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IN THIS ISSUE 


The present Communist-led agrarian revo- 
lution in China bears the character of a true 
peasant movement, as distinguished from his- 
torical agitations for land reform. The latter 
have often been ferments among the intellec- 
tuals as much as uprisings of peasants. The au- 
thor, Shu-Ching Lee, formerly a professor of so- 
ciology at Tsing Hau University, is at present 
at the University of Chicago, where he is en- 
gaged in a study of the disintegration of the folk 
society in China. 


In discussing ‘‘Urbanism and Population 
Distribution in China” in this issue, Fenton 
Keyes has drawn upon his observations and 
travels in China during the period December, 
1944—April, 1946, when, as Chief Historical 
Officer, China Theatre, he became acquainted 
with each major natural area of the country. 
The author has written on urban sociology and 
birth control and is now at work on a study of 
overseas Chinese. 


Toimi E. Kyllonen is assistant professor in 
the department of sociology and anthropology 
at the University of Missouri. In ‘‘Social Char- 
acteristics of Active Unionists” he states the 
empirically reached conclusion that active 
union members are recruited from those who 
are active in other social groups as well and 
whose wages and production records are high. 


Thomas P. Monahan, a former professor of 
sociology, is assistant to the administrator and 
physician-in-chief of the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal’s West Philadelphia Branch. In his article 
in this issue, a development of research done 
for the doctoral degree, he uses refined methods 
of calculations and arrives at the conclusion 
that, at least in Massachusetts, people continue 
to marry young. 


The limitations imposed by the legal defini- 
tions of crime upon criminological research are 
discussed by Donald R. Cressey in his paper on 
“Criminological Research and the Definition of 
Crimes.” The author, now an instructor in the 
department of anthropology and sociology at 
the University of California in Los Angeles, was 
one of the last of the late Professor Edwin 


Sutherland’s students at the University of In- 
diana. 


The editors of the American Journal 
of Sociology present... 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Study in False Social Perception 
By 
GUSTAV ICHHEISER 


An analysis, using the method of 
phenomenology of the mechanisms 
which distort social perceptions 
and bring confusion in human 
relations. 

Copies of this monograph may be or- 
dered at $1.25 a copy. Orders and 
inquiries about quantity discounts 
should be addressed to: University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Albert J. Reiss, Jr., assistant professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Chicago, presents 
in this issue the specifications for an accurate 
and efficient instrument for the prediction of re- 
cidivism based on work among the probationers 
of the Cook County Juvenile Court. 


Whether or not a Chinese male in New York 
City chooses a bride of his own race or origin 
appears to be related to his occupation. This and 
other conclusions have been arrived at by 
Shepard Schwartz, following his study of mar- 
riage records. The author, a Ph.D. candidate at 
the New School for Social Research, is consult- 
ant in the Chinese section of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Research in Contemporary Cultures. 


A survey of anthologies of wit and humor 
suggests the hypothesis that jokes tend to deny 
the existence of status and class consciousness. 
The survey is reported in this issue by the mak- 
er of it, Richard M. Stephenson, instructor in 
the department of economics and sociology at 
the New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
University. 
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OVER 140 ADOPTIONS: 


Analyzing Social Problems 


A thoroughly integrated, singularly successful text combining readings with editorial 
materials; prepared by Professors Nordskog, McDonagh, and Vincent, Univ. of So. Cali- 
fornia. Teacher’s Manual available gratis. 830 pp., list $4.50. 


OVER 140 ADOPTIONS: 


Newcomb: Social Psychology 


Generally regarded today as “the most important text in twenty years in the field,” 
Newcomb’s Social Psychology is proving exceptionally successful with students. Complete 
list of adoptions on request. List $4.75 


JESSIE BERNARD: 


American Community Behavior 


This widely used text, for social problems and other beginning courses, continues to 
receive superlative praise from leading sociologists everywhere. List of comments and 
adoptions on request. Teacher’s Manual in preparation. List $4.60 


LINDESMITH AND STRAUSS: 


Social Psychology 


An extremely stimulating and absorbing text, thoroughly integrated and using the sym- 
bolic-interactionist approach consistently. By Professors Lindesmith and Strauss of In- 
diana University. Adoption list available. List $4.60 


Write for your examination copy 
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WILLARD WALLER’S 
The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation 


IN A REVISED EDITION BY 
REUBEN HILL 


Waller’s classic text on the family is now published in a revision by Reuben Hill. Typical 
advance comments are the following: “‘Greatly superior to any other text in the field. 
Waller gave it imagination, insight, and a beautiful clarity of statement. Hill has pro- 
vided needed order, new data, and a certain balance.” —Prof. James H. Barnett, Univ. of 
Conn. ‘The excellence of Hill’s job inheres largely in the fact that he has revised Waller’s 
book but not changed it. In most respects it strikes me as very like the kind of revision 
Waller himself might have written.””—Prof. Paul Wallin, Stanford Univ. ‘Really a joint 
product, with Hill represented as truly as Waller. The new edition retains the old punch 
of the Waller text and adds much new and vital material.’’—Prof. B. F. Timmons, Univ. 
of Illinois. Approximately 650 pages, list price $5.25. Ready in April 


Brazil: Portrait of Half a Continent 


A symposium edited by T. Lynn Smith, University of Florida, and Alexander Marchant, 
Vanderbilt University. This new volume constitutes the most dependable and compre- 
hensive study of Brazil available to American students. Leading Brazilian and North 
American scholars comprise the authorship. More than 50 striking halftones. List price 
$5.75. Ready in April 


READY IN AUGUST: 


Research Methods in the Study of Social Relations 
JAHODA + DEUTSCH »- COOK 


31 WEST 54TH STREET - NEW YORK 19 


UNDERSTANDING By e 
PUBLIC OPINION MacDougall 


This book, by an author with academic degrees in both journalism and 
sociology, places the emphasis on the ‘‘why”’ of public opinion and at- 
tempts to help the reader understand how public opinion is formed. 
Applying the best knowledge in all the social sciences, Professor Mac- 
Dougall relates the study of the subject to the broader background of 
human and social behavior. Many familiar events of recent times, about 
which public opinion is formed, are analyzed to determine the ‘‘why”’ of 
Newspaper readers’ reactions. Coming in August 


By e 
CULTURE WoRLDS _ Russell & Kniffen 


The first of its kind, this book for college courses in introduction to 
geography is the only available text emphasizing the cultural approach 
to a field that is generally approached through its natural aspects. The 
world is surveyed on a cultural basis and the book is organized about the 
seven culture worlds into which the present-day earth's surface may be 
divided. The treatment of the book emphasizes the great central theme 
of geography—how men live in different parts of the world. After a gen- 
eral introduction each world is discussed and related to others. Excellent 
maps and charts and the interesting presentation make the student eager 
to explore further geography and other social sciences. 

To be published in April 


By 
CRIMINOLOGY—Revised Taft 


The new edition of this important book, which has been fully revised 
and brought up to date, features a more definite cultural theory of crime. 
Throughout the book crime is treated as a product of society and is re- 
lated to cultural and economic backgrounds. Although primarily socio- 
logical in viewpoint, the book uses pertinent psychological, psychiatric 
and legalistic approaches. A vast collection of factual evidence has been 
brought to bear on all aspects of crime in the United States. Criminology, 
Penology and Delinquency Prevention are thoroughly dealt with in this 
book from a multifactor approach. Because of its completeness, the book 
is suitable for the three-hour semester course or a full year’s course in 
criminology. 1950 $5.50 


60 Fifth Avenue 
Tue MacmMILLaN Company New York, N.Y. 
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AGRARIANISM AND SOCIAL UPHEAVAL IN CHINA 
SHU-CHING LEE 


ABSTRACT 


An agrarian movement is an organized campaign of politically conscious peasants. In China such a goa] is 
equitable land distribution and that “to the tiller belongs the field,” as implied in the ching ?’ien and chiin 
ten systems. Petitions and demands for these objectives by the intellectuals have throughout history char- 
acterized agrarian movements in times of uneven distribution of landownership and peasant unrest. Since 
A.D. 780 private ownership has brought forth periodical crises of overpopulation, land concentration, and 
war (which usually marked the end of a dynasty) within every three hundred years. Among the several 
peasant revolts and intellectual movements of the last century, the one which bearsa true agrarian char- 
acter is the present Communist-led national revolution. With a reform program of rent and interest-rate 
reduction and of land redistribution, the Communist in China has won the support of the people and set up 


a new pattern of social upheaval in the history of Asiatic lands. 


By “agrarian movement” we may under- 
stand a movement organized and agitated 
politically by the rural folk, peasants, or 
farmers to bring about an equal or equitable 
distribution of land.t The question arises 
whether such a movement invariably and 
characteristically represents a conflict be- 
tween the interests of the country and those 
of the city. The evidence of history indicates 
that no vigorous agrarian movement takes 
place unless the owners of the land have 
turned to living in cities and their way of 


* The word “agrarian” is derived from the Latin 
ager, which means “field.” The Oxford Diction- 
ary defines “agrarianism” as “a political agitation 
or civil dissension arising from dissatisfaction with 
the existing tenure of land,” while the definition 
found in Webster’s New International Dictionary: 
Second Edition reads: “The theory or practice of an 
equal or equitable division of landed property; the 
principles, agitation, or acts of those who favor a 
redistribution of land, or the establishment by law 
of conditions more favorable to the general use and 
occupation of land.” 


living has become urbanized.? In summariz- 
ing agrarian movements that have occurred 
in various parts of the world, the following 
statement by Alvin Johnson is to the point. 


Within the country society as within the 
towns, conflict of classes may emerge: small 
proprietors against large, tenants against land- 
lords, hired laborers against owners of estates. 
These conflicts contrast sharply with the gen- 
eral conflict between town and country interests 
which characterizes a true agrarian movement. 
In some instances, it is true, what appears to 
be merely a struggle between different rural 
elements is essentially an agrarian-urban 
conflict. Thus an anti-landlord movement 


2 For instance, as Alvin Johnson points out, the 
owners of the latifundia in ancient Rome lived in 
cities, leaving their estates to the management of 
villict. In the ancien régime of France the large 
landowners were urbanized in culture, many of 
them having their homes in Paris or in provincial 
cities. The Irish landlords of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries spent most of their time in 
commercial and industrial England. 
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wears a true agrarian character when the land- 
lords as a class are absentees or, if not absentees, 
nevertheless assimilated to urban life.3 


A further clarification of concepts is nec- 
essary with regard to the two terms “‘peas- 
ant revolt” and “agrarian movement,” 
which are used interchangeably by many 
writers. The two have many varying con- 
notations and may become interwoven in 
actual events. There may, for instance, be 
agrarian movements that end in peasant re- 
volts or vice versa. But an agrarian move- 
ment, like many other social movements, 
may be carried on peacefully through legal 
procedures, such, for example, as the grange 
movement against the railroad interests in 
the Middle West of the United States of 
America during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century.‘ A true movement should, 
therefore, be an organized effort designed by 
politically conscious farmers, or peasants, to 
achieve some proclaimed goal or goals, real 
or utopian; whereas a peasant revolt may 
be devoid of any of these features. This is 
particularly true of peasant revolts in the 
history of China. 

As a part of Confucian tradition, the in- 
tellectuals in China, suave persons who ab- 
horred the using of force, could take no part 
in a peasant revolt. On the other hand, in 
the absence of leadership, the peasantry, il- 
literate and impulsive, were certainly in- 
capable of transforming a spontaneous riot 
into a social movement. The following study 
may be adduced for an illustration: In a 
small border region between Kiangsi and 
Fukien, which is approximately the size of 
Iowa, an investigator found from local files 
and gazettes sixty-seven peasant revolts, led 
mostly by tenants, within a period of some 
one hundred and eighty years (1448-1627). 
Many towns were sacked, many bloody 
battles fought, and hundred of thousands of 
peasants lost their lives; but none of these 
revolts produced an agrarian movement or 
in the end gained anything for the partici- 

3 “Agrarian Movements,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, I, 490. 


‘W. B. Bizzell, The Green Rising (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1926), pp. 156-69. 


pants.s The peasants engaged in the revolts 
were but a riotous mob whose immediate 
aim was to take revenge against landlords 
or gentry. This accomplished, it remained 
only to pillage and to evade the government 
troops sent to subdue them. Compared with 
peasant revolts in the past, the present Com- 
munist-led agrarian movement is something 
entirely new. 

The principles and ideals of agrarian 
movements in China have been deeply 
rooted in Confucian teaching, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that these movements 
have throughout Chinese history been car- 
ried on by intellectuals rather than by 
peasants. An ideal land system called ching 
Vien’—a system which derived its name 
from the figures of the two Chinese charac- 
ters, ching (F#) and ?’ien ( FA ) —is described in 
the works of Mencius.’ According to this sys- 
tem, fields were equitably divided into nine 
plots, the eight exterior plots being assigned 
to eight families, while the center one was 
worked in common by the adjoining land- 
holders in lieu of government tax.® It is 
highly questionable whether such a land sys- 
tem was ever actually practiced in ancient 
China when land was plentiful and the 
population was relatively small; nonethe- 


SFu I-ling, ‘Closed Economy and Tenant 
Riots in the Boundary between Fukien and Kiangsi 
Provinces, 1448-1627” (in Chinese), Social Sciences 
(published by Fukien Academy), III (December, 
1947), 33-58. 

6 This system, later introduced into Korea, was 
called the “chung-jun system.”’ It was said that 
remnants of this system, as indicated in the layout 
of streets and farms, are still traceable in the city 
of Pyongyang and its suburbs (see Hoon K. Lee, “A 
History of Land Systems and Policies in Korea” 
[doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 
1929], pp. 23-33). 

7James Legge, The Chinese Classics (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1895), II, 245. 


8 Cf. Mabel Ping-hua Lee, The Economic History 
of China, with Special Reference to Agriculture 
(“Columbia University Studies in History, Econom- 
ics, and Public Law,” No. 225 [New York, 1921]), 
pp. 33-35; Yu Tseh-tang, ‘“‘Systems of Land Tenure 
in China,” Chinese Social and Political Science Re- 
view, XII (October, 1928), 604-8. 

9 Wan Kuo-ting regarded it as a theorization by 
Mencius of the once-practiced fief system (cf. his 
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less, the influence it exerted in the minds of 
Confucian scholars was far-reaching and 
profound. 

Apart from other socioeconomic implica- 
tions,*° three general principles can be de- 
duced from this land system regarding land 
tenure and agrarian movements. (1) When 
the government was the sole organization 
responsible for allotting land directly to in- 
dividual families, there was no place for pri- 
vate landlordism. As a result, the idea that 
“to the tiller belongs the field” was fully 
realized. (2) Since under this system every 
family was allotted an equal share, there 
was inevitably an equitable distribution of 
farm land. (3) Finally, as regards the public 
revenue, the state took one-ninth of the cul- 
tivator’s produce in the remote districts and 
a tithe land tax in the central parts of the 
kingdom." The rate of taxation was appar- 
ently moderate or at any rate low in com- 
parison with one-sixth as in the old Moslem 
law.” These underlying principles, together 
with China’s traditional policy of favoring 
agriculture at the expense of trade and 
manufacture, have throughout history dom- 
inated Chinese thinking and actually shaped 
the pattern of later agrarian movements in 
the country. 

After the last symbol of the fiefdom was 
removed by Shang Yang about 350 B.C., pri- 
vate ownership of land began to emerge." 
From that time forward, two specters— 
overpopulation and concentration of land- 


An Agrarian History of China [in Chinese] [Nan- 
king: Cheng-chung Book Co., 1933], pp. 51-59). 

10 Cf. Chi Yu Tang, An Economic Study of Chinese 
Agriculture (London: Arthur Probsthain, 1924), 
Pp. 9-23. 

™ Commenting on taxation, Mencius remarked: 
“In the remoter districts, observing the nine squares 
division, to reserve one division to be cultivated on 
the system of mutual aid, and in the more central 
parts of the kingdom, to make the people pay for 
themselves a tenth part of their produce” (Legge, 
op. cit., p. 244). Cf. also Han Liang Huang, The 
Land Tax in China (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1918), pp. 24-30. 

” This traditional claim of land tax was raised to 
one-third by the Mogul rulers in India (Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of India (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1933], p. 322). 


ownership—constantly haunted the nation. 
These two conditions have always been ac- 
companied by a strong and vehement agrar- 
ian movement. For instance, up to the 
Christian Era, there were both population 
pressure and a sharp concentration of land- 
ownership, and agrarian movements 
reached their height. Not only was the the- 
ory of the ching t’ien system perfected in this 
period but land nationalization and rein- 
statement of this system were loudly de- 
manded by Confucian scholars.'s Taking 
advantage of the force of this movement, 
Wang Mang, as usurper of the throne of the 
Former Han Dynasty, promulgated in 
A.D. 8, a program of land nationalization and 
the immediate practice of the ching Vien 
system, with the death penalty for offend- 
ers." After three years of experiment, how- 
ever, being impeded by an inarticulate and 
inactive peasantry and hostile landlords, he 
failed completely, albeit most of his reform 
programs which bore a distinctly socialistic 
tinge were aimed at alleviating the burdens 
and sufferings of the common people.’ 

A reduced population after some fifty 
years of civil wars gave a short period of 
peace to the newly established squirarchy in 
what is known as the Later Han Dynasty. 

t3 The decline of the feudal system in China must 
have lasted for centuries in the later period of the 
Chou Dynasty. Historians agree that Shang Yang 
was the one who abolished the last relic of fiefdom 
and established in its stead the systems of private 
landownership and of taxation (cf. Mabel Ping-hua 
Lee, op. cit., p. 144, and Huang, op. cit., pp. 33 ff.). 

™4 According to the historical records, the popu- 
lation figure reached the first height of fifty-nine 
million in A.D. 2, and the average distribution of 
land per capita dwindled to 14 han mow (which is 
about half of the present shih mow). Cf. D. K. Lieu 
and Chung-min Chen, “Statistics of Farm Land in 
China,” Chinese Economic Journal, II (March, 
1928), 183; Wan, op. cit., pp. 81-88; and Chen 
Tsai-chang, A Study of the Fluctuations of Popula- 
tion in Chinese History (in Chinese) (Chungking: 
Commercial Press, 1946), pp. 12-20. 

ts Wan, op. cit., pp. 89-100. 

%6 Mabel Ping-hua Lee, op. cit., pp. 174-76. 

17 For an evaluation of Wang Mang’s programs 
see Wan, op. cit., pp. 101-10. 


%8In A.D. 57 the population figure as given in 
the records drawn was twenty-one million, one- 
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Since the fundamental problems were in no 
sense solved, it took only a century before 
the agrarian situation became again so bad 
as to produce a new crisis. Outcries for land 
reform arose again. Many of the literati, who 
saw no point in restoring the old ching Vien 
system per se, moderated their program by 
demanding that a limit be set to the maxi- 
mum amount of land that might be owned 
by one family.*® When these moderate de- 
mands also failed to exert any influence, the 
Han Empire was gradually disintegrating 
and engulfed in the seething turmoil of 
peasant revolts. 

The downfall of the two great Han em- 
pires, following the inability of the intellec- 
tuals to bring about land reform, was too 
great a warning to be ignored by later rulers. 
In A.D. 477 an edict was issued by Wei 
Hsiao Wen-ti commanding that all lands be 
classified into two categories, open field and 
mulberry land, both of them to be assigned 
to individual families according to the sex 
and age of their members. The allotment of 
mulberry land was in the nature of perma- 
nent ownership, but the open field, and also 
hemp land, was to be returned to the gov- 
ernment when the assignee died or for other 
reasons was unable to use it. No transfer of 
landed property was permitted. Taxation 
paid in kind and in labor was also regulated 
in accordance with the allotment of lands. 
It was proclaimed that “the idea is to utilize 
the full strength of the people and also the 
full benefit of the soil.””° This system of pub- 
lic distribution of land and of taxation, last- 
ing for a period of three centuries, was main- 
tained with some minor changes throughout 
five dynasties and eventually in A.D. 645 
was introduced without modification into 
Japan as the Tai-Kwa and later Taiho 
Statutes.” In A.D. 722 it was adopted by 
Korea as the so-called “jung-jun system.” 


third as much as it was fifty-six years before. How- 
ever, only a century later it was fifty million (cf. 
Lieu and Chen, op. cit., p. 183; and Chen, op. cit., 
pp. 18-20). 

19 Wan, op. cit., pp. 110-15. 

20 Mabel Ping-hua Lee, op. cit., pp. 213-16, and 
Huang, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 


It should be noted that in comparison 
with ching Vien, this system, known in his- 
tory as chiin Vien (the “land equalization 
system’’), embraces the principles of equi- 
table land distribution and also of peasant 
cultivation and proprietorship. However, 
the fundamental difficulty inherent in the 
system is the population, whose increase 
may result in such pressure that the govern- 
ment will have no land left to distribute. 
Furthermore, an efficient administration is 
necessary to the carrying-out, from time to 
time, of land allocation. When the adminis- 
tration of the great Tang Empire was weak- 
ened by rebellions, the land system dete- 
riorated to such a degree that both powerful 
nobles and plebeians openly encroached on 
the peasants’ allotments and exacted a ren- 
tal amounting to twenty times the tax.’ 
Aware of this situation, Premier Yang Yen 
abolished, though not without meeting 
strong protests, the chiin t’ien system and 
established in its stead the so-called “bian- 
nual tax system,” which gave recognition 
of the status quo and aimed only at an in- 
crease of public revenue and a check on offi- 
cial embezzlement.”4 This was done in the 
year A.D. 780, and from then on public land- 
ownership has never been revived. 

After the reinstatement of private land- 
ownership, the rulers of the later dynasties 
were constantly confronted with two inter- 
nal threats: the increase in numbers of popu- 
lation and the development of latifundia. A 
notable fact is that the longest dynasties 
could not outlive a ten-generation growth of 


2t Yosaburo Takekoshi, “Land Tenure in China 
and Japan,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
IX, 116. 

22 Hoon K. Lee, op. cit., pp. 44-46. It isextremely 
interesting to note that in explaining the nature of 
this system the author says: ‘‘The fundamental 
principles underlying the land system were: (1) 
land should be given to the cultivators; (2) equality 
should be the guiding rule in allotting land; (3) all 
lands should be under public control so as to restrict 
private activities; and (4) an equal tax on all lands 
should be levied. The present land system in Soviet 
Russia revived in many respects these principles.” 

23 Wan, op. cit., p. 231. 

4 Ibid., pp. 233-38. 
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AGRARIANISM AND SOCIAL UPHEAVAL IN CHINA 


population. In the late period of almost 
every dynasty there would be a repetition 
of what had occurred so often before: (1) an 
agrarian movement carried on by the literati 
would fail to achieve any substantial re- 
forms; (2) famine and pestilence would be- 
come widespread; and (3) peasant uprisings 
(or barbarian invasions) would succeed in 
overthrowing the existing regime. To sum 
up the situation, it seems quite pertinent to 
say that “upheavals in China have been fre- 
quent and the land question is at the bottom 
of a good many.’”° 

In the period of the so-called “Taiping 
rebellion” in 1850, a reform program was 
proclaimed by the revolutionary regime at 
Nanking which attempted to equalize land- 
ownership and alleviate the plight of the 
peasants. This rebellion, though defeated 
by waging fifteen years of incessant bloody 
war, effectively helped to reduce the num- 
bers of population and had the result of to 
some extent relieving the agrarian crisis.?7 
It thus provided a breathing spell for the 
tottering Tsing Dynasty. Up to the turn of 
the present century, the overthrow of the 
ultraconservative Manchu rule gave im- 
petus to a number of agrarian programs. 
Sun Yat-sen, a returned student, perspica- 
cious and patriotic, absorbed what he 
studied at home and abroad to develop a 
political doctrine known later as his “three 
principles of the people.” He was the first 
national leader who endeavored to unify 
both the intellectuals and the peasants into 
a single revolutionary movement. He advo- 
cated two fundamental goals: the equaliza- 
tion of landownership* and peasant culti- 
vation and proprietorship, that is, “each 


4s The two Sung dynasties combined lasted only 
316 years (A.D. 960-1276); the Ming Dynasty, 
275 years (1368-1845); and the Tsing Dynasty, 
267 years (1644-1911). 

* Friedrich Otte, “Sketch of Chinese Agricul- 
tural Policy,” Chinese Economic Journal, I (Decem- 
ber, 1927), 1015. 

27 Chen, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 

*®Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I (“The Three 
Principles of the People”), trans. Frank W. Price 
(Shanghai: China Institute, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1927), p. 431. 
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tiller possesses his own fields.”*® These two 
issues, together with the adoption of a pro- 
gressive land tax, which he favored, are seen 
to be entirely in accord with the principles 
implied in the ching t’ien system and also in 
all the traditional agrarian movements. 

In 1926, a year after the death of Sun 
Yat-sen, the North Expedition was launched 
at Canton, a city which, owing to its early 
contact with the West, had long since be- 
come the center of revolutionary activities. 
Coupled with other political measures, a 
Department of Peasant Affairs was set up 
in the then coalition revolutionary regime 
of the Nationalists and Communists to di- 
rect political agitation and agrarian move- 
ments in relation to the peasants.3° One of 
the commissars working in this department 
and other organs was a young, resourceful, 
and resolute Communist named Mao Tse- 
tung, who later was to become the theorist 
and strategist of the party and a popular 
leader of the nation.* 

In the expeditionary campaign, wherever 
the revolutionary forces arrived, the peas- 
ants were incited and organized into associa- 
tions to fight against the landlords and gen- 
try. Both rates of interests on loans and 
rents were reduced. The agrarian programs, 
even without land redistribution, were ex- 
tremely successful in southern provinces, 
where the percentage of landless peasants 
was high.3? However, in 1927, all revolu- 
tionary reform programs, agrarian or other- 
wise, came to a sudden standstill when 
Chiang Kai-shek turned the armed forces 
under his command against both the left- 
wing Nationalists and the Communists. 
Just how the National Revolution of 1927 
was “defeated” is still a subject of contro- 


29 Tbid., p. 456. 

3s°Cf. J. D. H. Lamb, “Development of the 
Agrarian Movement and Agrarian Legislation in 
China” (Peiping: Yenching University, 1931) 
Pp. 25-35- 

3 Cf. Robert Payne, Mao Tse-tung, Ruler of Red 
China (New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1950). 

32 Mao Tse-tung, Report of a Survey on Agrarian 
Movement in Hunan (in Chinese) (3d ed.; Harbin: 
Northeastern Book Shop, 1948), pp. 1-36. 
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versy in China as well as abroad.33 It is 
nevertheless a fact that when in 1928 Chiang 
set up the Nationalist government, he and 
his supporters pigeonholed all programs for 
social reform34 and put an end to progres- 
sive agrarian measures.35 The Nationalists’ 
Land Law, promulgated in 1930, contained 
all the good ideas about land reforms, in- 
deed, but its enforcement was never carried 
out. 

When the Communists were expelled 
from the government, they took with them 
the agrarian programs. In the small Red re- 
gion of southern Kiangsi which they occu- 
pied in the early thirties, the land reforms 
that were put into effect did practically 
nothing beyond the two principles advo- 
cated by Sun Yat-sen.*° It was only after the 


33 Cf. Hua Kang, History of the Great Revolution 
in Chima, 1925-1927 (in Chinese) (Shanghai: 
Tsun-tsing Book Shop, 1932); Leon Trotsky, 
Problems of Chinese Revolution, trans. Max Schacht- 
man (New York: Pioneer Publishers, 1932); and 
N. N. Roy, Revolution and Counter-Revolution in 
China (Calcutta: Renaissance Publishers, 1946). 


34Cf. Kurt Bloch, “Warlordism: A Transitory 
Stage in Chinese Government,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIII (March, 1938), 694-95. Dr. 
Bloch was economist and financial adviser from 1933 
to 1937 to the Nationalist government. 


3s Not only revolutionary measures but also a 
mere 25 per cent rent reduction program which had 
been started in a few provinces was stopped for 
good, owing apparently to the opposition of the 
landowning gentry, who gained the upper hand in 
the Nationalist government. Cf. Chang Pei-yu 
and Wang Yin-yuan, Farm Tenancy Problems of 
China (in Chinese) (Chungking: Commercial Press, 
1943), pp. 18-20; Chee Kwon Chun, “Agrarian 
Unrest and the Civil War in China,” Land Econom- 
ics, XXVI (February, 1950), 21-22. 

36It is interesting to note that this small Red 
region is exactly located in the boundary between 
Kiangsi and Fukien, where Fu I-ling found sixty- 
seven peasant revolts within some one hundred 
and eighty years (see n. 5). In 1936 the writer made 
an on-the-spot investigation of the agrarian situa- 
tion there. Meanwhile, evacuation of the main Red 
armed forces had completely taken place, although 
guerrillas, still hiding in small bands in the jungles 
of the mountain ranges, harassed communication 
lines. The so-called “pacification programs” carried 
on under the direct supervision of Chiang’s military 
headquarters were nothing but the taking-back of 
the paddy fields already allotted to the peasants 
and the restoring of ownership to the erstwhile 
landlords or “‘lentlords.” 


Japanese invasion of North China that the 
Communist party at Yenan, northern 
Shensi, modified its program of land confis- 
cation so as to suit the taste of the Nation- 
alists in order to form a united front for 
fighting against the Japanese. 

After the war with Japan was over, how- 
ever, the Communists in 1946 shifted back 
again to their revolutionary agrarian pro- 
grams.3? Meanwhile, having won over the 
peasant support in war collaboration and 
activities, they were firmly intrenched in 
the vast North China Plain, a region which 
is traditionally well known for its con- 
servatism and good soldiers, and ready to 
wrest national power from the Nationalist 
government.* The agrarian reforms they 
have adopted have been generally carried 
on in two steps: (1) rent and interest-rate 


37 A land law was adopted and promulgated in 
September, 1947, by the Communist party con- 
taining briefly sixteen articles. The fundamental 
purpose of this law, as prescribed in Article 1, is to 
replace the system permitting feudal or semifeudal 
exploitation with a system under which every tiller 
possesses his own field. But in the recently promul- 
gated Agrarian Reform Law, however, the version of 
the purpose was changed to read (Article 1): “The 
landownership system of feudal exploitation by the 
landlord class shall be abolished, and the system of 
peasant landownership shall be carried into effect 
in order to set free the rural productive forces, 
develop agricultural production, and pave the way 
for the industrialization of the new China.” The full 
text of the Agrarian Reform Law was reprinted in 
July 15 (1950) issue of China Weekly Review, pp. 
124-26. 

38 Consult such field reports made by Claire 
and William Band in Two Years with the Chinese 
Communists (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1948) and Jack Belden in China Shakes the World 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1949). To this point, 
one question may be raised as to how much the 
Russian aid at that time may have contributed to 
the Communist military victory in North China 
and Manchuria. Since no firsthand, adequate in- 
formation is available, the statement made recently 
by Derk Bodde is worth quoting. It reads: “Ma- 
terially, indeed, whatever aid the Communists may 
have received from the Russians in Manchuria or 
elsewhere has been infinitesimal compared with the 
billions which we have vainly poured into the other 
side” (see Peking Diary, a Year of Revolution [New 
York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1950], p. 263). Dr. 
Bodde, as a Fulbright fellow, stayed in Peking 
throughout the period of political change from Sep- 
tember, 1948, to August, 1940. 
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reduction’? and (2) land confiscation and 
redistribution. The latter is done through 
the peasants’ association which comprises 
hired men, tenants, and small farm proprie- 
tors but no rich peasants or landlords. Great 
estates of the absentee landlords and 
bureaucrats and the excessive amount of 
land (i.e., the amount in excess of the ability 
to operate by the family’s labor) owned by 
rich peasants are expropriated and allotted 
to landless peasants according to the num- 
ber of persons in the family.*° Although no 
hiring of agricultural labor is permitted, 
with the approval of the local authorities 
leasing out or even sale of farm land can be 
arranged, owing to the Communist policy of 
encouraging peasants to go to the cities. 

In considering the present political de- 
velopment in China, one must bear in mind 
the fact that it is not easy, perhaps impossi- 
ble, to introduce something entirely alien 
to the Chinese people, who are rich in cul- 
tural heritages and strongly conscious of 
their national pride. As for the Communist 
land reforms, however, the records of agrar- 
ian history, as indicated above, are indis- 
putably in favor of such changes. Judged 
from the repeated declarations by Com- 
munist leaders that there will be no second 
land redistribution after the present one is 
done, their program apparently has not 
gone so far as the land systems advocated 
or practiced in history, although they never 
hide their ultimate goal of land nationaliza- 


39 The fact, ironical to the Nationalists, is that 
what the Communists carry on is exactly the same 
25 per cent rent-reduction program which was 
passed by the Kuomintang in 1926 and adopted in 
its land law in 1930. In spite of the fanfare which the 
Nationalists had given it, the program has remained 
on paper for the last twenty-five years. 


The new regime in Peking promulgated on 
June 30, 1950, the new Agrarian Reform Law modi- 
fying the measure toward the rich peasant. The 
law contains six sections and forty articles. Article 
6 reads, in part: “(Land owned by rich peasants 
and cultivated by them or by hired labor, and their 
other properties, shall not be infringed upon. Small 
portions of land rented out by rich peasants may 
be requisited with the approval of the people’s 
government at provincial or higher levels.” The 
landless or poor peasants so affected are to be granted 
loans for compensation. 
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tion and agricultural collectivization.** Since 
the emphasis of the present program is pri- 
marily placed on distribution rather than on 
equality of physical units, the new land sys- 
tem may be relevantly termed the fen Vien 
(the “‘land allocation system’’), along the 
line of the ching tien and the chiin tien in 
past history. 

Agrarian reforms alone constitute no 
over-all solution to China’s age-old socio- 
economic predicament. The measure of land 
redistribution, though drastic and revolu- 
tionary as it may appear, may have ex- 
pelled temporarily one of the two periodically 
haunting specters—an uneven distribution 
of landownership—but the shadow of the 
other—overpopulation—still hovers over 
China’s good earth. Since the present popu- 
lation figure is estimated by government 
leaders at an unprecedented height of 475 
million, it seems that the success or failure 
of the new regime will largely hinge upon its 
ability to carry on industrialization effi- 
ciently and rapidly enough so that the bene- 
fits gained from it would not be entirely ab- 
sorbed by the increased numbers of the peo- 
ple.* To this point, perhaps, we have to 
wait for the future to provide a pertinent 
answer. 

It may be pointed out that during the last 
half-century the agrarian movement in 
China has gradually become directed toward 
absentee landlords and bureaucrats rather 
than petitioning to the emperor or ruler for 
land reforms. The fact to be discussed in de- 
tail elsewhere‘? may be briefly mentioned in 
passing: that the first effect of the introduc- 
tion of Western civilization and a money 

4 Mao Tse-tung ef al., On the Present Situation 
and Our Tasks: Standard Edition (East China: 


Liberation Publishers, 1948), pp. 11-16, 35-71, and 
88-1109. 


4 Reports received recently from China seem 
to indicate that the People’s Government in Peking 
has put every bit of energy in the carrying-out of a 
gigantic program of industrialization which calls 
for the restoration of the prewar level of production 
in 1950 and the undertaking of a five-year plan of 
national construction beginning at r95r. 


43 Cf. the writer’s doctoral dissertation entitled 
“Social Implications of Farm Tenancy in China,” 
submitted to the Department of Sociology, the 
University of Chicago, 1950. 
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economy into China is the substitution of 
imported manufactured goods in great quan- 
tities for the homemade handicrafts. In this 
slow but steady process, the peasant’s in- 
come has been lowered and rural economy 
drained, both of which bring forth a ruthless 
operation of usury, which, in turn, results 
inevitably in the peasant’s loss of his farm. 
Furthermore, the new luxuries and comforts 
of Westernized urban life have, together 
with the increased rural disturbances due to 
impoverishment, effectively attracted the 
wealthy landlords and gentry to seek resi- 
dence in the cities, and, consequently, the 
outlay so enlarged on the part of the absen- 
tee landlords and also the bureaucrats has 
to be met by raising their demands from the 
peasants in terms of rent, interest, or tax. It 
is from this point of view that the present 
Communist-led agrarian movement in 
China takes the form of a rural-urban con- 
flict, the form characterized by Alvin John- 
son as a true agrarian movement. 

However, to say this is not to say much. 
The Communists are certainly no agrarian- 


ists per se; their fundamental aim is to in- 
dustrialize the country and to foster a prole- 
tarian class which will lead the nation to 
socialism. If a peasant revolt may be called 
“the green rising” and a labor movement 
“the red rising,” to use G. K. Chesterton’s 
terminology,‘4 the present social upheaval 
in China appears to be a bold attempt to 
combine these two, with the former encour- 
aging the latter. The significance of its po- 
litical triumph is that it has set up an out- 
standing example for the Communists in 
other countries of the Orient of how a revo- 
lution can be fought and won by co-ordi- 
nating and directing these two risings into 
an efficient campaign.‘ 


CxIcaco 


44 Quoted from Bizzell, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 

45 For instance, on return from an inspection tour 
from Southeast Asia, Anthony Eden wrote in an 
article to the New York Times dated January 20, 
1950, that “the overwhelming triumph of Mao Tse- 
tung in China had transformed the whole position 
in the Far East. His methods have now become the 
blueprint for Communist plans and the pattern for 
Communist action throughout the Orient” (p. 3). 
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URBANISM AND POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN CHINA! 


FENTON KEYES 


ABSTRACT 


In China “‘most urban” is often contiguous to ‘“‘most rural,” while congestion is both a rural and an 
urban characteristic, with city growth and problems frequently increasing due to migrants from the country. 
Authorities disagree on the proportion of urban residents, but, depending on the region, they may total 
10-29 per cent. Although industrialization appears remote and the Communists are committed to agrarian 
reform, it is likely that there will be an increase in the urban net as the Chinese co-operate with Russia on 
plans for the modernization of China and its integration with Russia and the Far East. 


In the hope that it will result in a clear- 
ing-away of impedimenta, this paper is a 
preliminary investigation of community size 
and urbanization, undertaken as a prerequi- 
site to the investigation of conditions in the 
field. The cultural factors are emphasized 
together with the strictly demographic be- 
cause of the scanty amount of reliable sta- 
tistical data in existence.? The problem of 
studying China’s urban group, which is 
larger than the total population of many 
countries of the world, is complicated by a 
condition which is not confined to the Orient 
and which occurs in this country as well. In 
China it is often difficult to determine where 
villages merge into towns or towns into 
cities. In America the correlation of size with 
urban phenomena is more apparent, and the 
concomitants of population aggregation can 
be predicted with some degree of accuracy.’ 
However, in both countries there is a com- 
mon cultural thread which extends from the 
smallest community to the largest. The evi- 
dence of the continuum is an indication of 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Sociological Society held in Boston, April 22-23, 
1950. 

? The available information in English was stud- 
ied, and the writer has drawn upon his observations 
and travels in China during the period December, 
1944—April, 1946, when, as Chief Historical Officer, 
China Theater, he became acquainted with each 
major natural area of the country and was able to 
compare conditions in China with those in Burma 
and India. 

3 Fenton Keyes, “The Correlation of Social Phe- 
nomena with Community Size” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Yale University, 1942), passim. 


the fact that cities and their related hinter- 
lands comprise a functional whole, the 
smaller places in the hinterland possessing, 
in turn, subregions of their own.‘ 


POPULATION DENSITY AND URBANIZATION 


It is a commentary upon the divergence 
of the cultures of the United States and 
China that the areas surrounding popula- 
tion centers should be diametrically differ- 
ent. Industrialized America has extensive 
built-up suburbs around large cities which 
until recently were unrealistically classified 


4 The larger the place, the farther its attraction 
is felt because it has more business and commercial 
facilities to offer. Valuable in this connection are 
L. H. Dudley Buxton, China, the Land and the People 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929), pp. 135-593; 
Owen Lattimore, Pivot of Asia (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1950), pp. 152-222. For information 
on Shanghai’s orientation to the economic life of its 
hinterland see John E. Orchard, “Shanghai,” 
Geographical Review, XXVI, No. 3 (July, 1936), 1- 
31; Ching-lin Hsia, The Status of Shanghai (Shang- 
hai: Kelly & Walsh, 1929), passim; Robert W. 
Barnett, Economic Shanghai: Hostage to Politics, 
1937-1941 (New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941), pp. 144-93. 
For studies at the other end of the urban spectrum 
see, inter alia, Chiao Chi Ming, Mapping the Rural 
Community (Misc. Series,” No. 4 [Nanking: Uni- 
versity of Nanking], 1924), passim; Feng Rui and 
Yung Ping-hang, “A General Descriptive Survey 
of the Honan Island Village Community,” Lignan 
Science Journal, X, Nos. 2 and 3 (August, 1931), 
153-86; George B. Cressey, ““The Fenghsien Land- 
scape: A Fragment of the Yangtze Delta,’ Geo- 
graphical Review, XXVI, No. 3 (July, 1936), 396- 
413; Ching-kun Yang, A North China Local Market 
Economy (New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944), passim. 
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as rural because the “Census Bureau had 
only recognized political boundaries to fol- 
low.”s Subsequent study of the problem 
developed the concepts of the “urban 
fringe” and the “urbanized area’”’ to desig- 
nate the densely populated unincorporated 
suburbs around large cities. In China, on 
the other hand, the situation is quite differ- 
ent. As a general thing, the most concen- 
trated and highly developed agriculture is 
just outside the walls of cities, because 
night soil is the most important Chinese 
fertilizer and can be obtained in the largest 
quantities from cities. Land fertilized by 
generous amounts of night soil is extreme- 
ly productive.* Winfield’s description is 
graphic: 

The flow of nitrogen and other plant foods in 
the form of grain and produce from farms to 
cities and the return flow of feces from the 
cities back to the farm for use as fertilizers has 
resulted in a series of zones of fertility around 
the cities. ... From an airplane, the city appears 
to be the center of a green oasis which fades 
gradually to the brown of the distant country- 
side. For centuries soil fertility has been built 
up near cities at the expense of foods brought 
to market from more distant zones.7 


Because of these unusual ecological con- 
ditions, “the transition from the twentieth 
century to the Ming dynasty is often merely 


SHenry S. Shryock, Jr., “Opportunities for 
Social Research in the 1950 U.S. Census of Popula- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, XV, No. 3 
(June, 1950), 420. 

Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of 
China (New York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1940), p. 394. Discussing the symbiotic 
relationship between the urban residents and the 
farm lands contiguous to the city, F. H. King 
estimates that each million city dwellers account 
for more than 13,000 pounds of nitrogen, 2,700 
pounds of phosphorus, and almost 4,500 pounds of 
potassium in the daily night-soil content (Farmers 
of Forty Centuries [New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 
n.d.], pp. 75, 171-76); cf. Lattimore, Pivot of Asia, 
pp. 165-66. 

7 Gerald F. Winfield, China: The Land and the 
People (New York: William Sloane Associates, 
1948), pp. 45-46; see also John Lossing Buck, 
Land Utilization in China (Nanking: University of 
Nanking, 1937), PP. 132, 143-44. 


a matter of a few steps. Within sight of each 
other one may see huge modern factories 
and simple farmhouses thatched with 
straw.”® As a result, areas which fall in the 
“most urban” category are often contiguous 
to those in the “most rural’ classification. 
One can see that “to speak of a high or low 
density of population without reference, not 
only to the cultivated area, but also to the 
fertility and general character of that area, 
is of course meaningless.’’ 

It can be seen that because of the ex- 
tremely high density in many rural areas, 
congestion does not necessarily imply ur- 
banization. Where the rural population is 
crowded together, urban figures lose much 
of their significance. The Famine Commis- 
sion investigations in the rice-growing 
provinces of Chekiang and Kiangsu found 
the number of inhabitants to the square 
mile varying from 980 to 6,880."° In Shan- 
tung figures range from 1,800 to 3,000 and 
in the northern wheat-growing province of 
Chihli from 550 to 2,010. In the county of 
Fenghsien, twenty miles south of Shanghai, 
near the edge of the growing Yangtze 
Delta, Cressey found a population density of 
about 2,050 per square mile. Population was 
evenly distributed except for a few urban 
centers. Cressey stated: “The average 
population density of the Yangtze Plain, 
which includes all the level land below 
Ichang, is 1,277 to a square mile. In many 
parts of the delta this figure is doubled, as in 
the island of Tsungming in the Yangtze 
estuary, where there are 2,873 people for 
each square mile.”** Buck found an average 
for China of 504, with the lowest density in 
the spring-wheat area (65) and the highest 


8 George Babcock Cressey, China’s Geographic 
Foundations (New York and London: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1934), p. 9. 

°Ta Chen, Emigrant Communities in South 
China (New York: International Secretariat, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1940), p. 25. 

*© Walter H. Mallory, China: Land of Famine 
(New York: American Geographical Society, 1926), 
p. 15. 

Cressey, “Fenghsien Landscape,” op. cit., 
Pp. 402. 
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in the Yangtze rice-wheat area (974). Con- 
sidering the density per square mile of crop 
area, Buck says: 

The density varies for the different agri- 
cultural areas from 858 in the Spring Wheat 
Area, where climate, soil, and topography are un- 
favorable for agriculture, to 2,636 in the South- 
western Rice Area where products from public 
lands make possible a dense population per 
square mile of crop area. Products from hill 
lands and a longer growing season explain the 
higher density of population of over 1,700 in the 
Rice Region, compared with that of over 1,100 
in the Wheat Region. The densities for indi- 
vidual localities range from 212 in the Winter 
Wheat-Kaoling Area to 4,372 in the South- 
western Rice Area.” 


In large measure, the high density areas 
result from an enormous population in the 
country as a whole, with only about one- 
fifth of the land suitable for agriculture at 
the present state of technology. Further- 
more, a considerable amount of tillable land 
in use for farmsteads, roads, boundaries, 
ponds, and graves; for pasture; for wood- 
land; for wooded pasture for fuel (grass and 
bushes); and for water area other than 
ponds, such as ditches, streams, and canals. 
In all China, the authorities now agree, 
there is only an inconsiderable amount of 
good land available for agriculture which 
has not yet been exploited or which could 
be cultivated economically.*s 

In spite of the existence of crowded rural 
districts, the densest population is in the 
towns and cities. Highest density is found 
where there is level, fertile land, other things 
being equal. The North China and Yangtze 
plains, with the two highest regional densi- 
ties, have the greatest number of towns and 
cities and are, in fact, the most important 
areas of China, economically and political- 
ly.4 Transportation routes and administra- 


% Land Utilization in China, p. 365. 

3 For summary of opinions see A. Kaiming Chiu, 
“Agriculture,” in Harley Farnsworth MacNair 
(ed.), China (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1946), pp. 466-70; John Lossing 
Buck, Some Basic Agricultural Problems of China 
(New York: International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1947), pp. 6-7. 


tive centers affect the location of popula- 
tion concentrations and frequently offset un- 
favorable economic conditions.’s Urban 
places tend to be relatively small in area 
because of the high population in propor- 
tion to the amount of fertile land. Also, it is 
a propensity of town and city sites to remain 
constant, particularly when walled. If a 
town or city has persisted, one can often 
trace its location back many centuries, to 
its settlement by military colonizers, not 
more than one or two days’ cart travel from 
neighboring “compartments.” In the South 
Yangtze hills in particular, although in 
many other sections as well, human activi- 
ties are restricted to the valley bottoms. 
As Cressey points out: 


The population is concentrated in strips on 
either side of the stream. Many villages are 
elongated with one or two main streets parallel 
with the stream or highway... . The concen- 


4 For graphic illustration of this see the correla- 
tion between the map, “Political Pattern,” p. 41, 
and the map, “Population Problems,” p. 43, in 
George Babcock Cressey, Asia’s Lands and Peoples 
(New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1944); cf. Ch’ien Tuan-sheng, The Government and 
Politics of China (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950), pp. 10-11. 

sSome towns and cities of importance are 
found which are predominantly “inland ports for 
the road traffic. These ports either serve as a place 
where one commodity is exchanged for another or 
mark more definitely the end of a long, perhaps 
desert journey” (Buxton, op. cit., p. 139). Tachienlu 
is an entrepét city which marks the meeting place 
of caravans and of several trade routes. See also 
Lattimore’s studies of Inner Asia as well as E. 
Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern 
Asiatic Sources (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., n.d.), passim; and Ch’eng Hsin 
Chao, “An Ecological Study of China from Seg- 
mentation to Integration” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Michigan, April, 1933), 
passim. 

6In his Inner Asian Frontiers, pp. 39-42 et 
passim, Lattimore describes the “style” of Chinese 
history as the extension of the frontier by a regional 
structure of compartments each with a walled city 
and enough adjacent farm land to make a conven- 
ient unit of local trade, exchange, and administration. 
Frequently the cities that achieved importance 
were those located a day’s journey, a “stage,” 
from capitals, entrepét cities, or other natural 
centers. 
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tration of the people in the valleys causes eco- 
nomic developments to follow the main rivers 
and extend up their tributaries. Detailed maps 
of population densities and economic interest 
would thus show a treelike pattern, but without 
leaves, for the hilly areas are practically un- 
inhabited.:7 


The epitome of overfilled urban centers 
is a place like Canton, where scores of thou- 
sands live in boats, having spilled over on to 
the water because every scrap of land is in 
use. However, despite their shortcomings, 
cities attract residents because they are the 
traditional centers of government and busi- 
ness as well as defense against bandits and 
social unrest by virtue of inclosing walls 
and the presence of police and garrison 
troops. As a result, there is almost chronic 
urban congestion. Exceptions to this rule 
may occur in border regions or in places 
where wars or famines have caused mass 
evacuation or death. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF URBAN 
CONGESTION 


So many people are attracted to cities 
that numerous problems result from conges- 
tion. “The city problems are not so much 
those created by the growth of factories and 
factory conditions as the more fundamental 
questions of finding employment, housing 
and decent environmental conditions for 
those who have crowded from an overpopu- 
lated countryside into these urban areas.’’* 
Unemployment or a substandard wage are 
frequently disastrous for the individual 
recently transplanted to urban life, in which 
family, clan, guild, and regional ties mean 
less than ever before. Even under the 
Chinese Reds, with their commitment to a 
planned economy and the destruction of the 
traditional administrator-landlord-banker- 
entrepreneur class, there will probably be a 
considerable time before effective measures 
can be devised to deal with the problems of 
urbanization resulting from the impact of 
Western industrialization. Overpopulation 

7 China’s Geographic Foundations, pp. 326-37. 

18 J. B. Condliffe, China Today: Economic (Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1932), p. 85. 


and the inevitable passage of time before 
productivity can be appreciably increased 
intensify the problems. Winfield’s summary 
of urban crowding is a graphic one: 


The population density of Chinese cities is 
almost unbelievably high, especially since al- 
most all houses are limited to one story. In 
Chengtu, some 600,000 people live in an area 
of less than twelve square miles inside the city 
wall, creating a density of 50,000 persons per 
square mile, as compared with about 22,500 
per square mile in New York City. There are no 
such things as housing standards, and the ac- 
commodations in the worst slums of any Ameri- 
can city are palatial compared to those occupied 
by the average .. . city dweller. . . . Residences 
are built around courtyards... arranged on 
narrow, dirty alleys flanked by high walls. 
These... become muck-filled rivulets when 
it rains.?9 


In industrial areas the single-room tene- 
ment serving as a living room, kitchen, and 
bedroom for one or more families is common. 
Dormitories are often overcrowded, with 
workers on different shifts obliged to share 
the bed and with families of from four to 
twelve persons crowded into two rooms. 
Only a few of the largest factories ever fur- 
nish housing for their employees. Complicat- 
ing factors include wartime destruction and 
postwar increases in population, plus the 
continuous drift of labor from the rural 
areas, the shortage of building materials, 
and the uncertain business outlook resulting 
from the retarded economic recovery, the 
steady rise in the cost of construction, con- 
tinuing inflationary pressure, and the bur- 
den of maintaining a huge standing army. 
Although urban problems are greatest in the 
congested coastal cities, conditions are com- 
parable in inland cities of importance. 


CHINA’S URBAN POPULATION 


Official population figures in China are 
traditionally unreliable, and any attempt to 
determine its total urban population must 
resort to unofficial monographs.”° It is Win- 


19 Op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
2° Min-ch’ien T. Z. Tyau, Two Years of National- 
ist China (Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1930), pp. 
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field’s opinion that, “including those living 
in market towns, China’s city dwellers form 
a vast group of over 100 million people— 
equal to more than two-thirds the entire 
population of the United States.”** There is 
evidence that some of the studies tend to 
underestimate the urban population. A 1930 
monograph emphasized the significance of a 
chamber of commerce as usually reflecting 
a size and importance which would justify 
urban status. The author said: “We may, 
with a fair degree of probability, assume 
that all the 2,335 localities possessing cham- 
bers of commerce should be classed as 
towns, and quite possible [sic], there is an 
additional number of populous commercial 
centers deserving the same rank although 
not as yet provided with chambers of com- 
merce.” The number of places described as 
“towns” in the Post Office Statistics of 1920 
was 1,910. An old China Hand has given his 
approval to the statement that “there are in 
China eighteen hundred walled cities.’’?3 All 
students of the problem have encountered 
the difficulty which Torgasheff has sum- 
marized as follows: “In assembling the 
population figures by towns, those with less 
than 25,000 inhabitants each were found to 
be most inaccurate . . . unevenly distributed 
by province and . . . casual in sources of in- 
formation.”*4 These smaller places and 
Arnold’s quasi-cities, the “tens of thousands 
of walled villages,” blur the beginnings of 
the spectrum of urbanization. The hundreds 
of market towns further complicate the 


88-90, 412-15; Condliffe, op. cit., p. 90; D. K. Lieu, 
China’s Industries and Finance (Peking: Bureau of 
Economic Information, 1927), chap. iii et passim. 

* Op. cit., p. 83. 

= B. P. Torgasheff, “Town Population in China,” 
China Critic, III (April 3, 1930), 319. 

. Julean Arnold, “The Commercial Problems of 
China,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, CLII (November, 1930), 142. 

“Op. cit., p. 319; cf. Ch’eng, op. cit., p. 57: 
“With the exception of . . . cities under the influ- 
ence of western culture even places of more than 
25,000 population resemble, in ecological structure, 
the village community... . Most... are nothing 
more than conglomerations of villages.” 


problem of analysis, because they have both 
rural and urban features and, like many 
even larger places, lose a portion of their 
inhabitants each day when they go to till 
their fields in the surrounding countryside. 

Buck’s studies led him to conclusions that 
may be grounds for a rural-urban break- 
down. He states that, although official data 
of 1932-33 classified 75 per cent of all house- 
holds as rural and “‘most observers” believed 
that the rural population constituted 80-85 
per cent of the total, his sample data in 
1929-33, from 168 hsien, gave a distribution 
of 79 per cent in farm villages and hamlets, 
Ir per cent in market towns (where part of 
the population was engaged in agriculture), 
and 10 per cent in cities. The sparsest dis- 
tribution of city dwellers was 5 per cent in 
the Yangtze rice-wheat area, with 12 per 
cent living in the market towns and 83 per 
cent in farm villages and hamlets. The high- 
est concentration of city dwellers was 18 per 
cent in the spring-wheat area, with 8 per 
cent (the lowest found in any of his eight 
areas) in market towns and 74 per cent in 
farm villages and hamlets. In the double- 
cropping rice area 18 per cent lived in cities, 
but an appreciably higher proportion (11 
per cent) of the population lived in market 
towns, leaving only 71 per cent in farm 
villages and hamlets. This would indicate 
not only a very dense population but an 
even higher degree of urbanism than in the 
spring-wheat region, since market towns 
would appear to fall more readily in the 
urban bracket than in the farm village and 
hamlet category. Lumping cities and market 
towns together, one finds that urban resi- 
dents comprise from 16 to 29 per cent and 
residents of farm villages and hamlets from 
71 to 84 per cent, depending upon the type 
of agricultural region. Buck feels that the 
farm population of the eight areas of China 
considered in his study amounts to between 
400 and 600 million, so it is legitimate to 
posit considerable urban population for 
China as a whole. 

Examining Torgasheff’s groupings of city 
places, one finds the 467 cities he lists as 
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having 25,000 or more inhabitants broken 
down as follows: 112 cities of 100,000 and 
over with a total population of 30,880,400; 
178 cities with from 50,000—100,000 popula- 
tion and a total of 11,356,400; and 177 
cities with from 25,000 to 50,000 persons and 
a total of 8,064,700. His study attempted to 
list specific city places, and none were in- 
cluded which could not be specified by name 
and the size determined. He felt that the 
50,000-100,000 group should probably in- 
clude somewhere between 400 and 500 com- 
munities instead of 178. Let us arbitrarily 
take the figure 450 and hypothesize a popu- 
lation of 50,000 for the added 272 communi- 
ties. This adjustment would add 13,600,000 
for a total urban population in 739 cities 
over 25,000 of 63,901,500. Torgasheff him- 
self feels a certain incompleteness in his 
figures, because, in addition to suggesting 
omissions in his 50,000—-100,000 group, he 
comments that it is his “belief that China’s 
town population is at present hardly less 
than 100,000,000, that is not less than 
twenty per cent of its population.” In sup- 
port of this claim he draws attention to a 
supposed urban population in Kwantung 
Province of between 40 and 45 per cent and 
one of 32 per cent in Kiangsu Province. 
A 1929 study, quoted by Tyau, which as- 
sumed the population of China to be just 
under 463 million, reported that 25.2 per 
cent of the households were nonfarm. As- 
suming that the average household con- 
sisted of 43 persons, they arrived at an urban 
population of 64,284,313. 

Tawney concludes that Torgasheff’s esti- 
mate is too high and that a total of 75 mil- 
lion would be nearer the truth.*5 But in his 
opinion, as well, the urban population forms 
between 16 and 20 per cent of the total. In 
another study, reprinted by Condliffe, he 
reported that in the east-central, the north- 
east, and the north of China the percentage 
of households which were nonfarm were, 
respectively, 26, 21.5, and 16. 

Because they show only a static picture, 


2°R. H. Tawney, Land and Labour in China 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1937), p. 110. 
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urban statistics fail to reflect the dynamic 
nature of Chinese urbanism. Under the im- 
pact of Westernization, in the last years of 
the Empire, and under the Republic, many 
places jumped into prominence when they 
gained significance as industrial centers. 
Some of these newly important places are 
on the coast and along the river valleys, 
where the export-import trade isan im- 
portant economic factor or where overseas 
remittances from absent relatives are a sig- 
nificant source of income. Others have 
sprung up as the result of the extension of 
railroads and highways, particularly at junc- 
tions of trunk lines. This was especially 
noticeable in Manchuria, where point settle- 
ments developed along rail lines during the 
rush of immigration. In recent years the 
great historic towns, often former capitals 
like Peiping (Peking), Nanking, Hangchow, 
Kaifeng, Loyang, Sian, and Soochow, have 
been overtaken and passed by such cities as 
Shanghai, Hangkow, Tientsin, Dairen, Can- 
ton, Hong Kong, and Amoy, all of which 
were foci of Western influences and forces. 
However, it must be emphasized that in- 
ternal migration played an appreciable role 
in the shifts in urban importance. Ta Chen 
has summarized the principal aspect of this 
as follows: 


Internally the commonest kind of migration, 
which has been in progress for several decades, 
is the rural-urban movement, which involves 
an unending exodus of the young people from 
the villages to the cities. To the cities in the 
river valleys and along the seacoast, such as 
Shanghai, Wusih, Hankow, Canton, and 
Tientsin, continuous streams of migrants have 
come from their homes in the hinterland vil- 
lages. The cityward drift of population is per- 
sistent and quite widespread.* 


A by-product of the impact of Western- 
ization has been a certain amount of cul- 


26 Population in Modern China (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946), p. 57; see also 
Research Staff of the Secretariat, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, Agrarian China (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1939), pp. 18-21, 247-51; and 
Eleanor M. Hinder, Life and Labor in Shanghai 
(New York: International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1944), pp. 68, 81-86, 127-28. 
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tural disorganization followed by processes 
of readaptation. Frequently distressing mal- 
adjustments and hardships have led to 
migration in hopes of effecting better eco- 
nomic conditions. Although some of the 
migrants sought to improve their lot in 
Manchuria and the Northwest, in Buck’s 
study “fifty-nine per cent of the emigrant 
families moved to cities, the majority to 
work, or as refugees.”” Temporary migra- 
tions caused by seasonal unemployment or 
by failure of crops add to this drift to the 
towns. Refugee migrants provide cheap and 
abundant pools of labor which, in turn, ac- 
celerate municipal growth and thereby in- 
crease the attraction of the community not 
only in the immediately adjacent country- 
side but in the hinterland for many days’ 
journey around. War, flood, famine, social 
unrest, seasonal unemployment, and the 
hasty implementing of Communist doctrines 
have underlain much of the astonishing ur- 
ban growth of the last four decades. It can 
be seen that there is the “pull” of many 
city places, in view of their modernization 
and programs of economic reconstruction, 
their remittances from overseas Chinese, 
and the prevalence of security, law, and 
order. Furthermore, there is an appreciable 
“push” of the country toward the more 
urban places because of overpopulation, dis- 
organized economic conditions, floods, and 
famines. Thus the importance of migrations 
to urban growth cannot be overlooked. 


THE FUTURE OF CHINESE URBANISM 


Under the Communist regime what is the 
future of the large cities? Will urbanism be 
encouraged or discouraged? Is there a pos- 
sibility of a program based upon regional- 
ism? The Chinese Marxist leaders of today 
are ambivalent on the subject of urbanism. 
On the one hand, they will concentrate on 
developing state-owned industrial centers 
in different parts of the country to be foci of 
urban settlement. On the other hand, their 
announced aim, at least since 1930, is to 
make the agrarian peasant play a role in the 


Middle Kingdom’s revolution comparable to 
that of Russia’s industrial workers.?7 Per- 
haps this is their single greatest contribution 
to Marxist theory. It is the logical result of 
years of guerrilla activity which has given 
them the view that, although the urban work- 
er is important in creating a new society, the 
rural peasant is the principal factor in the 
revolution. In 1938 the Number One Com- 
munist stated in a speech that was studied 
by sympathizers and intellectuals all over 
China that 


the nature of the large cities and country vil- 
lages in China today is very much different from 
those of any other capitalist nation. In a capital- 
ist nation the city towers over the country vil- 
lages. .. . But in a great modern semi-colonia! 
nation, such as China today . . . although the 
large city occupies a leading position, it cannot 
exercise complete control over the villages and 
their surrounding country, because the city is 
small in comparison with the expanse of the 
country and its numerous villages. By far 
the greater amount of man power and material 
strength lies in the vast country, not in the 
city.78 


This attitude may have the effect of freezing 
the rural picture substantially as it now 
exists. It is of interest in this connection that 
Buck has said: ‘‘China is, and must remain, 
an agricultural country in spite of all pos- 
sible industrialization.” The same authority 
concluded: 


Her resources, according to all present in- 
formation, are scarcely enough for her own 
industrialization, although she may have sur- 
pluses for export of tin, tungsten, antimony 
and mercury. At best, she cannot expect to 


27 In Michael Lindsay, Notes on Educational Prob- 
lems in Communist China (New York: Internation- 
al Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950), 
p. 6, the historical background of this attitude is 
summarized. It is also of interest to note that the 
Chinese Communist party has given arms and mili- 
tary training to the peasantry on a scale which 
means that the party is committed to ruling in a 
way which will not antagonize the rural population 
(tbid., p. 18). 


28 Mao Tse-tung, The New Stage (Chungking: 
New China Information Committee, 1938) pp. 
25-26. 
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reduce her farm population to less than 50 
per cent of her total population.?9 


The “ruralization” program of the Com- 
munists should not blind the observer to 
the urbanization program; there is plenty 
of evidence that many cities in key indus- 
trial and transportation areas will become 
more important than is now the case. In ad- 
dition, it is likely that there will be attempts 
to augment farmers’ incomes through the 
establishment of rural workshops, small- 
scale supplementary industries, and periods 
of work in urban factories during the slack 
farm season.3° Despite a genuine and pri- 
mary concern with the rural peasant and 
his community, it is significant that the 
training of science and engineering students 
is not neglected under the Communists’ edu- 
cational program ; that others receive instruc- 
tion in industrial and mining techniques; 
and that workmen’s training classes have 
been set up in all industrial centers. The 
Communists are well aware that their 
model, Russia, has become strong through 
industrialization. This means programs of 
urbanization for Red China in the years to 
come. 

At present the bulk of industrialization is 
centered in the coastal cities. Starting with 
the summer of 1949, the Communists have 
put on a concerted drive to evacuate peo- 
ple, educational institutions, and factories 
back from the water rims. As pronounced as 
the interior’s lack of industrial centers is the 
need to relocate coastal factories now or un- 
til recently concentrated around Shanghai, 
Tientsin, and Canton. The guidance of ex- 


29 Some Basic Agricultural Problems in China, 
p. 61. 


3° Hsiao-tung Fei and Chih-i Chang, Earthbound 
China: A Study of Rural Economy in Yunnan (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1945), pp. 197- 
202; the Agrarian Reform Law promulgated in 
Peking, June 30, 1950, departed from policies of 
guerrilla days by protecting landlords’ nonagricul- 
tural wealth in hopes they will invest it in industry 
and commerce; similarly, their urban and rural in- 
dustrial holdings are to be untouched. Cf. Cheng 
Ch’eng-k’un, “Regionalism in China’s Postwar 
Reconstruction,” Social Forces, XXII, No. 1 (Octo- 
ber, 1943), 1-20. 
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perienced foreign administrators and the in- 
vestments by non-Chinese have been largely 
responsible for the growth and prosperity of 
these cities. Since they are far from raw ma- 
terials, industry has had to look to foreign 
countries not merely for machinery but for 
staples which are in abundance in the in- 
terior and of which China is a leading pro- 
ducer. As a result of official help and fi- 
nancial aid, increased and improved electric 
power and transportation facilities, it is like- 
ly that both light and heavy industrial cen- 
ters will develop in ever increasing numbers 
in each of the natural economic regions in 
China. Even preceding the completion of 
Communist plans for economic and urban 
development, the expulsion of foreign influ- 
ences should force an end to the dominance 
of coastal cities, including Hong Kong. 

We can anticipate not only additional 
cities in the urban net, widely distributed in 
terms of natural resources and regional 
needs, but also immediate action on the 
urban problem, which, as Peffer has pointed 
out, is actually “incomparably more com- 
plex” than even agrarian reform. As Peffer 
explains: 

Peasants can go on in their immemorial way 
for a long time no matter what happens, but 
even unindustrialized cities can be paralyzed 
when the normal flow of the economy is 
blocked or diverted. The wars and the infla- 
tion prostrated the cities. First of all, communi- 
cations must be restored, so that food can come 
in and finished products go out in exchange. 
A currency must be introduced with enough 
backing to hold confidence. Production must 
be set in motion again so that men can earn 
a livelihood. All this must be done before a 
foundation can be laid for a new, modern in- 
dustrial economy. In this respect the com- 
munists have not yet made much progress. . . . 
The communists have brought food into the 
cities—but only, it should be remarked, at the 
cost of what amount to forced levies on rural 
stocks.3* 

Despite the urgency to industrialize, the 
spread of urbanism must inevitably be slow, 
in view of the limited ability of the domestic 


3t Nathaniel Peffer, “China in the Long Haul,” 
Harper’s Magazine, CC, No. 1199 (April, 1950), 79- 
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market to absorb new manufactured goods 
because of the generally low standard of liv- 
ing together with a shortage of trained ad- 
ministrators and technicians. However, al- 
ready negotiated loans and other programs 
of assistance from the U.S.S.R. should ac- 
celerate this long-overdue adjustment. At 
the very least we can expect trade and travel 
between the two countries to stimulate the 
appearance and rebirth of many communi- 
ties in and near those areas in which Russian 
experts are working with Chinese officials to 
increase production and to broaden the eco- 
nomic base of the region. Railroad con- 
struction and the establishment of regular 
air routes should more closely tie together 
these areas with the rest of China as well as 
with Russia. The linking of Sinkiang, Tibet, 
and other frontier areas with the economies 
of both China and Russia inevitably will re- 
sult in their more important and dynamic 
communities being added to the Chinese 
urban picture. One interesting by-product 


of the economic partnership between China 
and Russia will be, in effect, the weaving- 
together of their urban webs along the 
borders of the two countries. Like other 
satellite nations, China’s trade has begun to 
flow through Russia to the rest of the world, 
including the United States. 

There is a possibility that Chinese urban- 
ism may be affected by China’s intervention 
in other countries of the Far East. If 
Chinese aid to forces in revolt should assume 
significant proportions, it might involve rail- 
road construction, port modernization, and 
a subsequent rise in importance of the com- 
munities affected. There is some evidence 
that China has designs not only on Korea 
but on Indochina, Malaya, Burma, Thai- 
land, Nepal, and other neighbors as well. All 
in all, it appears that the next few decades 
will see more activity in the urban field than 
at any other time in China’s history. 
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SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ACTIVE UNIONISTS 


TOIMI E. KYLLONEN 


ABSTRACT 


Clues to the functions actually served by a labor union are provided by comparison of other affiliations 
of active and inactive union members. Available data suggest that causes of union activity may lie in the 
union-management conflict, as is usually assumed. Activity in a labor union is similar to participation in 
other types of groups, with the notable exception of the family and kinship. 


Sociological studies of labor unions thus 
far reported' have not provided adequate 
evidence on which to base an answer to the 
question: What functions does a labor union 
serve in the lives of its members? Such com- 
pilations of theories as Hartmann’s Indus- 
trial Conflict? are less than completely satis- 
fying because of the paucity of their specific 
evidence. The present study is designed as a 
contribution toward the answering of this 
question. 

During the summer of 1950, interviews 
were conducted with 183 out of 208 em- 
ployees “‘in the factory” of a mid-Missouri 
industrial plant making power- and com- 
munication-line equipment and tools. The 
plant is located in a town of approximately 
two thousand people. Questions asked dur- 
ing the interviews related primarily to mem- 
bership and frequency of participation in 
social groups of three or more members. Of 
the 183 interviewed, 139 (71 per cent) said 
they were currently members of the local of 
IUE-CIO. Forty-six (33 per cent) of the 
union members said they attended union 
meetings at least once a month. The data 
which follow are based on an examination of 
the relative frequency with which persons of 
various social characteristics are found 


* Herbert A. Shepard, “(Democratic Control in a 
Labor Union,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV 
(January, 1949), 311-16; Caroline Baer Rose, “Mo- 
rale in a Trade-Union,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, LVI (September, 1950), 167-74; Joseph Shister, 
“Trade-Union Government: A Formal Analysis,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, LX (1945-46), 78- 
112. 

2 George W. Hartmann (ed.), Industrial Conflict 
(New York: Cordon, 1939). 


among those reporting regular monthly 
attendance at union meetings. 

One union official estimated that average 
attendance at meetings is about forty. 
Methodologically it would be preferable to 
base the study on actual union attendance 
records. The advantage of using reported 
attendance at meetings as a measure of 
union activity is that it is fairly objective 
and readily available. 

Personnel records were made available by 
the company. Pertinent data were complete 
on all questions of interest in this study for 
116 out of the 139 union members. All of the 
116 were employed continuously (i.e., with- 
out layoff) from June 1, 1949, to June 14, 
1950. Interviewing was begun on the latter 
date. 

The differences between the categories 
herein compared are in many instances sta- 
tistically not significant. An alternative test 
of reliability, used here, is the consistency of 
direction of the findings. 


OCCUPATIONS OF ACTIVE UNION MEMBERS 


Many economists and some sociologists 
consider labor unions primarily conflict 
groups whose purpose is to wrest advantages 
from employers. If we assume that such is 
the case, we might expect active union mem- 
bers to be recruited more readily from the 
“have-nots,” that is, from those lacking a 
favorable financial position. Table 1 shows 
that such is not the case in this local. In- 
stead, the percentage of active union mem- 
bers rises steadily as the wage level rises, 
and the difference in percentage of active 
union members between the top and bottom 
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wage levels is relatively small. These data 
tend to support the sociological principle 
that militancy is relatively more common 
among those who have already made some 
gains.* 

Table 2 shows that among present mem- 
bers of the union the more active are those 
who have been in the union the longest. 
Those who joined the union recently are the 
least likely to attend meetings regularly. 
From one point of view the figures in Table 2 
might be interpreted to indicate that those 
union members are most likely to be active 
who have seen the union gain them benefits 
over a long period of time. 

It should not be assumed, however, that 
these active union members simply seek con- 


TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF UNION MEMBERS FROM EACH 
WAGE LEVEL ATTENDING UNION MEETINGS 
AT LEAST ONCE A MONTH 


No. At- | Percentage 
Hourly Total tending Attending 
Wage No. Once a Once a 
Month Month 
$1.30-$1.89...... 44 17 39 
$1.10-$1.29...... 39 14 36 
$o0.90-$1.09...... 33 II 33 


cessions without giving management some- 
thing in return. Table 3 shows that they are 
most likely to come from the workers with 
the best production rating. Each worker’s 
production rating is the ratio of his actual 
production to the standard rate established 
for that job classification by time-motion 
study. Not all job classifications lend them- 
selves to establishment of incentive pay- 
ments, and the figures in Table 3 relate only 
to those pay periods when the employees in- 
cluded were on incentive-paid work. The 
116 union members covered by these data 
are those who were employed continuously 
(i.e., without any layoff) from June 1, 1949, 
to June 14, 1950. Employees with the “poor- 

3 Robin M. Williams, Jr., The Reduction of Inter- 


group Tensions (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1947), p. 6. 


est” production rating are those who had a 
rating of 102 per cent of the standard or less 
for more pay periods than they had a higher 
rating. Employees with the ‘‘average”’ pro- 
duction rating had a rating of 103-10 per 
cent of the standard more often than they 
had either a higher rating or a lower one. 
Employees with the “best’’ production rat- 
ing had a rating of 111 per cent or more of 


TABLE 2 


PROPORTION OF UNION MEMBERS ATTENDING 
UNION MEETINGS AT LEAST ONCE A MONTH, 
BY YEAR IN WHICH MEMBER JOINED THE 
UNION 


No. At- | Percentage 
M Total tending | Attending 
ember 
Selned No. Once a Once a 
Month Month 
34 4 12 
1944-46.......... 48 18 38 
See 56 24 43 


TABLE 3 
PROPORTION OF UNION MEMBERS WITH SPECI- 
FIED PRODUCTION RATINGS WHO ATTEND UN- 
ION MEETINGS AT LEAST ONCE A MONTH 


No. At- | Percentage 
Production Total tending Attending 
Rating No. Once a Once a 
Month Month 
re 44 13 30 
Average.......... 4 40 
38 17 45 


the standard more often than they had 
either an “average” rating or the “poor- 
est” rating. Table 3 clearly suggests that 
workers who have the best production 
record are most likely to be active in the 
union. 

Table 4 affords a further check on the 
conclusions suggested by Table 3. Approxi- 
mately every three months each supervisor 
gives his written judgment on each employee 
under his jurisdiction. The judgments are 
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indicated on a fifteen-point scale on each of 
eleven items. The rating dates are staggered, 
so that not all employees are reported on 
the same date. The latest rating reported 
was used in setting up Table 4. There is a 
noticeable central tendency and “halo” 
effect in the supervisors’ judgments. There- 
fore data on only one item are reported here: 
“Quality of work.” The figures in Table 4 
indicate that those employees who turn out 
the highest quality of work are most likely 
to attend union meetings regularly. 

One of the questions asked in the inter- 
views was: “Do you do as some of the fel- 


TABLE 4 


PROPORTION OF UNION MEMBERS WHO ATTEND 
UNION MEETINGS AT LEAST ONCE A MONTH, 
BY LATEST MERIT RATING ON “QUALITY OF 
WORK” 


| No. At- | Percentage 
Latest Rating on Total | tending Attending 
Quality of Work No. Once a Once a 
Month Month 
31 15 48 
| 


lows do and get to work twenty minutes or 
half an hour early, and then sit around and 
talk a while before you start working?” The 
question was included as a measure of each 
worker’s participation in informal, friendly 
groups around the plant. Of the 48 union 
members who say they do not get to work at 
least fifteen minutes early, 31 per cent say 
they attend union meetings every month. 
Of the 91 union members who say they do 
get to work at least fifteen minutes early 
every day, 34 per cent say they attend union 
meetings every month. The difference is 
smaller than that reported in other com- 
parisons. 

The data thus far reported suggest two 
general conclusions: (1) Active union mem- 
bers come from all wage levels, from all pro- 
duction-rating categories, from workers of 
a wide range of skills, from both union mem- 
bers of long standing and those who joined 
recently, and from both those who partici- 
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pate in informal groups around the plant 
and those who do not. (2) Workers on the 
higher wage levels, with higher production 
ratings, with higher merit ratings, and of 
longer union membership are the most likely 
to be active in the union. Active union mem- 
bers thus tend to represent the cream of the 
crop from management’s point of view. 


FAMILY AND KINSHIP AMONG ACTIVE 
UNION MEMBERS 


The analysis of the interview data indi- 
cated that kinship plays a predominant role 
in the lives of these workers. The data were 
therefore examined to see if any relationship 
exists between active membership in a labor 
union, on the one hand, and membership 
and participation in kinship groups, on the 
other. The findings point consistently in one 
direction: those who lack a complete pattern 
of family-children-kin are more likely to be 
active members of the union. Burling, in a 
psychiatric analysis of labor unions, has 
suggested that a labor union may in fact 
function as a father to the individual 
worker.4 While this may sound fantastic, 
the evidence to be reviewed here certainly 
tends to support the conclusion that those 
lacking in some way in family and kinship 
relationships are more likely, once in the 
union, to become active. 

There is, first of all, the fact that single 
union members are more likely to be active 
than are married members. Out of 13 single 
men union members, 38 per cent attend 
union meetings every month; only 31 per 
cent of the 116 married men union members 
attend at least once a month. The same gen- 
eral pattern appears within the married 
category when the childless union members 
are compared with union members who have 
children. Of the 23 childless married union 
members, 11 (48 per cent) attend union 
meetings at least once a month; only 27 
(28 per cent) out of 96 married union mem- 
bers with children attend at least once a 
month. 

4Temple Burling, “Disruptive and Cohesive 


Forces in Job Situations,” in Hartmann, op. cit., p. 
128. 
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Table 5 shows that the same pattern is 
also apparent when union members are com- 
pared on the basis of frequency of visiting 
with relatives or being visited by them. 
Table 5 shows that, the more often a union 
member visits with, or is visited by, rela- 
tives, the less likely he is to attend union 
meetings regularly. In the light of these 
figures it is easier to see why unions typically 
gain urban workers much more rapidly than 


TABLE 5 


PROPORTION OF UNION MEMBERS ATTENDING 
MEETINGS AT LEAST ONCE A MONTH, BY 
FREQUENCY OF VISITS BY OR WITH RELA- 
TIVES 


No. At- | Percentage 
No. of Visits by or Total tending Attending 
Once a Once a 


Month Month 


| 

with Relatives | No. 
| 


Less than once a) 


The proportion attending union meetings 
at least once a month increases from age 
eighteen to forty-five. This trend fits in with 
the previously reported finding that, the 
longer a man is a union member, the more 
likely he is to attend meetings regularly. 
But the figures are contrary to what we 
might expect from the analysis of family and 
kinship relationships, namely, that, asa man 
grows older, has children, and develops a 
well-established family pattern, his interest 
in the union declines. If we reason along 
this line, the results summarized in Table 6 
run counter to expectations. 

The extremely small percentage of active 
union members among those over the age of 
forty-five does not fit into the trend shown 
in the rest of Table 6. It is difficult to inter- 
pret this finding in any way that would be 


TABLE 7 


OE are | 26 II 42 PROPORTION OF UNION MEMBERS ATTENDING 
Atleastonceamonth.| 28 10 36 AT LEAST ONCE A MONTH, BY DATE OF 
Once a week or more..| 85 25 29 BIRTH OF YOUNGEST CHILD 

TABLE 6 No. At- | Percentage 
Year of Birth of Total tending Attending 
PROPORTION OF MARRIED ACTIVE UNION MEM- Youngest Child No. Once a Once a 
BERS AMONG UNION MEMBERS IN ee | Month | Month 
EACH AGE CATEGORY 1945-50... 38 31 
etore I I 2 
| No. At- | Percentage 93 9 5 | 
iia | Total tending Attending 
8 No. | Once a Once a 
| Month Month consistent with our previous conclusions. 
This datum does form a consistent pattern 

38 with the evidence to be considered in the 
oo | 39 | 16 41 next section on other social activities. There 

| it will be shown that active union members 


workers in small-town factories: the person 
living in a small town usually is in closer 
communication with his kin. 

Two lines of evidence seem to contradict 
the general conclusion suggested by the data 
just reviewed. Table 6 shows the proportion 
of active union members who are married 
among union members in each age category. 
Single men and all the women are excluded 
here because each category is too small to 
yield subcategory samples of any reliability. 


are more likely to come from the ranks of 
those with energy to spare for other social 
activities. In line with that evidence we 
might reasonably expect older men to be less 
often active in the union. 

Also inconsistent with our previous con- 
clusions is the situation presented in Table 
7: the presence of very young children in 
the family goes with higher frequency of 
union attendance. 

Preferable would be examination of each 
of these factors in turn, with the influence 
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of other factors held constant by experi- 
mental controls. Use of statistical methods 
of controlling factors, such as partial correla- 
tion, is impractical in a report such as this; 
Chapin and others have demonstrated that 
satisfactory use of experimental controls 
requires samples running into the thou- 
sands,’ a procedure impossible in the pres- 
ent instance. A replication of the study in a 
large industrial plant, or large local of a 
union, would be desirable. 


UNION ACTIVITY AS A SOCIAL ACTIVITY 


The inconsistencies in the data thus far 
presented may be resolved if we assume that 
kinship relationships are only one factor in 
the situation. Analysis of data on other 
aspects of their lives indicates that active 
union members tend to be generally active 
socially. Several lines of evidence support 
this general conclusion. 

There is, first, the fact that active union 
members are more likely to come from the 
ranks of those who attend other formal or- 
ganizations with some regularity. Out of 78 
union members who say they attend at least 
one other formally organized group at least 
once a month, 29 (37 per cent) attend union 
meetings at least once a month. By con- 
trast, only 17 (28 per cent) of the 61 union 
members who do not attend any formally 
organized group at least once a month at- 
tend union meetings regularly. 

A second finding supporting the conclu- 
sion relates to card-playing. Out of 26 union 
members who say they play cards at least 
once a month, 10 (38 per cent) say they 
attend union meetings regularly. But among 
the 113 union members who play less often 
or not at all, only 36 (32 per cent) attend 
union meetings at least once a month. 

Union members are also more likely to 
come from the ranks of those who follow the 
small-town custom of going downtown to 
“visit” on Saturdays. Of those who visit 
downtown at least once a month, 36 per cent 
(21 out of 58) attend union meetings regu- 

SF. Stuart Chapin, Experimental Designs in 
= Research (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1947). 
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larly. Only 31 per cent (25 out of 81) who 
do not follow this custom say they go to 
union meetings at least once a month. 

Those who say they go fishing with others 
are more often active union members than 
those who do not. Seventy-eight union mem- 
bers say they go fishing with others at least 
once a month in season. Of these, 29 (37 per 
cent) say they attend union meetings at 
least once a month. Sixty-one union mem- 
bers say they do not go fishing with others 
or go less often than once a month. Seven- 
teen (28 per cent) of this category attend 
union meetings regularly. 

Sixty-two union members report church 
attendance at least once a month. Twenty- 
one of them (34 per cent) say they attend 
union meetings at least once a month. 
Seventy-seven union members say they go 
to church less than once a month, or not 
at all. Of these, 25 (32 per cent) go to union 
meetings at least once a month. 

All these figures are based on the inter- 
viewees’ report of their own social participa- 
tion. The consistency of the results might 
therefore be criticized on the ground that 
they reflect mot actual participation but 
rather the claiming of social participation. 
While the criticism may hold true in some 
cases, a more plausible explanation of the 
consistency of the findings is that the more 
active persons are in a position to participate 
more easily than the nonactive persons. For 
example, forty union members live in rural 
areas or in towns other than that in which 
the union local is situated. They excuse their 
nonattendance at union meetings by point- 
ing to the distance and the difficulties of 
transportation. It is noteworthy that 44 per 
cent (44 out of 99) of the local members of 
the union say they attend meetings at least 
once a month; but only 5 per cent (2 out of 
40) of the union members living out of town 
say they attend union meetings regularly. 
Furthermore, those who were interviewed 
while they were assigned to either the second 
or the third shift (i.e., 4:00 P.M.—1:00 A.M. 
Or 10:00 P.M.-7:00 A.M.) regularly com- 
plained of the disruption of their social life 
and the impossibility of attending evening 
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meetings of the union. Shepard confirms this 
general conclusion by his finding that union 
solidarity and participation decrease as 
members move to residential areas at a 
greater distance from the union hall.® 


SUMMARY 


One hundred and thirty-nine union mem- 
bers from a small-town factory were inter- 
viewed concerning social group member- 
ships. The plant’s management made avail- 
able their personnel files, and the pertinent 
records were found to be complete for 116 
union members who had worked continu- 
ously (i.e., without a layoff) from June 1, 
1949, to June 14, 1950. Forty-six union 
members say they attend union meetings at 
least once a month. The data suggest four 
conclusions: (1) These active union mem- 
bers come from all wage levels, from all pro- 
duction-rating levels, from all skill levels, 
from both recent and long-time union mem- 
bers, and from both those who participate 
in informal groups around the plant and 
those who do not. (2) Active union members 
are recruited somewhat more readily from 
the higher wage levels, higher production- 


6 Op. cit. 


rating levels, higher skill levels, and from 
union members of longer standing. (3) Ac- 
tive union members are recruited somewhat 
more readily from the single than from the 
married, more readily from the childless 
married than from the married with chil- 
dren, and more readily from those not in 
frequent contact with relatives than from 
those with strong kinship ties. (4) Active 
union members are recruited somewhat 
more readily from those who are already 
active otherwise socially—who attend other 
formally organized groups, play cards with 
others, visit downtown on Saturday, go fish- 
ing with others, and attend church fairly 
regularly. 

The data support the following general 
conclusions regarding the functions of the 
labor union: (1) Active membership in the 
labor union tends to be an expression of 
mental and/or physical superiority, just as 
is an above-average record on the job. 
(2) Active membership in the labor union 
may represent a seeking for the type of rela- 
tionship ordinarily found in the complete 
family. (3) Active membership in the labor 
union tends to serve the same functions as 
active membership in any other social group. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF MARRIAGES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


THOMAS P. MONAHAN 


ABSTRACT 


The nature of remarriages in the United States has changed, and their relative number varies signif- 
cantly with time and place. Allowances should also be made for nationality composition and migratory mar- 
riages. Percentagewise, marriages have not become earlier in Massachusetts. The crude average age at first 
marriage has gone up, fluctuating most in recent years. However, a refined method of calculation (limited 
to census years) produces a contradictory result and suggests a possible decline since 1900. All in all, the 
custom of “early” and extensive marriage seems to have altered little during the century. 


Sociologists are nearly all in agreement 
that the average age at first marriage in the 
United States has been declining since before 
the turn of the century. American colonists 
are also supposed to have married even 
earlier than today; and in the mid-1800’s, 
it follows, the average age at marriage 
must have increased significantly. One can 
also find generalizations about changes in 
marriage age concurrent with depressions 
and wars.’ 

A great deal has been written upon the 
question, and numerous theories relating to 
marriage age have been propounded. But on 
close scrutiny it becomes apparent that very 
few statistical studies have been made, and 
fewer still can be accepted as scientific evi- 
dence. Moreover, they are based on mar- 
riages of special groups, in certain localities, 
and/or at particular dates, or on indirect 
information relating to population by mari- 
tal status and age. These studies have little 
or no general value, although they are the 
basis of broad sociological generalizations. 
In spite of its demographic and sociological 
importance, the subject of age at marriage 
(and other marriage attributes) has been 
greatly neglected in this country. Because of 
this neglect, and the use of improper meth- 
ods and data, we have yet no clear and pre- 
cise statistical knowledge of the pattern of 

* Additional references and confirmations of 
statements made in this article will be found in the 
writer’s forthcoming book entitled The Pattern of 
Age at Marriage in the United States. Unknown cate- 
gories were eliminated in calculations on these Mas- 


sachusetts data, and some of the charts are based on 
computations to .o1 divisions. 


marriage age or how it has changed with 
the times. 

Fifty years ago writers frequently re- 
marked upon the increasing age at marriage 
and sometimes produced statistical evidence 
of it.2 Notwithstanding this, after 1910 it 
became popular to assert the exact opposite, 
and “contrary to popular belief’? became a 
standard phrase in the literature. Actually, 
a study of marriage records themselves in- 
dicates that there has been no significant 
long-term change in the basic pattern of age 
at marriage in this country. 

One very surprising thing becomes mani- 
fest when one examines the literature deal- 
ing with marriage trends: the various inves- 
tigators nearly all ignored the mass of sta- 
tistical data on marriage which exists in 
state and city government reports. One such 
state, Massachusetts, has continuously pub- 
lished information on age at first marriage 
for over one hundred years. The purpose of 
this article is to present the results of an 
analysis of the Massachusetts data, omitting 
the aspect of relative age at marriage. Be- 
cause a detailed discussion of methodologi- 
cal problems and marriage data is given else- 
where, these matters will be treated only 
generally here. 


MASSACHUSETTS MARRIAGE RECORDS 


Under an Act of 1842 the state of Massa- 
chusetts began the collection of marriage 

?F.S. Crum, The Marriage Rate in Massachusells 
(“Publications of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion,” Vol. IV; New Series, No. 32 [December, 
1895]), pp. 331 and 333; W. B. Bailey, Modern 
Social Conditions (New York: Century Co., 1906), 
p. 156. 
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statistics. Records prior to 1843 do not con- 
tain information on age and other matters. 
For the first time, for the year ending April 
30, 1844, average ages at marriage were pub- 
lished, and in the years following tables ap- 
pear on relative age at marriage by five-year 
age divisions, according to four marital 
status combinations, a system attributed to 
Quetelet. 

Registration did not operate efficiently 
from the start. Clerks of some towns made 
no reports, and the clergy were negligent 
and resisted making returns. Boston did not 
co-operate until 1849. For the first few 
years the statistical details were seriously 
deficient. In 1849, 11 per cent did not return 
their age, 21 per cent did not report their 
marital status, and 36 per cent did not 
declare their place of birth. The recording 
of all three items improved very much the 
following year. The returns with unknown 
ages and unknown marital status dropped 
to 1 per cent of total cases (each) by 1856 
and to less than 0.3 per cent by 1870. For 
the last half-century the records have been 
practically complete. 

Gradually more and more control was 
exercised over marriage and its registration. 
In 1860 males and females under the ages of 
twenty-one and eighteen years, respectively, 
were required to produce written consent of 
parents or guardians, and the clerk was per- 
mitted to request an affidavit on age. Mar- 
riages of males under eighteen years and 
females under sixteen years and “expedient” 
marriages required the approval of a probate 
judge.4 The amount of falsification of age by 
youthful persons because of these legal 
restrictions can only be surmised. As early 
as 1844 residents of Massachusetts were 
known to cross into near-by states to avoid 


3Secretary of the Commonwealth, Annual Re- 
port Relating to the Registry and Returns of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths in Massachusetts (Boston, 
1843——-), now recently entitled, Annual Report on 
the Vital Statistics of Massachusetts (hereinafter cited 
as “Annual Report’’). 
he United States Works Projects Administration, 
Historical Records Survey, Guide to Public Vital 
Records in Massachusetts (Boston, 1942), pp. 294 ff.; 
and Annual Report (1858), p. cxliv. 


public notice and the delay occasioned by 
the publication of the marriage banns.5 The 
law of 1860 required such persons to record 
their marriages upon returning to the state; 
and in 1881 it was further stipulated that 
the marriages of residents out of state in 
order to escape the provisions of Massa- 
chusetts law were legally void. In 1911 a 
five-day advance notice to wed was required. 

Massachusetts has long been regarded as 
a state foremost in the vital statistics field. 
The many legal provisions that have been 
made over the years regarding the control 
and registration of marriages have no doubt 
improved the record. Even lacking verifica- 
tion of the data, it may reasonably be sup- 
posed that these records have been reliably 
gathered and compiled for almost a century. 


METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


First marriages.—W. F. Willcox in 1893 
called attention to a primary methodological 
problem in his study of the Michigan mar- 
riage tables. He wrote: 


It is impossible, therefore, to derive from 
Michigan records any clue to the average age at 
which marriage is first entered by either sex, 
and a fortiori any measure of the postponement 
of marriage which has almost certainly been in 
progress. .. . The important question is, at what 
age is marriage contracted for the first time?® 


As R. R. Kuczynski has also said, “Both 
from the economic and social viewpoint 
[remarriages] differ, on the whole, from first 
marriages.”’? Moreover, the proportion of 


5 City of Boston, Registry Department, Annual 
Report on Births, Marriages, and Deaths (Boston, 
1850), p. 8; Annual Report, III, xiii; IV, 27; V, 
22-25; etc. 

®Secretary of State, Annual Report Relating to 
the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
(Lansing, Mich., 1893), pp. 87 ff.; W. F. Willcox, 
“Marriage Rate in Michigan, 1870-1890,” Publica- 
tions of the American Statistical Association, IV 
(March-June, 1894), 7. In 1940 Willcox raised the 
same devastating question regarding all divorce 
studies that have been made (see his Studies in 
American Demography (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1940], p. 350). 

7“The Analysis of Vital Statistics. I. Marriage 
Statistics,’ Economica, V (new ser.; May, 1938), 
139. 
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first marriages fluctuates significantly from 
area to area, time to time, and class to class 
within a society. It should also be noted that 
the character of remarriage is not constant 
and has drastically changed in this country, 
the divorced group replacing the widowed in 
importance. Any calculations on marriage 
(or divorce) data, to be meaningful, must 
separate first from remarriages. 

The failure to separate first marriages, 
even yet, is a principal defect of American 
data and studies. Most research, including 
doctoral dissertations, can be dismissed on 
this account. Some writers are so oblivious 
to the question that they do not even iden- 
tify their data in this regard. The great ma- 
jority of statistical tables on marriage in 
city, state, and federal reports are almost 
entirely devoid of meaning because they deal 
only with all marriages; and thus a mass of 
data has been hopelessly lost. Even mar- 
riage-prediction studies have not been 
refined for first marriage, so that the mean- 
ing of the whole is confused and the predic- 
tive conclusions cannot be said to refer to 
persons married for the first time only. 

Further refinement of records to isolate 
primary marriages, a first marriage for both 
parties, might show other important differ- 
ences. Detailed statistics of this kind, how- 
ever, are not often published by state 
agencies. 

Nationality.—The changing nationality 
complexion of our population makes any 
statement regarding changes in the under- 
lying American pattern of age at marriage 
highly uncertain. By reason of their number, 
and cultural transmission to their children, 
the immigrants’ heritage, grafted upon the 
American, reacted in time to modify our 
basic pattern. Moreover, the nationality of 
the immigrants changed from time to time. 
It is important to note the shift in nation- 
ality type around 1900, whereafter the rural, 
Catholic, southeastern European, earlier- 
marrying peoples came to predominate. If a 
tradition of early marriage was passed on to 
the offspring of these groups, a downward 
age influence could have entered in, con- 
trasting with the habits of the pre-1900 off- 
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spring who were derived mostly from North 
European stock. Many of the “new” immi- 
grants settled in the Northeastern States, 
including Massachusetts. The possibility of 
a nationality influence on age at marriage 
cannot be ignored. Much research would 
have to be done to clarify this point. 

The delay incident to migration and get- 
ting established in the New World, prior to 
starting a family, might be expected to have 
increased the average age at marriage of the 
foreign-born. Their peculiar concentration 
in the marriageable years, however, renders 
a wholly reliable conclusion uncertain. What 
information we have indicates that the aver- 
age age at first marriage is highest for the 
foreign-born and lowest for the native-born 
of native parents, with the children of for- 
eign parents in the middle position. Excep- 
tions to this can be found according to na- 
tionality: the Italian-born brides, one of the 
“new” classes, married earlier than the 
native-born brides in Upper New York 
State in 1920.° 

This means, of course, that if one wishes 
to approach the native behavior, allowances 
must be made in interpreting averages which 
include variable proportions and types of 
foreign-born, depending on their relative 
numbers and the local nationality type. 

Migratory marriages.—In so far as migra- 
tory marriages differ by age and other at- 
tributes from the rest, their inclusion or 
omission from state totals can produce seri- 
ous distortions. And, if there have been im- 
portant shifts in the relative significance of 
this factor, a trend study of a particular 
state can be placed in serious doubt. This 
problem can be solved only by reallocation 
of out-of-state marriages; but, lacking a na- 
tional program, it is not likely that much can 
be accomplished, and the data of a number 
of states must remain inadmissible therefor. 
Because of legal provisions in Massachu- 
setts, and the absence of much comment on 
couples entering or leaving the state to be 
married, it is not likely that this problem 


8 New York State Department of Health, Annual 
Report of the Division of Vital Statistics (Legislative 
Doc. 47 [Albany, 1921]). 
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weakens the Massachusetts data. Some 
caution, however, should still be held regard- 
ing marriages of nonresidents in Massachu- 
setts, especially during war periods, since 
the state has a military training camp in its 
borders. The concurrence of the crude mar- 
riage rates for Massachusetts and the United 
States very greatly minimizes the possible 
importance of this point.’ In addition, the 
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portion began to drop steadily, amounting 
to only about 2 per cent in recent years. The 
proportion of marriages in which both were 
native-born showed a reciprocal kind of fluc- 
tuation, declining to about 45 per cent of all 
marriages in 1890, holding this level until 
1914, and thereafter rising constantly until 
in 1948 almost go per cent of the marriages 
were of this type. 
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Fic. 1.—Percentage Massachusetts marriages by nativity 


crude marriage rate over the century has a 
regularity about it and some fluctuations 
which are understandable. 


MASSACHUSETTS MARRIAGES 


Nationality—One hundred years ago 
marriages in which both parties were native- 
born accounted for almost 60 per cent of all 
marriages, while nearly 10 per cent were of 
mixed nativity, and both parties were of 
foreign nativity in 30 per cent of the cases. 
From 1875 to 1885 there was a drop in 
jointly foreign-born marriages to 20 per 
cent, then a recovery to the former level; 
thereafter this type continued to account 
for over one-third of all marriages until 
1914, when (coincident with the war and 
subsequent immigration restriction) the pro- 
_ ° Annual Report; National Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics, Vital Statistics—S pecial Reports, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 4 (September, 1948). 


The relative proportion of native-born 
males marrying foreign-born females, and 
vice versa, has shifted over the years. At 
the start the proportion of each type of 
mixed marriage was the same; for fifteen 
years following the Civil War native-born 
females, more often than native-born males, 
took a foreign spouse; from 1880 to 1910 the 
situation was reversed, with the native- 
born male more often taking a foreign-born 
spouse; but from rg1o to date it has been 
the native-born female again who has more 
often wed a foreign-born mate. The percent- 
age which these mixed-nativity marriages 
represented in the total rose steadily and 
regularly from 8 per cent at the beginning 
to over 20 per cent of all marriages in the 
1890’s and 1900’s. The decline in this type 
of marriage began in 1930, lagging about 
one-half generation behind the previous 
decline in the jointly foreign-born marriages. 
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There is nothing in these data to indicate 
the known change in nationality type which 
may be quite important. And, since these 
percentages refer to all marriages, they do 
not indicate what the condition might be 
regarding first marriages only over the 
years. It might be surmised that fewer and 
fewer marriages of the foreign-born were 
first marriages in recent years. 

Percentage of first and primary marriages. 
—The proportion of marriages in which both 
parties were married for the first time (pri- 
mary) and marriages in which either party 
was married for the first time has varied 
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to 1 per cent in 1914; and since then it has 
varied between 1 and 2 per cent, with the 
female figure remaining higher. It might be 
conjectured that the upsurge in postwar 
divorces and war widowhood (both occur- 
ring in the more marriageable ages) equal- 
ized the chances for remarriage of the sexes 
in 1946-48 as a whole, so that more female 
than male marriages were remarriages in 
these years. 

The improvement in mortality and the 
rising divorce rate could also account for the 
convergence of the male and female per- 
centages of first marriages. Mortality im- 
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Fic. 2.—Percentage Massachusetts first marriages by sex and type 


similarly over the years. Of course, gen- 
erally go-95 per cent of all first marriages 
of either sex are primary marriages. 
Throughout the hundred years, with the 
exception of 1946-48, the percentage of all 
first marriages was higher for the females 
than for the males. This means that, com- 
pared to the females, males remarried more 
often, choosing never-married females, and 
that remarriage was less likely for the 
female. 

The differential in the percentage of all 
first marriages of the two sexes has dimin- 
ished over the years. In the earlier decades 
the females showed about 6 per cent more 
first marriages than the males; after 1880 the 
difference in the percentages decreased down 


provement would allow more and more 
males as well as females to remain in the 
married state longer and not become wid- 
owed until past the marriageable ages, 
whereas the rising divorce rate would shift 
those remarrying to the younger, more mar- 
riageable years. This kind of reasoning 
would have to be substantiated, however, to 
ascertain whether the two influences equal- 
ize each other or whether remarriages as 4 
whole are younger in recent decades. It is 
known that there has been a reversal in the 
proportion of the widowed and divorced 
classes constituting the remarriage group, 
with the divorced becoming increasingly 
more important. The decline in the size of 
the family, resulting in widows with fewer 
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dependent children, may have increased 
their chances of remarriage. Whether there 
has been a change in the male attitude about 
accepting a previously married wife can 
only be supposed. 

The primary (first-first) marriages have 
ranged from 76 to 86 per cent; male all first 
marriages, from 82 to go per cent; and fe- 
male all first marriages, from 87 to g2 per 
cent. The proportions of first marriages 
have varied appreciably in recent decades, 
as they did at the beginning of the period. 
From 1850 to 1864 there was a gradual drop 
in the proportion of first marriages followed 
by a recovery in the proportion up to 1873, 
when another dip occurred. The reason for 
the first movement is not apparent, al- 
though the increase of widowhood during 
the Civil War may have accentuated the 
drop in first marriages. The second dip in 
the 1870’s might be attributed to a decline 
in immigration and economic depression. 
An abrupt drop also occurred in 1918, owing 
no doubt to the influenza epidemic and 
deaths from the first World War, creating 
an increase in widowhood and also (as a con- 
sequence of wartime marriage rates) some 
depletion of marriageable single persons. 

The advent of the recent depression did 
not retard first marriages, but retarded 
rematriages instead, up until 1937. The 
surge of marriages in the early years of 
World War ITI, and later the absence of eligi- 
ble men on duty in the armed forces, caused 
another sharp drop in the proportion of first 
marriages in 1943-45; and the recovery to 
the former high level had not yet occurred 
in 1948. 

These Massachusetts marriage data in- 
dicate: (1) the proportions of first marriages 
of the different types have greatly varied 
over the years; (2) the variations reflect the 
major social changes; and (3) the marriage 
movements in one year can influence the 
proportions of first marriages occurring in 
subsequent years. The methodological neces- 
sity to study a particular type of marriage 
should be apparent from this. 

Percentage of first marriages in age groups. 
—The organization of Massachusetts mar- 


riage data by percentages in age groups is 
suggestive but should be interpreted with 
great caution. The change in the numerical 
concentration of marriages by age is obvi- 
ously misleading in that marriages at one 
age leave fewer eligibles for the next age, al- 
though this point is sometimes ignored.'° 
The more meaningful comparison is that 
which shows the change in the marriage rate 
by age. Whereas the percentage distribution 
is extremely peaked, the marriage rates 
(after a rapid rise at the legal age for mar- 
riage) show a much more gradual change in 
the marriage behavior from age to age. 

The changing age distribution of the 
population is a very important consideration 
concerning marriage ages organized in this 
way. An “‘older” population with the same 
marriage rates as a “younger” population, 
age for age, would be expected to show a 
greater proportion of older marriages per- 
centagewise. Changes in the mortality and 
fertility pattern and the cessation of immi- 
gration have created such an “‘older’”’ popu- 
lation in Massachusetts. 

Most analysts of percentage distributions 
of marriages by age have had no such con- 
siderations in mind. Hence, in the same un- 
refined sense, the changes in the percentage 
distributions of the marriages by age group 
in this populous state of Massachusetts are 
in flat contradiction to frequently alleged 
changes. 

There have been variable movements in 
these percentages but nothing to indicate a 
long-term trend to earlier marriage. The new 
shift to younger marriages since 1940 cannot 
yet be vouchsafed as an established trend 
and can only be accepted, for the time being, 
as a short-term fluctuation. 

Up to 1goo there was a visible drop in 
the percentage of males married in the age 
group twenty to twenty-four but no signifi- 
cant trend from 1900 to 1940; while in the 
next important age group, twenty-five to 
twenty-nine, there was an upward rise in 
the percentage of such marriages up to 

© See P. Glick and E. Landau, “‘Age as a Factor 
in Marriage,” American Sociological Review, XV 
(August, 1950), 519-20. 
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1g0o and again no significant trend from 
1900 to 1940. The older age groups of males 
showed the same general trend as did the 
twenty-five to twenty-nine group. The in- 
crease of youthful male marriages under the 
age of twenty was of slight moment, moving 
from about 2 per cent of all first marriages in 
the 1850’s to almost 4 per cent in the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s. 

The percentage of females who married 
at ages twenty to twenty-four moved 
slightly downward up to 1900 but evidenced 
no important change from 1900 to 1940. The 
neighboring age groups moved inversely : up 
to 1900 there was a decline in the percentage 
married under the age of twenty but a rise 
in the percentage married in the twenty- 
five to twenty-nine group; from 1900 to 
1940 there was a variable but slight rise in 
the percentage married under twenty years 
of age but a decline in the percentage mar- 
ried from twenty-five to twenty-nine years 
of age. The percentage of females married 
at thirty years and over has gradually risen 
throughout, accounting for one out of every 
eight first marriages of recent date but only 
one out of every fourteen first marriages a 
century ago. 

Even comparing the recent tide of youth- 
ful marriages since 1940, percentagewise, 
there were more first marriages in the 
younger ages in the 1850’s, and there were 
definitely fewer first marriages in the older 
age groups. One cannot see in these data any 
convincing trend to earlier marriages from 
1890 to 1940, as is often claimed, although 
allowance should be made for the changing 
age distribution, nationality comparison, 
and other population factors. 

The hue and cry of “child marriage” of 
the 1920’s seems extravagant in view of the 
continuously small percentage of first mar- 
riages in the young age groups.” “Child 
marriages’”—technically speaking, mar- 
riages of females at the age of fifteen and 
under and males at seventeen years and un- 
der—rarely exceeded 0.5 per cent of all first 
marriages and more often amounted to less. 


uF, S. Hall and M. Richmond, Child Marriages 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1925). 
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Child marriages of females (upon whom 
most concern centered) varied from 0.3-0.4 
per cent in the late 1800’s to 0.1-0.2 per 
cent at the turn of the century, rising again 
to 0.4 per cent in the 1920’s, but receding 
once more to 0.1-o.2 per cent in recent 
years. The frequent testimonies of youthful 
marriages in the old days are not substan- 
tiated by these marriage data. 

The crude average age at first marriage.— 
These simple averages are open to the ob- 
jections just mentioned: distortion due to 
the changing age distribution, nationality 
composition, and other factors. But nearly 
all writers have only these crude averages 
in mind when they refer to changes in mar- 
riage age. In Massachusetts, as in a number 
of other states, such averages derived from 
marriage data contradict the generally held 
conclusions. 

With some fluctuations there has been an 
apparent over-all rise in the crude mean and 
median age at first marriage for both sexes 
from 1850 to 1900; and, in the more variable 
period from 1900 to 1940, there has been no 
decided change in the averages. Starting 
with 1890, there has been a noticeable rise 
and fall in the averages down to 1914. The 
first war and postwar years evidenced an- 
other rise in the averages, but from 1922 to 
1932 the averages declined again. Once 
more the averages rose, late in the depres- 
sion, and started another decline just prior 
to 1940. The shifts in these averages never 
exceeded a range of one year. Since World 
War II the averages have remained low, 
but, if we exclude 1947-48, the mean ages 
were no lower than in 1890, and the median 
ages only moderately lower than in 1890. 

What the crude averages would show 
when refined for the native-born whites of 
the “old” nationality stock could only be 
learned from a carefully controlled study of 
the original records. If Massachusetts immi- 
grants delayed their marriages, as might be 
expected, and if the “new’’ South European 
immigrants (and their children) are an 
earlier-marrying group, the crude averages 
of the native stock in the earlier decades 
might reasonably have been lower than 
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TABLE i* 
AVERAGE AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
MEDIAN MEAN MEDIAN MEAN MEDIAN MEAN 
YEAR YEAR | YEAR 
Male| | mate) Fe Male| | mate| Fe | Male| F& | wate! Fe 
male male male male male male 
1845T..| 25.0] 22.7] 26.1] 23.9] 1880. 25.6| 23.1| 26.6] 24.1) 1915....] 25.8) 23.2] 27.0] 24.4 
1846}. .| 25.0] 22.4] 26.0) 23.6] 1881. 25.6) 23.1] 26.5] 24.1] 1916....| 25.9] 23.3] 27.0] 24.5 
18477. .| 24.8] 22.3] 25.9] 23.3] 1882. 25.5| 23.1| 26.6] 24.1] 1917....| 25.8] 23.3] 27.0] 24.5 
18487. .| 24.8] 22.2] 25.8] 23.3] 1883.. 25.6| 23.2] 26.6] 24.2) 1918....| 26.4] 23.7] 27.9] 25.1 
1849...| 25.1| 22.5] 26.1) 23.6) 1884.. 25.6) 23.2] 26.6] 24.2] 1919... .| 26.3] 23.6] 27.5] 24.9 
1850...] 25.2] 22.5] 26.2| 23.6) 1885....| 25.9] 23.3] 26.8) 24.3] 26.3) 23.6] 27.4) 24.9 
1851...] 25.2] 22.4] 26.2| 23.4) 1886....| 26.0) 23.3] 26.9] 24.3] I921....| 26.6) 23.5) 27.7) 24.8 
1852...| 25.1] 22.4] 26.2] 23.3] 1887.. 25.9) 23.3] 26.8) 24.3] 1922....| 26.6) 23.6) 27.7] 24.9 
1853...] 25.0] 22.4] 26.0] 23.3] 1888.. 25.9| 23.3| 26.8] 24.3] 1923....| 26.3] 23.4] 27.4] 24.7 
1854...] 24.9] 22.4] 26.0] 23.3] 1889.. 25.9) 23.4] 26.9] 24.4] 1924....| 26.2] 23.3] 27.4] 24.6 
1855...| 25.0] 22.6] 26.1] 23.6] 1890. 25.9] 23.4) 26.8] 24.5] 1925....] 26.2] 23.3) 27.4] 24.6 
1856...| 24.8] 22.5] 26.0} 23.4! 1891.. 25.9] 23.3] 26.8) 24.4] 1926....| 26.1] 23.3] 27.3] 24.6 
1857...| 24.9] 22.6] 26.0} 23.5] 1892.. 25.8) 23.3] 26.8] 24.4] 1927....| 26.1| 23.3] 27.2] 24.6 
1858...| 25.0] 22.6] 26.2] 23.6) 1893. 26.0) 23.4] 26.9] 24.5] 1928....| 26.0] 23.2] 27.2] 24.5 
1859...] 24.9] 22.6] 26.1] 23.5]| 1894. 26.0] 23.4] 26.9] 1929....| 26.1] 23.3] 27.2] 24.5 
1860...| 25.1] 22.7] 26.2] 23.6) 1895. 26.0] 23.5] 26.9] 24.5] 1930....| 26.0) 23.2] 27.1] 24.5 
1861...]| 25.1] 22.5] 26.3] 23.5] 1896. 26.1] 23.5] 27.1] 24.5] 1931....| 26.1) 23.2] 27.3] 24.5 
1862.. | 25.1] 22.5] 26.3] 23.4] 1897. 26.1) 23.5| 27.1] 24.6] 1932....| 25.8] 23.1] 27.1] 24.3 
1863...| 25.7| 22.8} 26.8] 23.7] 1898. 26.3) 23.6] 27.2) 24.6) 1933....| 26.0] 23.3] 27.2] 24.4 
1864...| 25.5] 22.8] 26.6) 23.7] 1899. 26.5] 23.7| 27.4] 24.38] 1934....| 26.1| 23.5] 27.2] 24.6 
1865...| 25.7| 22.9] 26.7] 23.8] 1900.. 26.5} 23.6] 27.4] 24.7] 1935...-| 26.3] 23.6] 27.3] 24.6 
1866...| 25.5] 22.8] 26.5] 23.9) Igo1.. 26.5] 23.7| 27.4] 24.8] 1936....| 26.4] 23.7] 27.5] 24.9 
1867...] 25.5] 22.8] 26.6] 23.8] 1902.. 26.4) 23.6] 27.3] 24.7] 1937....| 26.4] 23.7] 27.5] 24.9 
1868...] 25.5] 22.9] 26.6) 23.9] 1903.. 26.4) 23.6] 27.3] 24.7] 1938....| 26.3] 23.6] 27.5] 24.9 
1869...| 25.3] 22.9] 26.5] 23.9] 1904. . 26.4| 23.6] 27.4) 24.8] 1939....| 26.3] 23.7] 27.4] 24.9 
1870. 25.3] 22.9] 26.4] 23.8] I905.. 26.3) 23.5| 27.3] 24.7] 1940....| 26.2] 23.6] 27.3] 24.9 
1871...] 25.3] 22.7] 26.3] 23.7] 1906.. 26.1] 23.5] 27.1) 24.6] 25.8] 23.5] 27.1] 24.8 
1872...] 25.1] 22.8] 26.3] 23.7] 1907.. 26.0] 23.4] 27.1) 24.5] 1942....] 25.2] 23.2] 26.9] 24.6 
1873...] 25.1] 22.8] 26.3] 23.8] 1908.. 26.0) 23.4] 27.2] 24.6) 1943....| 25.2] 23.2] 27.1] 24.8 
1874...] 25.4] 22.9] 26.5] 23.9] I909.. 26.0] 23.4] 27.2) 24.6] 1944....| 25.1| 23.2] 27.1] 24.8 
1875...| 25.2] 22.9] 26.4] 23.9] 25.9) 23.4| 27.1) 24.6] 1945....| 25.4] 23.2] 27.1] 24.8 
1876...| 25.4| 23.0] 26.6] 24.1] 1911 26.0} 23.4] 27.2) 24.6] 1946....| 25.4] 23.2] 26.8] 24.5 
1877...| 25.3] 22.9] 26.4] 24 25.8) 23.3] 27.0] 24.6) 1947....| 25.0] 23.0] 26.6] 24.3 
1878...| 25.4] 23.0] 26.5] 24.1] 1913 25.8] 23.2] 26.9) 24.4] 1948....| 24.9] 22.9] 26.5] 24.2 
1879...| 25.8] 23.1] 26.7] 24 25.7] 23.1] 26.9) 24.4 


* In all recent decades the center points of the under-twenty age group were more nearly 18.6 and 19.1 years for the females and 
males, respectively, instead of 17.5 years for both—which latter figure was used by the Massachusetts registrar in his calculations 
of the crude averages ({1882], p. 43). In the calculation of the mean age for the early years, when single years under age twenty were 
not reported in full, the more accurate center-point values were used for the under-twenty age group. From 1890 onward single-year 
age data were available to age twenty and were used: by subtracting the value of remarriages occurring before age twenty from the 
aggregate, using an assumed age value of 19.5 for remarriages. Some errors were found in the Massachusetts reports and in Bailey’s 
Modern Social Conditions. 


t See text. Year ending April 30, 1845, etc. Calendar years begin in 1849. 
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those shown up to 1900 and in the decades 
since 1900 slightly higher (if we exclude the 
“new” emphasis). Thus the basic American 
pattern of age at marriage might have in- 
creased regularly over the years, according 
to the crude averages. Information on New 
Jersey primary marriages, both parties na- 
tive-born and white, revealed a possible 
slight increase in the crude average age at 
first marriage.” 


marriage. The expectation of life is never 
calculated by averaging the ages of those 
who die each year, and such a calculation is 
just as improper for measurement of mar- 
riage. The correct method of determination 
has been fully explained by Kuczynski, who 
has demonstrated how simple averages may 
produce a completely misleading picture." 
Simply stated, the method uses age specific 
marriage rates to determine the pattern of 
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Fic. 3.—Average age at first marriage in Massachusetts 


It should be noted that the crude average 
ages rose steadily until 1900, and this same 
period was marked by a clear increase in pri- 
mary marriages and male first marriages 
and a decrease in the proportion of native- 
born marriages where both parties were 
native-born. The gradual decline in the 
averages from 1922 to 1932 was also at a 
time when primary native-born marriages 
began a steady proportional rise. 

The true average age at marriage.—The or- 
dinary averages of ages at marriage do not 
correctly measure the age expectancy of 


™% For the study of New Jersey records see n. 1 
above. 


marriage by age, which may also be refined 
for mortality losses. 

The method requires data on the number 
of first marriages and the never-married 


"3 Op. cit., p. 162. Similar actuarial methods have 
been used on population and population-marriage 
data in this country, but these studies cannot be 
accepted as wholly valid. See Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Statistical Bulletin, July and Sep- 
tember, 1929, May, 1942, and May, 1945; W. H. 
Grabill, “Attrition Life Tables for the Single Popu- 
lation,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XL (September, 1945), 364-75; Bureau of the 
Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1947); and Monahan, op. cit. Cf. also Bureau of the 
Census, ‘‘The Wartime Marriage Surplus,” Popu- 
lation, Series PM-1, No. 3 (November 12, 1944). 
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(single) population by single years of age 
for each sex. In this country the necessary 
population data appear only at decennial in- 
tervals, and no tables exist prior to 1890. 
The use of state data on marriages is also 
open to some question, especially because 
of migratory marriages. 


TABLE 2 


THE MEAN AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


MALE FEMALE 
YEAR 

Crude Refined Crude Refined 
26.8 28.4 24.5 95.5 
27.4 28.6 24.7 25.4 
28.0 24.6 24.8 
ee 27.4 27.1 24.9 24.3 
28.1 24.5 25.5 
$7.3 26.7 24.9 24.3 


The use of age-group data has been ob- 
jected to, and it is known that telescoping 
marriage ages in this way can significantly 
distort the calculated average ages." The 


tabulation of state population data on mari- 
tal status into ten-year age groups in earlier 
decades and the practice of states to report 
marriages by age group present serious dis- 
qualification of available data to which this 
refined method might be applied. 

With the above reservations respecting 
the results, the Kuczynski method was ap- 
plied to the Massachusetts marriage data.'s 

While the crude mean ages at first mar- 
riage for the six years show a very slight up- 
ward trend, the refined averages show a 
downward trend as well as greater variation. 
Examination of the calculations indicates 
that by relating the first marriages by age 
to the single population available for mar- 
riage, the Kuczynski method equalizes the 
population base and thus discounts the 
youthful marriages of the early decades and 
gives more weight to the youthful marriages 

™4 Kuczynski, op. cit., p. 149; Monahan, op. cit. 
See also R. R. Kuczynski, ““Demography—Science 
and Administration,” Eugenics Review, XXXVII 
(April, 1945), 12-22. 

15 Results are according to gross nuptiality (not 


refined for mortality) (see Kuczynski, op. cit.; 
Monahan, op. cit.). 
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of recent decades, and vice versa for the 
older marriage ages. The crude averages in- 
creased from 1890 to 1920, decreased from 
1920 to 1930, and rose again from 1930 to 
1940. The true averages showed the exactly 
opposite fact. 

In a different calculation crude-age spe- 
cific marriage rates of 1890 and 1910 were 
applied to the population base in 1940. Thus 
measured, the female crude average age at 
first marriage appears not to have increased, 
and the male average shows a slight decline. 
The control of the population base changed 
the direction of the trend, but not so strongly 
as shown by the refined method. 


SUMMARY 


Provided the data and the calculations 
do not mislead us, and the decennial years 
are representative (which is somewhat 
doubtful) of normal times, one might con- 
clude that the true mean age at marriage 
has declined about a year of age in Massa- 
chusetts since 1890 and the marriage pro- 
pensity has increased about 5 per cent. 

At the same time it should be remembered 
that no such refined considerations as those 
outlined in this article were ever implied in 
nearly all writings on the subject. Hence the 
crude and customary averages contradict 
the conclusions of authorities that the age 


TABLE 3 
CHANGE IN THE MARRIAGE RATE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
MALES FEMALES 
First Marriages First Marriages 
per 1,000 Population Per Cent per 1,000 Population Per Cent 
YEAR 39-34 rind Cent hots Per Cent 
arrying Marrying 
Married Married 
(Refined (Refined 
(Aged (Aged 
Total Single 45-54) Rate) Single 45-54) — 
Only Total Only 
1890. .... 32.0 56.5 90.3 87.9 26.8 61.3 87.8 82.7 
T600....... - 25.6 55.1 88.5 86.4 25.2 58.9 85.8 81.0 
ror... .... 26.6 58.5 87.3 88.7 26.5 63.3 84.0 84.4 
1920. .... 29.2 69.2 86.1 92.8 28.7 74.1 82.7 90.1 
ae 20.0 46.9 86.6 84.3 19.2 49.5 83.4 78.1 
1040.....-. 31.5 71.9 | 87.1 04.7 30.1 76.7 85.1 gI.5 


The true marriage rate.—The actuarial 
method just described also produces a truer 
picture of change in the propensity to mar- 
riage. Compared to the refined method, 
other measures appear to be exaggerations. 
From 1920 to 1930, for instance, the rela- 
tive drop in the crude rates was over 30 per 
cent, but the actuarial calculation (which 
shows the proportion who will eventually 
marry under prevailing age specific mar- 
riage rates) indicated only about one-third 
that great a change had taken place. Using 
the percentage ever-married in the age 
group forty-five to fifty-four as an index of 
marriage propensity at an enumeration date 
is most inaccurate.” 


at first marriage has declined in this coun- 
try. If we accept the present age pyramid of 
the population as the reality, with its occu- 
pational, urban, and nationality aspects, 
one might say that the simple average age at 
first marriage has gone up in Massachusetts 
and most probably in the United States. 
For a large segment of the available data, 
especially before 1890, simple averages are 
all that can be calculated. It should be 
recognized that such averages are only 


6 For a discussion of various marriage rates see 
Theodore Caplow, “A Critical Study of American 
Marriage Rates” (Ph.D. thesis, University of Min- 
nesota, June, 1946). 
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rough approximations which must be used 
with great caution. 

In view of these results, it is apparent 
that sociological theories and explanations 
of changes in marriage behavior have pro- 
ceeded far afield on the basis of faulty and 
inadequate facts. It might be wiser, as well 
as scientific, to admit our uncertain and ap- 
proximate knowledge than to give the ap- 


pearance of reality to our findings. The cul- 
tural heritage of the group principally deter- 
mines the pattern of age at marriage. In this 
country the custom of “early” and exten- 
sive marriage, although sensitive to social 
changes, seems to have altered very little 
since early times. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND THE DEFINITION OF CRIMES 


DONALD R. CRESSEY 


ABSTRACT 


The concept “crime” must be restricted to behavior which is so defined by the criminal law, yet assump- 
tions of proper scientific methodology make it necessary to define rigorously the phenomena under investiga- 
tion in criminology. Owing to lack of causal homogeneity within the general category “‘crime” and within 
the legal categories designating specific crimes, these two propositions present an apparent contradiction. 
The contradiction can in part be resolved by definition of homogeneous units within these categories, but 
for complete resolution definitions of homogeneous units must transcend legal categories. 


Criminology, in its attempts to become 
scientific, has continually encountered the 
problem of defining the behavior which 
should be included within the scope of its re- 
search. This problem usually is verbalized in 
the form of doubts about the scientific sig- 
nificance of “‘legal definitions” of criminal 
behavior generally or of “legal definitions” 
of specific types of criminal behavior, and 
it has arisen in connection with logical prob- 
lems of methodology in criminological re- 
search. Over twenty years ago it was pointed 
out that in criminology, as in all science, re- 
search projects must be designed in such a 
way that universal generalizations are pro- 
duced.* The position is that a generalization, 
to have scientific significance, must be uni- 
versal in the sense that it includes all cases of 
the phenomenon under investigation, thus 
permitting the discernment of exceptions 
and making possible the refinement of gen- 
eralizations. Although the old adage that 
“the exception proves the rule” (which in a 
sense amounts to saying that exceptional 
cases need not be taken seriously as coun- 
terarguments or as cases which invalidate 
generalizations) allows investigators to over- 
look negative cases, it is no longer possible to 
treat such exceptions so casually.? In order 
to search for such exceptional cases, which 
would disprove any generalizations pro- 

t F. Znaniecki, “Social Research in Criminology,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XII (April, 1928), 
307-22. See also A. R. Lindesmith, Opiate Addiction 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1947), pp. 
12-14; J. Michael and M. J. Adler, Crime, Law 


and Social Science (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1933), p. 168. 


duced, it is first of all necessary to define 
rigorously the phenomenon which is being 
studied. 

Such rigorous definition, in the case of 
criminology, amounts to clarification of the 
concept “‘crime”’ and of concepts designating 
specific crimes. Since concepts constitute the 
definitions of what is to be observed and are 
the variables between which empirical rela- 
tions are to be sought, it is apparent that the 
choice of concepts guiding the collection and 
analysis of the data studied in criminology 
will determine the fruitfulness of crimino- 
logical research.’ By conceptual clarification 
the explicit character of data subsumed un- 
der a given concept is revealed, and for 
criminology this means that it determines 
whether or not cumulative theory will be 
developed. Data organized in terms of 
crudely defined concepts cannot be com- 
pared in significant respects, and a scien- 
tific methodology by which generalizations 
are revised upon the appearance of negative 
instances is impossible when such concepts 
are used. 

In recent criminology this kind of meth- 
odology has in general been followed by 
those criminologists who have sought gen- 
eral explanations, either from the point of 


Cf. Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Per- 
sonality (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1935), pp. 18-24: “(Such exceptions] do not in any 
way ‘prove the rule’ but, on the contrary, are com- 
pletely valid disproofs, even though they are rare; 
indeed, so long as one single exception is demon- 
strable.” 


3 Cf. Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), p. 87- 
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view of the person or from the point of view 
of the group, for all criminal behavior, and 
the generalizations made have been in re- 
gard to crime defined as behavior punish- 
able by law.‘ Sutherland, for example, intro- 
duced the concept “‘white-collar crime’’ into 
criminology in order to provide instances 
which were exceptions to generalizations re- 
garding the cause-and-effect relationship be- 
tween social and personal pathologies and 
crime.s It was observed that the concept 
“crime” had been used in a restricted sense 
by “pathology theorists,” and it is con- 
cluded that their generalizations should be 
modified, probably in the direction of the 
differential association theory. The clarifica- 
tion of the concept made explicit the char- 
acter of the data subsumed under the legal 
category ‘“‘crime.””® 

A recent statement to the effect that the 
introduction of the white-collar-crime con- 
cept promises confusion rather than clarifi- 
cation in criminology completely overlooks 
the pertinent issue, namely, that a scientific 
generalization must be a generalization 
about a rigorously defined class.? A long pe- 
riod of legal experience with the concept 


4See the discussion by E. H. Sutherland, Prin- 
ciples of Criminology (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1947), pp. 10-27. 


SE. H. Sutherland, White Collar Crime (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1949), pp. 3-13, 20-55. 


6“Sutherland’s re-examination of the received 
concept of ‘crime’ provides an instructive instance 
of how such clarification induces a revision of 
hypotheses concerning the data organized in terms 
of the concept. He demonstrates an equivocation 
implicit in criminological theories which seek to 
account for the fact that there is a much higher 
rate of crime, as ‘officially measured,’ in the lower 
than in the upper social classes. ... We need not 
pursue Sutherland’s analysis further to detect the 
function of conceptual clarification in this instance. 
It provides for a reconstruction of data by indicating 
more precisely just what they include and what 
they exclude. In doing so, it leads to a liquidation 
of hypotheses set up to account for spurious data 
by questioning the assumptions on which the initial 
statistical data were based” (Merton, op. cit., p. 88). 


7E. W. Burgess, “Discussion” of Frank E. 
Hartung, “White-Collar Offenses in the Wholesale 
Meat Industry in Detroit,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LVI (July, 1950), 25-34. 


“crime” has provided such a definition.* A 
generalization, in contrast to a statistical 
comparison or correlation, must be a gen- 
eralization about crime in the technical legal 
sense, since to speak of crime as something 
other than that is a contradiction in terms. 
If behavior is not legally defined as crime, 
then it is not crime, no matter what degree 
of immorality, nonconformity, or “disap- 
pointingness” (to use Sheldon’s term) is ex- 
hibited.® 

However, another argument, apparently 
also arising because of concern for the 
methodological procedure outlined, has been 
that crime (generally) as legally defined is 
not useful for scientific research and gen- 
eralization, since, though norms might be 
rigorously defined, it is not a homogeneous 
class in other than a legal or a technical 
sense.’° That is, the concepts of crime and of 
specific types of crime are precise and clear 
enough to elicit explicit and desired re- 
sponses from law-enforcement authorities, 


8 Cf. Jerome Hall, “Prolegomena to a Science 
of Criminal Law,” University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review, LXXXIX (March, 1941), 549-80, and 
Paul W. Tappan, “Who Is the Criminal?” American 
Sociological Review, XII (February, 1947), 96-102. 


9 Tappan, op. cit.; cf. also Hartung, op. cit. The 
same kind of problem arises in respect to the defini- 
tion of “criminals.” In general, problems of the 
use of the concept “criminal” are relevant to the 
present discussion in so far as some authors con- 
sider as criminal only those who have committed a 
crime, others consider as criminal those who have 
behaved in an antisocial manner, and a third group 
considers as criminal only a small portion of those 
who have committed crimes. From the point of view 
of the approach by which “the criminal” is con- 
sidered as a social or personality type there is merit 
in the use of the concept in the third manner, since 
criminality plays a relatively slight part in the life- 
histories of most criminals. But, again, the use of the 
concept in this manner does not direct our research 
toward most of the pertinent problems of crimi- 
nology. It is recognized that to move from the con- 
cept “crime” to the concept “criminal,” even in a 
legal sense, is difficult because the criminal law 
does not define for us the length of time a person 
remains a criminal after he has committed a crime. 

10 Cf. Burgess, op. cit., and Thorsten Sellin, 
Culture Conflict and Crime (Social Science Research 
Council Bull. 41 [New York, 1938]), pp. 20-21. 
This argument is very different from the one which 
confuses “deviant behavior” and “crime.” 
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but they are not precise enough for sci- 
entific research. The most noted proponent 
of general explanations in criminology has 
himself pointed out that “‘it is not likely 
that a general explanation of all crimes will 
be sufficiently specific or precise to aid 
greatly in understanding or controlling 
crime. In order to make progress in the ex- 
planation of crime it is desirable to break 
crime into more homogeneous units.” Al- 
though burglary, robbery, embezzlement, 
and rape are all crimes, it is almost obvious 
that they are not homogeneous in respect to 
causation, and it is even conceivable that 
specific legal definitions of these crimes (e.g., 
of burglary) do not delimit categories which 
are homogeneous in regard to their causal or 
genetic characteristics. 

In an attempt to deal more effectively 
with criminal Jaw theory, legal scholars have 
made significant definitions of logically ho- 
mogeneous units both within the area of 
crime generally (e.g., the division into crimes 
mala in se and mala prohibita and into crimes 
involving strict liability and those not in- 
volving it) and within a specific category of 
crime such as larceny.” Sociologists have 
similarly suggested procedures for studying 
“sociological units” rather than “legal 
units” within the broad field of crime and 
within the definitions of specific types of 
crime. 

The typological approach to offenses and 
offenders is one such procedure, though it 
has been used in criminology almost exclu- 
sively in connection with criminals, not 
crimes.’’ This approach has, however, been 
used in defining homogeneous units within a 
specific offense category rather than within 
the whole area of crime. For instance, 
Riemer has differentiated between six socio- 
logical types of offenses within the legal 
category “embezzlement,” as that crime is 
defined in Swedish criminal law,’4 and Lot- 


Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, p. 218. 

12 Jerome Hall, Theft, Law and Society (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1935). 

13 See, e.g., A. R. Lindesmith and H. W. Dun- 
ham, “Some Principles of Criminal Typology,” 
Social Forces, XIX (March, 1941), 309-14. 
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tier has differentiated between embezzle- 
ments committed by lone offenders and 
those committed by groups of offenders.’ 

A second procedure suggested by sociolo- 
gists for breaking crime into homogeneous 
units is the study of “behavior systems.” 
These systems of criminal behavior also are 
defined in such a way that they become 
homogeneous within the legal definition of 
crime and in such a way that they do not 
strain the traditional use of the concept. 
“Professional theft,” for example, has been 
shown to be a behavior system within the 
broader legal category of theft.’® This proce- 
dure also has proved valuable in the study of 
drug addiction,’ circus grifting,® white-col- 
lar crime,’® and, from the point of view of 
control, larceny.”° 

However, since a behavior system in 
crime is, among other things, an integrated 
unit including traditions, a feeling of belong- 
ingness, codes, and esprit de corps among 
participants, it is immediately apparent 
that the entire area of crime cannot be stud- 
ied in this manner. Moreover, the principal 
concern when dealing with behavior systems 
is with explanation of the system as a unit, 
not with the processes or mechanisms in- 
volved when a person becomes a member of 
the system.” In order to derive scientifically 
significant categories for etiological study of 
cases of criminal behavior which is less sys- 
tematic than that involved in a behavior 
system, and in order to make, subsequently, 
scientifically significant generalizations 
about such behavior, it is necessary in many 

™ Svend Riemer, “Embezzlement: Pathological 


Basis,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XXXII (November—December, 1941), 411-23 

8S. Lottier, “Tension Theory of Criminal Be- 
havior,” American Sociological Review, VII (De- 
cember, 1942), 840-48. 

%*E. H. Sutherland, The Professional Thief 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937). 

7 Lindesmith, of. cit. 

8 Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, pp. 226- 
29. 

19 Sutherland, White Collar Crime. 

2° Hall, Theft, Law and Society. 

2t See the discussion by Sutherland, Principles of 
Criminology, pp. 218-30. 
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instances to combine legal categories of 
crime. As indicated above, this must be done 
in such a way that the tradition-bound use 
of the term describing the specific crime is 
not strained, otherwise the phenomenon un- 
der investigation no longer falls within the 
domain of “‘criminology,” using a strict con- 
struction of that term. Such a procedure has 
been developed for study of the legally de- 
fined crime of “embezzlement” and the type 
of behavior which embezzlement entails. It 
is anticipated that this procedure can be 
used in the study of other types of criminal 
behavior. 

In the course of an attempt to derive a 
sociological theory of embezzlement by in- 
terviewing all prisoners confined for that of- 
fense at the Illinois State Penitentiaries at 
Joliet it was almost immediately discovered 
that the legal category did not describe a 
homogeneous class of criminal behavior. 
Persons whose behavior was not adequately 
described by the definition of embezzlement 
were confined for that offense, and persons 
whose behavior was adequately described by 
the definition were confined for some other 
offense. When this was discovered, the term 
neither was so construed as to make it mean- 
ingless from a legal point of view nor was it 
modified by implication in such a way that 
it no longer precisely defined a scientifically 
significant category of behavior. If a person 
criminally violates financial trust and is sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for confidence 
game, even if he has behaved in the same 
manner as one who criminally violates a 
trust and is sentenced to the penitentiary 
for embezzlement, the use of the concept 
“embezzlement” to denote his behavior 
would not only result in numerous legalistic 
complications such as those encountered by 
psychiatrists when they write of “infant 
criminality,” but a generalization about this 
kind of ‘‘embezzlement” would be scien- 
tifically useless, since another investigator 
would be unable to search for negative 
cases.” 


= The literature on “embezzlement” is replete 
with examples of the vague use of the concept in 
this way, and as a result there has been practically 


Consequently, the legal definition, as 
such, was abandoned, and in its place two 
criteria for inclusion of any particular case 
in the investigation were established. First, 
the person must have accepted a position of 
trust in good faith. This is almost identical 
with the requirement of the legal definition 
that the “felonious intent” in embezzlement 
must be formulated after the time of taking 
possession. All legal definitions are in agree- 
ment in this respect. Second, the person 
must have violated that trust by committing 
a crime. These criteria permit the inclusion 
of almost all persons convicted for em- 
bezzlement and larceny by bailee and, in ad- 
dition, a proportion of those convicted for 
confidence game and forgery. Each of these 
four offenses involves a violation of financial 
trust, and some of the offenses in each cate- 
gory are violations of positions of trust 
which were accepted in good faith.*? The 


no progress toward the cumulative development of a 
theoretical explanation of the type of behavior 
which embezzlement entails, and even the factual 
conclusions of empirical studies are not immediately 
comparable in all respects. Bonding companies, 
for instance, ordinarily use the term to denote the 
behavior of all fidelity and surety bond defaulters 
(United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
100r Embezzlers (Baltimore: Author, 1937], and 
zoor Embezzlers, Post War (Baltimore: Author, 
1950]; Virgil Peterson, “Why Honest People Steal,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XX XVIII 
[July-August, 1947], 94-103). It also has been used 
to denote the criminal behavior of all persons em- 
ployed in banks (L. A. Pratt, “I Catch Bank Em- 
bezzlers,” Collier’s, CXXII [November 20, 1948], 
51, and Bank Frauds, Their Detection and Prevention 
[New York: Ronald Press Co., 1947]). In one in- 
stance the concept has been used in such a way that 
it included swindlers as well as embezzlers (Riemer, 
op. cit.). The varied usage of the term is due to 
oversight on the part of some investigators, but it 
is also due in part to the existence of a variety of 
legal definitions among the states and foreign coun- 
tries. For example, in Swedish law, “embezzlement” 
includes some of the offenses which the laws of some 
of our states define as confidence game or obtaining 
money under false pretenses, and in New York 
there is no embezzlement, that type of offense being 
included in a broad definition of “larceny.” 

33 An examination of the records of persons con- 
fined in the penitentiaries for issuing fictitious 
checks and for conspiracy also was made, but the 
behavior of none of the fourteen persons confined 
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phenomenon under investigation was there- 
fore defined as “criminal violation of finan- 
cial trust.” The use of this new concept had 
the effect of providing a rigorous definition 
of the behavior under investigation, so that 
a generalization could be made about all in- 
stances of the behavior, but it did not do 
violence to the legal definition of ‘“embezzle- 
ment” or of the other three crimes. 

To illustrate the inadequacy of the use of 
legal concepts, as such, in scientific gen- 
eralization about embezzlement we need 
only refer to the varied usage of legal terms 
by the state of Illinois in sentencing men to 
its penitentiaries. First, this state uses “‘ob- 
taining money by means of confidence 
game”’ to cover a multitude of offenses in- 
cluding, in order of frequency used for com- 
mitment, the issuing of a fraudulent check, 
obtaining money or property by some other 
trick in which advantage is taken of the con- 
fidence which the offender has established in 
the victim, and the criminal conversion of 
money or property accepted in good faith 
while acting in a fiduciary capacity. The 
last type of behavior is fundamentally dif- 
ferent, sociologically, from that in which a 
man “sells air” or issues a check on a non- 
existent account, and it is obviously much 
closer to embezzlement than it is to classical 
confidence game. However, in such cases it 
is frequently difficult for a defendant to 
prove that ‘criminal intent” was absent at 
the time the money or property was ac- 
cepted and that instead it was present only 
after the property had come into his legal 
possession. Often the defendant is not inter- 
ested in producing such proof. 

Second, the definition of forgery is in II- 
linois more precise than that of confidence 
game, but again some forgeries are more 
closely related to embezzlement than they 
are to other forgeries. Those forgeries com- 
mitted in situations where the criminal is 
trusted (i.e., a forged check is accepted by a 


for those offenses met the criteria. Meeting the 
criteria were 4.8 per cent of the 104 forgery cases, 
16.1 per cent of the 124 confidence-game cases, 
88.9 per cent of the 36 embezzlement cases, and 
94.1 per cent of the 17 larceny-by-bailee cases. 
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victim) are no more homogeneous sociologi- 
cally than crimes called ‘‘confidence game” 
are homogeneous because the person is simi- 
larly trusted. In many instances, one forges 
as a part of his embezzlement, so that the 
prosecuting attorney has, in effect, the 
choice of prosecuting him for either or both 
crimes. The behavior of a bank teller who, 
for example, forges a customer’s name on a 
withdrawal slip made out in the amount of 
$100 and then pockets the money is logically 
identical, using the concept ‘‘criminal viola- 
tion of financial trust,” to embezzlement by 
a teller who simply indicates that a $100 
withdrawal has been made when in fact it 
has not been made. 

Third, larceny by bailee and embezzle- 
ment are legally distinguishable in Illinois 
(this is not true in all states), but the legal 
distinction is relevant for scientific purposes 
only in the way that the legal distinction be- 
tween forgery and embezzlement is relevant. 
The legal differentiation hinges on the na- 
ture of the trust relationship—whether of 
trustor-trustee or of bailor-bailee—but such 
differentiation is unnecessary if the trust- 
violation concept is used instead of the legal 
categories. Again, the matter of legal proof 
presents perplexing problems, since it is dif- 
ficult to prove in court, for example, whether 
one who rented an automobile and ab- 
sconded with it actually intended to ab- 
scond with it at the time he rented it (con- 
fidence game) or whether he rented it in 
good faith and then later decided to abscond 
with it (larceny by bailee). 

Fourth, not even the relatively precise 
definition of embezzlement is used con- 
sistently in the state. We encountered four 
different cases in which persons convicted 
for embezzlement had obviously intended to 
“beat” their victims at the time they ac- 
cepted the position of trust. In one such 
case, which demonstrates the legal impor- 
tance of proving the presence of criminal in- 
tent at different periods, a man was con- 
victed for embezzlement after selling a 
truckload of merchandise belonging to his 
employer. He confessed to the interviewer 
that this was the seventh or eighth time he 
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had obtained a fictitious driver’s license and 
applied for a truck-driving job with the in- 
tention of absconding with merchandise. 
Had the state been able to prove this, it 
probably would have convicted him for con- 
fidence game. The case was not used in the 
research, since it was not subsumed under 
the sociological concept. 

Further citation of cases encountered in 
the Illinois penitentiaries will clarify our 
position. (1) A lawyer in legal possession of a 
client’s money, which he was to use to pay 
off a mortgage for the client, converted the 
money to his own use and was convicted for 
embezzlement. Another lawyer in legal pos- 
session of a client’s money, which he was to 
use to purchase real estate in tax-foreclosure 
proceedings, converted the money and was 
convicted for confidence game. (2) A real 
estate broker converted deposits which had 
been made with him for the purchase of real 
estate and was convicted for confidence 
game, while another real estate broker con- 
verted similar deposits and was convicted 
for embezzlement. (3) A porter who con- 
verted the money he was to deliver to the 
bank for his employer was convicted for 
larceny by bailee, and another porter who 
did the same thing was convicted for em- 
bezzlement. 

Neither legal nor behavioristic differ- 


ences are present in these cases, yet the con- 
viction was for different offenses. In con- 
trast to this there are, as indicated above, 
obvious legal differences in some cases, 
though the behavior is identical when the 
trust-violation concept is used. 

In summary it is on the one hand neces- 
sary, because of democratic and legal tradi- 
tion, to restrict the use of the word “‘crime”’ 
to behavior which is so defined by the crimi- 
nal law, and on the other hand it is neces- 
sary, because of assumptions of proper sci- 
entific methodology, to define rigorously the 
phenomena under investigation in criminol- 
ogy. Owing to lack of homogeneity within 
the general category ‘“‘crime” and within the 
categories designating specific crimes, these 
two positions present an apparent contra- 
diction. The contradiction can in part be re- 
solved by definition of homogeneous units 
within the category “‘crime”’ and within the 
specific crime categories, but the entire area 
of crime is not subject to such treatment. A 
further procedure for clarification of con- 
cepts and the subsequent definition of homo- 
geneous units which transcend but do not 
contradict definitions of specific crimes has 
been outlined. 
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THE ACCURACY, EFFICIENCY, AND VALIDITY 
OF A PREDICTION INSTRUMENT' 


ALBERT J. REISS, JR. 


ABSTRACT 


Prognostic instruments were developed to predict the recidivism of white male juvenile delinquent pro- 
bationers, and predictions were made for a follow-up sample of cases. The results suggest that an accurate 
and efficient prediction instrument calls for a small number of stable items from efficient factors having a 
relatively high association with the criterion. These items are then used to predict an event in a population 
homogeneous with respect to the differences in factors controlling the event. 


The central problem of the theory of pre- 
diction is to make the best prediction for 
each case.? This paper examines the formal 
properties and dimensions of an actuarial 
prediction system which makes the best pre- 
diction for each case. Aspects of the theory 
of prediction are tested in predicting the 
recidivism of juvenile delinquent proba- 
tioners.3 

The best prediction for each case is made 
by minimizing the total error of prediction 
for the population as a whole on the prin- 
ciple of maximum probability. Best predic- 
tion is achieved when maximum accuracy 
and efficiency of a prediction instrument are 
obtained, and valid prediction results when 
accurate and efficient predictions are made 
through time. In this research ways of in- 
creasing the accuracy, efficiency, and valid- 
ity of a prediction instrument were investi- 
gated. 


t The writer wishes to acknowledge the helpful 
suggestions of Dr. E. W. Burgess and Lloyd E. 
Oblin. 

2 See Paul Horst et al., The Prediction of Personal 
Adjustment (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1941), pp. 258-59: “The best estimate is 
defined as that which is obtained by the best method 
of prediction. The best method of prediction is 
defined to be that method, which, if applied to all 
members of the population selected in random order, 
will yield the least amount of error for the popula- 
tion as a whole.” 

3 The substantive findings for this study of the 
prediction of delinquent recidivism will be found in 
Albert J. Reiss, Jr., “The Accuracy, Efficiency, and 
Validity of a Prediction Instrument” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1949). 


It is assumed that a prediction instru- 
ment is devised to decrease the errors which 
result from the forecast of human behavior 
in specific situations. An efficient prediction 
instrument must, therefore, demonstrate a 
gain in precision over predictions made 
without the knowledge which the prediction 
instrument provides. Two indexes were used 
to test the precision of prognostic instru- 
ments—the accuracy and the efficiency of a 
prediction instrument. The index of accu- 
racy is defined as the proportion of cases 
correctly predicted. The percentage reduc- 
tion in the error of prediction was selected as 
an index of relative predictive efficiency.4 This 
measure may be defined as the ratio of the 
difference between errors in prediction from 
A and B toerror of prediction from A, where 
B utilizes more or less information than A. 
It is operationally defined here as the ratio 
of the difference between error in prediction 
from the total violation rate and score 
groups of the prediction instrument to the 
error of prediction from the total violation 
rate. 

The formal properties of the predictors 
(stability, efficiency, and extent of associa- 
tion with the criterion) and two dimensions 
of the prediction system (size of a prediction 
battery and homogeneity of the population) 
are examined, as bearing on valid prediction. 
The hypothesis is that, in the long run, 


4 See Horst et al., op. cit., pp. 112-14, and Lloyd 
E. Ohlin and Otis Dudley Duncan, “The Efficiency 
of Prediction in Criminology,”’ American Journal of 
Sociology, LIV (March, 1949), 441-52, for a dis- 
cussion of this index. 
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maximum accuracy and efficiency of a pre- 
diction instrument is obtained when a small 
number of stable items from efficient factors 
having a relatively high association with the 
criterion are used to predict an event in a 
population homogeneous with respect to the 
differences in factors controlling the event. 
The formal properties and dimensions of the 
actuarial prediction system which make for 
valid prediction are investigated by applica- 
tion to the prediction of delinquent recidi- 
vism. Prognostic instruments were devel- 
oped to predict the recidivism of white male 
juvenile delinquent probationers of the Cook 
County Juvenile Court in 1943 and 1944. 
The prognostic instruments were con- 
structed on the basis of the formal proper- 
ties of the predictors and for prediction bat- 
teries of varying size in an original sample 
of 736 cases.5 To test the validity of the pre- 
diction instruments, predictions were then 
made for differential risk groups in a follow- 
up sample of 374 cases.® 


FORMAL PROPERTIES OF THE PREDICTORS 


Predictors used to construct the prog- 
nostic instruments were selected on the 
basis of an item analysis. To insure the selec- 
tion of statistically reliable predictors, an 
item analysis procedure was employed which 
minimizes fluctuations in score values of 
items in subsequent samples. The signifi- 
cance of the difference between the mean 
violation rate of a subcategory of a factor 
and the mean violation rate of the sample 
was selected as the mode of item analysis. 
Subcategories were selected as predictors 
when the sampling reliability of the subcate- 
gory was greater than .o1—a technique of 
item analysis which, under the assumption 
of a stable universe, increases the sampling 
reliability of the predictors and the scoring 
procedure. 

Statistically significant predictors em- 


5’To obtain the score groups of the prediction 
instrument, a simple scoring procedure was adopted. 
Items designated predictors were assigned a weight 
of one. All other items were scored zero. The score 
distribution was the range obtained from the sum- 
mation of the score weights for each case. 


ployed in this study in the construction of 
prediction instruments are presented in 
Table 1. The predictors are classified into 
two main types: (1) Favorable predictors are 
subcategories of a factor with a mean viola- 
tion rate significantly less than the mean 
violation rate of the sample. (2) Unfavorable 
predictors are subcategories of a factor with 
a mean violation rate significantly greater 
than the mean violation rate of the sample. 
Statistically reliable favorable and unfavor- 
able predictors were further differentiated 
according to the formal properties of sta- 
bility, relative efficiency, and extent of asso- 
ciation with the criterion. 


THE USE OF STABLE PREDICTORS 


Errors in prediction occur when sample 
statistics, computed from one random sam- 
ple, are applied to other random samples. 
These errors are presumably greater than 
the error which would exist if the popula- 
tion distribution were known. In predicting 
delinquent recidivism we never know the 
population distribution. It is therefore not 
possible to determine exactly which factors, 
selected from one random sample of recidi- 
vists, are to be applied to other random sam- 
ples to minimize errors in prediction. 

We may minimize errors resulting from 
the application of sample statistics to subse- 
quent samples by employing stable items as 
predictors. Stable predictors are subcate- 
gories of a factor which are consistently ob- 
served to be associated with the criterion 
under investigation. Unstable predictors 
are subcategories of a factor which are not 
consistently observed to be associated with 
the criterion. Stable predictors have greater 
sampling reliability, since they consist of 
items which are observed to be statistically 
significant in repeated sampling trials in the 
same or different time periods. The most 
crucial aspect of stability, however, is sta- 
bility through time, as predictions are gen- 
erally made through time. Items which 
show a stable relationship with the criterion 
through time should therefore yield more 


6For a discussion of the sample design see 
Reiss, op. cit., pp. 22-27. 
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TABLE 1 
SIGNIFICANT UNFAVORABLE PREDICTORS USED TO CONSTRUCT EXPECTANCY TABLES 
Tschup- 
nig Factor Designation Predictor Critical row’s 
Ratio 
iene Residential mobility Less than three years at present ad- $52 12 
dress 
ae Family constellation One natural parent and siblings 3.0 .09 
: healeaege Marital relationship between parents | Open breach or gross incompatibility 4% 13 
Ce Family moral pattern Unfavorable moral ideal and /or tech- $.3 .13 
niques of control 
rain Economic status of family Dependent 3-4 12 
Decca Age of younger parent at marriage Thirty-one or over 3.2 II 
- oe History of delinquency in family Delinquent siblings 3.2 12 
: AS Ordinal position re sex of sibs One or more sibs of opposite sex older 3.2 II 
-~Age of delinquent at first offense for | Fourteen years or less 5.7 
which probation was given 
Maso Age of delinquent at first recorded of- | Fourteen years or less 6.8 25 
fense 
ee Time interval between delinquencies \Four years or more 4.2 8 
Res sacs Institutional experience Previous institutional experience 4-7 15 
Educational attainment Grade school 5.7 
ae Educational retardation Retarded or in special class 2.8 .08 
aes Scholarship record Fair or poor grades 3.2 15 
reyes Truancy of delinquent \ Usually truant 4.5 38 
ere Deportment record in school Poor or very poor ; 3.5 .13 
Psychiatric social worker examination 
eae Psychiatric examination Institute for Juvenile Research ex- 6.8 25 
amination 
Relatively inadequate ego controls 
ee Adequacy of personality controls —— inadequate super-ego con- 4-4 . 23 
trols 
Place delinquent in adequate commu- 
ry adhe Recommendations for treatment nity environment 
Place delinquent in closed institution | 7.1 24 
or psychotherapy 


valid prediction than items which have an 
unstable relationship with the criterion in 
time. 

To test the hypothesis, five items desig- 
nated as stable predictors were selected. 
Items were classified as stable predictors in 
this research when the item was observed to 
be statistically significant and the direction 
of association was the same in at least two 
research studies predicting the recidivism 
of juvenile delinquents. Since these studies 
of the same or related delinquent popula- 
tions were undertaken at different times, it 
is assumed that these items demonstrate 
stability through time. The results of pre- 
diction from this battery were compared 


with predictions made for a battery of five 
unstable predictors. Items were classified 
as unstable predictors in this research when 
the item was not consistently observed to be 
associated with the criterion or when there 
was conflicting evidence as to the direction 
of association (i.e., whether a favorable or 
unfavorable predictor) in at least two re- 
search studies and/or samples from the 
same or related populations.’ 

A comparison of the accuracy and effi- 
ciency of prediction from stable and unsta- 


7 The five factors selected as stable predictors 
are factors 5, 16, 17, 19, and 20 in Table 1. Factors 
1, 2, 6, 7, and 8 in the table were designated un- 
stable predictors. 
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ble predictors in the original expectancy 
sample shows that the accuracy and the 
efficiency of prediction are greater when sta- 
ble predictors are used.* While there is adrop 
in the accuracy and efficiency of prediction 
from the expectancy to the validation sam- 
ple, stable predictors also yield more accu- 
rate and efficient prediction in the follow-up 
sample. The accuracy of prediction is 68.5 
per cent for stable items used as predictors 
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success rate. This is more readily apparent 
in a comparison of the two modes of predic- 
tion in the follow-up sample as summarized 
by the percentage reduction in the error of 
prediction. The reduction in error is +10.6 
per cent for prediction from stable predic- 
tors. In prediction from unstable predictors, 
it is —6.1 per cent (see Table 2). The nega- 
tive reduction in error indicates that the 
amount of error resulting in prediction from 


TABLE 2 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF TEN PREDICTION INSTRUMENTS IN EXPECTANCY AND VALIDATION 
SAMPLES ACCORDING TO THE ACCURACY AND EFFICIENCY 
OF THE INSTRUMENTS 


EXPECTANCY SAMPLE VALIDATION SAMPLE CRITICAL 
RATIO OF 
| DIFFERENCE 
PREDICTION BATTERY Per Cent Per Cent 
Accuracy Accuracy 
Pro: in Error in Error PECTANCY, 
of Pre- of Pre- |Anp VALIDITY 
diction* diction* 
diction diction SAMPLES 
4 unfavorable stable and efficient predictors. . 71.2 +12.0 70.9 +17.4 .12 
5 unfavorable stable and efficient or inefficient 
72.3 +15.4 68.5 +10.6 1.38 
7 unfavorable stable and efficient or inefficient 
13 unfavorable stable and efficient or inefficient 
18 unfavorable stable or unstable, efficient or 
inefiicient predictors... 74.7 +22.8 68.7 +11.4 2.12 
6 unfavorable stable predictors with high asso- 
ciation with the criterion................. 73.8 +19.9 67.9 + 9.1 2.03 
9 unfavorable inefficient predictors.......... 72.8 +17.0 65.2 + 3.0 2.62 
6 unfavorable stable or unstable predictors 
with low association with the criterion. .... 68.1 + 2.5 62.8 — 5.0 ‘. 22 
5 unfavorable unstable predictors. . ; 67.8 + 1.7 62.6 — 6.1 1.93 
4 unfavorable stable and inefficient predictors. 70.1 + 8.7 60.7 —11.4 3.10 


sample. 


as compared with only 62.3 per cent for un- 
stable items used as predictors. Since the 
average success rate for the delinquent 
population is 64.7 per cent, prediction from 
unstable items provides less accurate pre- 
diction than prediction from the average 


8 It should be noted that the stable and unstable 
predictors are in general those with relatively 
high and low associations with the criterion, re- 
spectively. Our comparisons are therefore in part 


comparisons of extent of association with the cri- 
terion as well as comparisons of the stability of pre- 
dictors. We are perhaps testing corollary hypotheses 
in this case. 


-— accuracy of prediction from over-all success rate is 67.3 per cent in the expectancy sample and 64.7 per cent in the follow-up 


unstable items is greater than the error 
which would result in prediction from the 
over-all success rate. Our observations there- 
fore suggest that stable predictors achieve 
more efficient prediction than can be ob- 
tained in prediction from unstable pre- 
dictors. 


ASSOCIATION WITH THE CRITERION 


In a prediction battery two types of in- 
dependent variables make for efficient pre- 
diction—the prediction variables and the 
suppression variables. Prediction variables 
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are factors which have appreciable correla- 
tions with the criterion. By contrast, the 
suppression variables have negligible cor- 
relations with the criterion but appreciable 
correlations with the other independent 
variables. To obtain efficient prediction, a 
high multiple correlation should exist be- 
tween the prediction variables and the 
criterion in the universe for which predic- 
tions are made. 

In predicting types of human activity, it 
is usually impossible to find a small set of 
independent prediction variables which are 
appreciably associated with the criterion. 
Items with a low association with the cri- 
terion therefore are often selected to com- 
prise a prediction battery on the assump- 
tion that they make for valid prediction, 
since the multiple correlation of the items 
in the battery with the criterion will tend to 
be higher than the average of the individual 
item correlations. But this practice obscures 
the fact that, in general, a high multiple 
correlation between the prediction variables 
and the criterion exists when individuai item 
correlations with the criterion are high.® 
More accurate and efficient prediction is 
achieved in the present research from items 
with a high rather than a low association 
with the criterion. 

A comparison was made between predic- 
tion from a battery of six predictors, each 
with a relatively high association with the 
criterion, and prediction from a battery of 
six predictors, each with a relatively low 
association with the criterion.’ In the origi- 


9 Theoretically, both sets of items may contribute 
to a single prediction battery, providing they con- 
tribute to the battery as prediction or suppression 
variables. An empirical test of the contribution of 
items having a low association with the criterion to 
a battery of items having a relatively high associa- 
tion with the criterion is made in the section on re- 
duction of the number of variables in prediction. 


10 The predictors are presented in Table 1. The 
six predictors with a relatively high association with 
the criterion are factors 9, 11, 13, 16, 19, and 20. 
The six predictors with a relatively low association 
with the criterion are factors 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
These latter items are, with the exception of item s, 
unstable predictors. Item 5 is designated a stable 
predictor (see n. 7 above). 
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nal expectancy samples more accurate and 
efficient prediction of delinquent recidivism 
is achieved when a battery of predictors, 
each with a relatively high rather than a 
relatively low association with the criterion, 
is used. While the accuracy and the effi- 
ciency of prediction are not so great in the 
follow-up as in the original samples, a simi- 
lar situation exists (see Table 2). In fact, the 
battery of predictors, each with a relatively 
low association with the criterion, yields a 
negative efficiency in prediction (—5.o per 
cent). An actual excess in the amount of 
error results in prediction from the original 
exp -tancy sample as compared with predic- 
tion from the over-all violation rate. Our 
observations, therefore, indicate that a small 
number of predictors, each with a relatively 
high association with the criterion, provides 
more valid prediction than the same num- 
ber of predictors, each with a relatively low 
association with the criterion." 


THE USE OF EFFICIENT PREDICTORS 


Predictors selected on the basis of an item 
analysis vary considerably in their ability 
to predict the criterion. Conventional modes 
of item selection do not provide for the selec- 
tion of predictors from the items meeting 
the criterion of significance adopted. Fur- 
thermore, the level of significance chosen 
for the inclusion or exclusion of an item 
from a battery is somewhat arbitrary. A 
distinction among the significant predictors 
was therefore introduced on the basis of 
the predictive discrimination of the factor, 
ie., the relative predictive efficiency of the 
factor. Inefficient predictors do not individu- 
ally yield efficient prediction. They may 
contribute to efficient prediction as one of 
a set of predictors. In contrast efficient pre- 
dictors taken individually yield efficient 
prediction. Efficient and inefficient predic- 
tors differ primarily in that efficient predic- 


™ A similar conclusion is obtained in an examina- 
tion of the parole expectancy tables of George B. 
Vold, where comparisons are made between an 
equal number of predictors having high and low as- 
sociations with the criterion (see Ohlin and Duncan, 
op. cit., p. 445). 
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THE ACCURACY OF A PREDICTION INSTRUMENT 


tors discriminate within their distribution 
so as to serve as a predictive instrument.” 

Theoretically efficient predictors should 
yield more valid prediction than inefficient 
predictors, since they have greater discrimi- 
native ability with respect to the criterion 
predicted. To test the hypothesis, four fac- 
tors observed to be efficient predictors were 
selected and a prediction instrument con- 
structed. The accuracy and the efficiency 
of prediction from this battery were com- 
pared with predictive accuracy and effi- 
ciency for a battery of four inefficient pre- 
dictors.'’ Prediction from four efficient pre- 
dictors yields more accurate and efficient 
prediction in the original and follow-up 
samples than prediction from four inefficient 
predictors (see Table 2). 

Of particular importance is the efficiency 
achieved with the use of efficient as com- 
pared with inefficient predictors in the fol- 
low-up sample. Inefficient predictors yield 
a substantial negative efficiency in the fol- 
low-up sample (—11.4 per cent), while effi- 
cient predictors yield a moderate positive 
efficiency in the follow-up sample (+17.4 
per cent). A comparison of predictive effi- 
ciency in the follow-up and the original ex- 
pectancy samples shows that inefficient 
predictors yield a marked decrease in effi- 
ciency (a drop from +8.7 to —11.4 per 
cent), while efficient predictors yield a small 
increase in efficiency (an increase from 
+12.0 to +17.4 per cent).4 We would 
therefore conclude that efficient predictors 
yield more valid results than do inefficient 
predictors. 


2 Tt can be shown that a necessary and sufficient 
condition for a factor to discriminate in this manner 
is that, for at least one subcategory of the factor, a 
prediction of B is made when A is predicted for the 
remainder of the subcategories (in the type case of 
prediction for a dichotomous criterion). 


">The four factors selected as inefficient pre- 
dictors were factors 9, 11, 13, and 1g in Table r. 
The four items selected as efficient predictors are 
factors 16, 17, 19, and 20 in Table 1. 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to analyze 
the reasons for the increase or decrease in efficiency 
in the follow-up sample. For a discussion of this 
question see Reiss, op. cit., chap. ix. 
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It was suggested that inefficient predic- 
tors may nonetheless contribute to efficient 
prediction as part of a set of predictors. To 
test the hypothesis, a prediction instrument 
employing efficient and inefficient predic- 
tors was constructed. The instrument was 
based on the four efficient and four ineffi- 
cient predictors employed in the above 
comparisons. Five predictors were added to 
this battery.*5 The instrument therefore 
employed four efficient and nine inefficient 
predictors. 

A comparison of the error of prediction 
from the expectancy rates of the combined 
efficient and inefficient predictors with the 
error from the use of either efficient or ineffi- 
cient predictors was then made. Greater 
accuracy and efficiency of prediction was 
obtained from the combined efficient and 
inefficient predictors in the original expect- 
ancy sample. 

In the follow-up sample more accurate 
and efficient prediction is achieved in pre- 
diction from the combined efficient and in- 
efficient predictors than in prediction from 
inefficient predictors only. Prediction from 
the combined efficient and inefficient pre- 
dictors, however, is less valid than that from 
efficient predictors. The reduction in the 
error of prediction is +17.4, +13.5, and 
—11.4 per cent for the efficient, combined, 
and inefficient prediction batteries, respec- 
tively, in the validation sample (see Table 
2). These observations suggest that efficient 
predictors may yield more accurate and 
efficient prediction in the long run than a 
combination of efficient and _ inefficient 
predictors.*® 


1s The five additional items selected as inefficient 
predictors are presented in Table 1 as factors 3, 4, 
5, 7, and 12. 


The poorer results obtained with the use of 
both efficient and inefficient predictors in the follow- 
up sample seems to be in part a function of the size 
of the predictive battery. This is consistent with our 
observations below that a drop in efficiency may 
be a function of an increase in the number of pre- 
dicting variates. The lower efficiency may also be a 
function of the nature of the predicting variates in 
the set. That is, they may be poor estimates of the 
population parameter. 
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REDUCTION OF THE NUMBER OF VARIABLES 
IN PREDICTION 


Most prediction studies begin with a 
large number of items presumably prognos- 
tic of the event to be predicted. By means 
of an item analysis, a number of the items 
are generally eliminated, since they do not 
meet the level of statistical significance 
adopted. Predictions are then usually made 
employing a large battery of predictors. 

Theoretically, the greater the number of 
predictors, the greater the probability one 
will achieve perfect prediction. But, as the 
ratio of the number of predictors to the 
number of cases in the original sample in- 
creases, there will generally be a tendency 
for the accuracy and efficiency of prediction 
to decrease in subsequent samples. An opti- 
mum number of variables exists for a given 
upper limit of predictability existing in a 
population with a given sample size. In ac- 
tual practice we are unable to determine the 
optimum number of variables, since the up- 
per limit of predictability is unknown. We 
shall therefore examine the validity of pie- 
diction for batteries of varying size, recog- 
nizing that not all the criteria for the selec- 
tion of the initial battery and the addition 
of predictors to the battery are met. The 
multiple correlation of the items in each 
battery is unknown. Furthermore, it is not 
possible to standardize or hold constant the 
extent of association with the criterion, and 
stability may be considered relatively “‘con- 
stant” only in the batteries of thirteen or 
less efficient or inefficient predictors. Since 
the mode of selecting predictors for the bat- 
tery of four efficient predictors yields valid 
prediction, we shall examine the effect of 
adding stable and inefficient predictors to 
this battery. We propose to demonstrate 
that the addition of such items contributes 
materially to the efficiency of prediction in 
the original but not the follow-up samples. 

In Table 2 are presented the efficiency of 
prediction in expectancy and follow-up 
samples for four, seven, and thirteen stable 
and efficient or inefficient predictors. When 
seven predictors were used, three inefficient 


and stable predictors were added to the 
original battery of four efficient and stable 
predictors.'? Similarly, six inefficient and 
stable predictors were added to the battery 
of seven predictors to construct a prognostic 
instrument employing thirteen predictors." 
Finally, five inefficient and unstable pre- 
dictors were added to the battery of thir- 
teen predictors to obtain a prognostic device 
employing eighteen predictors.’? 

A comparison of the accuracy and eff- 
ciency of these four batteries shows that the 
addition of predictors to an original battery 
of stable and efficient predictors increases 
the accuracy and efficiency of prediction in 
the original sample. Adding stable or unsta- 
ble inefficient predictors to the original sam- 
ple increases predictive efficiency from 12 
per cent for the battery of four stable and 
efficient predictors to 22.8 per cent for the 
battery of eighteen inefficient and efficient 
stable or unstable predictors (see Table 2). 

Comparisons in the validation sample 
(Table 2) show that the addition of predic- 
tors in general decreases the accuracy and 
efficiency of prediction. The highest accu- 
racy and efficiency of prediction is obtained 
for the four efficient and stable predictors 
(+17.4 per cent reduction in the error of 
prediction). In general, our observations 
suggest that the addition of stable or unsta- 
ble inefficient predictors to a battery of 
efficient and stable predictors decreases pre- 
dictability in the follow-up sample. The 
effect of adding inefficient predictors to an 
efficient battery of predictors is to decrease 
the sampling stability of the predictions.” 


7 The three stable and inefficient predictors are 
factors 11, 12, and 14in Table r. 


*8 The six stable and inefficient predictors are 
factors 3, 4, 5, 10, 15, and 18 in Table 1. 


9The five unstable inefficient predictors are 
factors 1, 2, 6, 7, and 8in Table r. 


2eTt is not known whether the addition of 
stable and efficient predictors with a relatively high 
association with the criterion will further increase 
the accuracy and efficiency of prediction in the long 
run. An examination of data used to predict recidi- 
vism of parolees indicates such may be the case. 
The addition of a relatively large number of such 
predictors should, however, materially reduce pre- 
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THE USE OF HOMOGENEOUS POPULATIONS 
IN PREDICTION 


Prediction studies in criminology usually 
deal with a socially heterogeneous sample of 
offenders and risk groups. This may seri- 
ously impair the validity of prediction for a 
population. Social groups within a delin- 
quent or criminal population often do not 
have the same probability of producing the 
event predicted. Or, if they do, the predic- 
tors selected may not differentiate in like 
manner with respect to the criterion pre- 
dicted. The heterogeneity of offenders in a 
population may obscure the ability of pre- 
dictors to reflect distinctions between differ- 
ential risk groups within the population. It 
seems more logical to predict for such differ- 
ential risk groups than to attempt a rational 
weighting of the factors which differentiate 
the groups, since we usually cannot deter- 
mine an efficient set of weights which take 
into account both the differences in factors 
which control the probability of occurrence 
of the event and the differential association 
of predictors with the event. Furthermore, 
differentials between such risk groups are 
generally attributable to assignable causes, 
and predictions should more logically be 
made for these groups. Accuracy and effi- 
ciency of prediction should be greater for 
homogeneous groups classified according to 
the differences in factors which control the 
event than for combined risk groups. 

To test the hypothesis, a sample of all 
Cook County probationers was selected and 
predictions made. Examination of this sam- 
ple of probationers disclosed that the popu- 
lation consisted of differential risk groups 
where factors could be isolated which con- 
trolled the probability of probation viola- 


dictability in the long run. Adding predictors to an 
original battery of predictors decreases the sampling 
stability of the predictions by (a) decreasing the 
stability of score groups in the prediction instru- 
ment and (d) increasing the ratio of predictors to 
the cases for which predictions are made. Size of 
battery is always a relative concept. It is always a 
function of the number of cases for which predic- 
tions are made. The optimum number of variables 
for efficient prediction will be small with respect to 
sample size. 


tion. The probability of probation violation 
differed significantly for the Negro and 
white probationers in the original sample of 
probationers. The mean violation rate of the 
white probationers was 32.7 per cent. In the 
Negro group it was 41.7 per cent. An exami- 
nation of the predictors selected to predict 
the recidivism of juvenile probationers like- 
wise disclosed that the predictors do not dif- 
ferentiate in like manner for white and Ne- 
gro probationers. For example, no associa- 
tion was observed between marital status of 
parents and outcome on probation for the 
Negro population, while significant associa- 
tion was observed for the white probation- 
ers. The extent of association with the 
criterion also varied for individual items. 
The association of the factor of adequacy of 
personality controls with success and failure 
on probation was .23 and .30 in the white 
and Negro populations, respectively. Simi- 
lar variation was observed for many of the 
items employed as predictors. 

Predictions for the 390 Negro male de- 
linquent probationers in the sample of Cook 
County probationers therefore were made 
and compared with the predictions for 1,110 
white male delinquent probationers.” Com- 
parison of the efficiency of prediction for 
the Negro, white, and combined Negro- 
white groups is presented in Table 3. The 
efficiency of prediction for the Negro cases 
when predictions are made from the com- 
bined Negro-white group is also presented. 

Comparing the results of prediction in 
the three predictive batteries, we observe 
that the efficiency of prediction in the 
validation sample is greater in the combined 
Negro-white sample than for the white 
alone but less than the efficiency for the 

2 The two groups are not of the same sample size, 
since the sample of Negro probationers has less 
than one-half the number of cases in the white 
sample. The sample of Negro probationers is some- 
what small for efficient prediction, as random fluc- 
tuations in the index of predictability may be quite 
large for samples of less than six hundred cases. 
The comparisons are perhaps more valid in the 
expectancy than in the validation samples. It is 
doubted, however, whether random fluctuations in 


the index of predictability are sufficiently large to 
invalidate the comparisons. 
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Negro alone.” There is also a tendency for 
the efficiency in prediction to increase for 
the white and combined groups in the origi- 
nal sample but to decrease for the Negro 
group. This may be attributed to the fact 
that the extent of association of the predic- 
tors with the criterion varies in the three 
populations. 

If the combined Negro-white samples are 
used to predict for the Negro and white 
samples, prediction for the white is the same 
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for the white alone but to decrease efficiency 
in predicting for the Negro alone. 

These observations, therefore, suggest 
that higher efficiency in prediction from the 
combined Negro-white sample of proba- 
tioners does not demonstrate efficiency of 
prediction increases for either the Negro or 
the white group. The effect of predicting 
from the combined samples is either to 
achieve the same and/or to decrease the 
efficiency of prediction for both groups. The 


TABLE 3 


A COMPARISON OF PREDICTIVE EFFICIENCY ACCORDING TO THE PERCENTAGE 
REDUCTION IN THE ERROR OF PREDICTION FOR WHITE, NEGRO, 
AND COMBINED NEGRO-WHITE SAMPLES* 


Per CENT REDUCTION IN ERROR OF PREDICTION 
Prediction Prediction Prediction 
PREDICTION BATTERY aa tion from 
for White for Negro for Negro-White 
Negro-White 
| 
S: Ss Ss S: | Ss S: Ss 
4 unfavorable stable and effi- 
cient predictors.......... 12.0 17.4 22.7 27.6 22.7 27.6 15.4 20.5 
7 unfavorable stable and effi- 
cient or inefficient predic- 
18.7 12.1 27.6 8.2 15.5 15.4 13.1 
13 unfavorable stable and ef- 
ficient or inefficient predic- 
21.2 14.3 15.5 36.2 24.1 18.5 16.8 


* Samples are designated S; S, is the expectancy sample and S; the validation sample in each battery for white, Negro, and com- 


bined Negro-white groups. 


as prediction for white alone. Prediction for 
Negro cases from the combined Negro-white 
sample is the same as prediction for Negro 
alone only when four stable and efficient 
predictors are used.?3 In prediction for the 
other batteries there is a marked tendency 
for the efficiency of prediction to decrease 
in the original and follow-up samples. The 
effect of predicting from the combined 
Negro-white samples is to obtain the same 
efficiency in follow-up samples in predicting 

22 The rather marked higher efficiency of pre- 
diction for the Negro cases in all batteries of the 
follow-up sample may be a function of the small 


number of cases (126) in the Negro validation 
sample. 


data likewise suggest that prediction is more 
accurate and efficient for Negro and white 
alone than prediction for the combined 
Negro-white probationers. More accurate 
and efficient prediction therefore is probably 
obtained when predictions are made for 
populations homogeneous with respect to 


23 This finding may be contrary to our hypothesis 
and later conclusions as to the nature of predicting 
variates and the prediction system. It suggests that 
homogeneity may not be a necessary criterion of a 
prediction system when a small number of stable 
and efficient predictors having a relatively high 
association with the criterion are chosen as pre- 
dictors. Such variables are more likely to be “funda- 
mental” attributes of activity in the behavior 
predicted. 
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the differences in factors controlling the 
event.”4 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A major problem in prediction is to make 
the best prediction for each case. Theoreti- 
cally, the best prediction is obtained by 
minimizing the total error of prediction for 
the population as a whole on the principle of 
maximum probability. An investigation into 
the possibility of achieving the best predic- 
tion by examining modes of increasing the 
accuracy and efficiency of a prediction in- 
strument was undertaken. 

The observations made in the present 
research suggest that valid predictions are 
made from a prediction instrument when a 
small number of stable items from efficient 
factors having a relatively high association 
with the criterion are used as predictors. 
These attributes of the factors are not, how- 
ever, independent, since stability and efh- 
ciency are in part functions of the extent of 
association of a factor with the criterion. 
The predictive value of items having a rela- 
tively high association with the criterion 
can nonetheless be further assessed in terms 
of the relative stability and efficiency of the 
factor. Only stable items from efficient fac- 
tors with a relatively high association with 
the criterion apparently make for valid pre- 
diction. Size of the prediction battery is like- 


*4 These observations are consistent with similar 
conclusions for Vold’s predictions for prison, 
teformatory, and combined prison-reformatory 
groups. An examination of the efficiency of pre- 
diction for the prison and reformatory groups and 
for the combined prison-reformatory groups shows 
that the results for prison or reformatory group 
alone are superior to that in the combined group 
in four out of six comparisons. In two instances no 
discrimination is obtained in prediction for either 
group (see Ohlin and Duncan, op. cit., p. 446). 


wise in part a function of the nature of the 
predicting attributes as well as a function of 
a given upper limit of predictability existing 
in a population with a given sample size. 

Our observations suggest the addition of 
inefficient predictors to a battery of efficient 
predictors decreases the efficiency of predic- 
tion in follow-up samples. Further investi- 
gation is needed on the effect of adding effi- 
cient predictors to such batteries in an at- 
tempt to determine the relative effect of the 
addition of predictors to a battery in sam- 
ples of a given size. Present research sug- 
gests that, in samples of from four to eight 
hundred cases, several predictors from effi- 
cient factors with a relatively high associa- 
tion with the criterion provide the most 
valid prediction. Finally, our observations 
suggest that valid prediction is a function 
of the homogeneity of the population with 
respect to differences in factors controlling 
the event predicted. Predictions are appar- 
ently more valid when the stability of the 
system for which predictions are made is in- 
sured by controlling factors which affect the 
system (at least for time intervals). One 
mode of achieving the stability of the pre- 
diction system is to make predictions for 
populations where differences controlling 
the event are minimized. 

Finally, it should be observed that the 
attributes of the predictors (stability, effi- 
ciency, and extent of association with the 
criterion) are related to the stability of the 
event predicted in time. Fluctuations in the 
occurrence of the event predicted will un- 
doubtedly affect the predictability of the 
items selected by the relative measures of 
stability and efficiency. Such fluctuations 
require an examination of techniques for 
controlling changes in the prediction system. 
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MATE-SELECTION AMONG NEW YORK CITY’S CHINESE MALES, 1931-38 


SHEPARD SCHWARTZ 


ABSTRACT 


In an attempt to test the hypothesis that in a given society endogamous norms and sentiments operate 
differentially for various social groups, the marriage license applications filed in New York City during the 
years 1931-38 by 254 Chinese males and their brides were examined. From these data it appeared that pro- 
nounced differences in the patterns of mate-selection characterized each of the community’s chief occupa- 
tional groups—“laundry-workers,” “restaurant-workers,” and “merchants.” Moreover, the number of 
grooms in each of the groups was disproportionate to their number in the community’s population. 


The present report describes certain as- 
pects-of mate-selection by Chinese males in 
New York City during the years 1931-38. 
It is based on data on 254 marriages which 
occurred during this period in which one or 
both participants were officially recorded as 
“Chinese.” It is specifically concerned with 
the relationship between the occupational 
and nativity characteristics of the grooms in 
these marriages and the racial and nativity 
characteristics of their brides. 

It has long been recognized that endog- 
amous norms and sentiments exist in all hu- 
man societies and constitute important areas 
of social control. In relatively recent investi- 
gations, however, Merton,’ Wirth and Gold- 
hamer,? and Slotkin have directed attention 
to the fact that in any given society these 
segregation devices operate with greater or 
less effectiveness according to the social 
group. Merton, for example, illustrates his 
theoretical formulations with an analysis of 
Negro-white intermarriages. These he classi- 
fies into sixteen types, depending on race, 
sex, and class attributes, and goes on to dis- 
cuss the relative frequency with which these 
different types may be expected to occur. 
In the study of Negro-white marriages in 


*R. Merton, “Intermarriage and the Social 
Structure,” Psychiatry, IV (1941), 361-74. 

?L. Wirth and H. Goldhamer, ‘“Negro-White 
Intermarriage in Recent Times,” in Characteristics 
of the American Negro, ed. O. Klineberg (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944). 

3J. Slotkin, ‘Jewish-Gentile Intermarriage in 
Chicago,” American Sociological Review, VII 
(February, 1942), 34-39. 


Boston, Wirth and Goldhamer examine 
some of Merton’s hypotheses in the light of 
their empirical data. Elsewhere in their 
study they suggest that nativity and certain 
types—in addition to classes—of occupation 
may hinder or facilitate the operation of 
endogamous norms. 

The data on which the present report is 
based were abstracted in 1941 from the mar- 
riage registers of the Manhattan office of the 
New York City clerk, at which time a lag of 
more than two years existed between the 
date of filing of marriage certificates and 
their entry in registers. Shortly after 1941 
the use of these registers was abandoned, 
and public access to marriage records of any 
kind was restricted.4 Since marriage cer- 
tificates are recorded separately in each of 
New York City’s boroughs, the sample 
analyzed here constitutes what is probably 
only a large fraction of all such marriages 
occurring in New York during this period. 
To the extent, however, that all the registers 
for the period were inspected item by item, 
no other sampling procedure was involved. 

New York City’s Chinese community 
has, throughout its history, functioned as 4 
culturally enclaved economic outpost, to 
which the natives of certain districts in east- 
ern Kwangtung Province come, work for a 
period of years, make remittances to their 
families, strive to accumulate capital, and 
ultimately return to China. These immi- 
grants, for obvious reasons, are usually 

4The writer is indebted to Mr. Philip Hines, 


then deputy city clerk, for permission to consult 
these registers. 
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males entering the prime of their economi- 
cally productive years. As a result, the at- 
mosphere of the community is distinctly 
frontier-like. 

As enumerated by the 1930 Census, New 
York’s Chinese population contained about 
10,000 persons. Males exceeded females in 
the ratio of more than eight to one. There 
was a total of fewer than 500 complete con- 
jugal families. Unmarried males fifteen years 
of age and older numbered 5,112; unmarried 
females in the same age group, 122. One per- 
son in 3 was a married male whose wife re- 
sided in China. Only slightly more than 20 
per cent of the total population had been 
born in the United States.s 

Similar concentrations characterized the 
population’s occupational distribution. And 
these are of particular importance, for the 
social structure of New York’s Chinese com- 
munity is such that an individual’s occupa- 
tion serves very largely to determine both 
the degree and the nature of his participa- 
tion in its culture and his exposure to the 
culture of the larger urban community. 

As is indicated in Table 1, more than go 
per cent of the total male population ten 
years of age and older were gainfully occu- 
pied. Of this total of 7,674 workers, 40 per 
cent worked in laundries, either as employ- 
ees or as nominal proprietors, and 45 per 
cent were engaged in some form of restau- 
rant work. The remaining 15 per cent of the 
male working population—with “retail or 
wholesale dealers,”’ “salesmen,” ‘clerks,” 
and “professional or semiprofessional per- 
sons” constituting about two-thirds of the 
total—formed a kind of “merchant group,” 
whose primary economic function consisted 
of satisfying the distinctive consumer needs 
of the community. Unlike this “merchant 
group,” whose members largely lived in 
Chinatown and worked in its stores or of- 


5 U.S. Census, 1930. These data are for New York 
State, of whose Chinese population 87.1 per cent 
resided in New York City. It is probable that the 
state-wide data somewhat more exactly describe 
the “natural area” of New York City’s Chinese 


— than do the data for New York City 
itself. 


fices, the restaurant- and laundry-workers 
were scattered throughout the metropolitan 
area, residing in general proximity to their 
places of employment and participating in 
the activities of Chinatown only during their 
one day a week of consecutive leisure. 

For the purposes of this report these 
three occupational groups, regardless of 
variations within them, are treated as dis- 
tinct segments of the community’s social 


TABLE 1 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED CHINESE MALES TEN 
YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER, NEW YORK 
STATE, 1930, BY TYPES OF OCCUPATION* 

Occupation No. 

Extraction of minerals................ 


Transportation and communication.... 140 

Retail merchants.......... 100 

Wholesale merchants. ...... 66 

Salesmen and others....... 347 
Professional service.......... 142 
Domestic and Personal Service........ 6,586 

Laundry owners........... 671 

Laundry operatives........ 2,333 

Restaurant keepers........ 307 

Cooks, waiters, and others.. 3275 

Not gainfully occupied...... . 574 


* U.S. Census, 1930. 


structure. As referred to below, “laundry- 
workers” subsumes both proprietors of laun- 
dries and and their employees. Restaurant 
owners, cashiers, waiters, cooks, and dish- 
washers are all characterized as “restaurant- 
workers.” All other gainfully occupied 
males, ranging from porters, clerks, and 
truck drivers at one extreme, to merchants, 
physicians, political officials, and news- 
paper editors at the other, are treated as 
members of a “merchant group.” 

In contrast to most other states in which 
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considerable numbers of Chinese reside, 
New York State imposes no legal prohibi- 
tions on intermarriage, and the compara- 
tively liberal, highly urban atmosphere of 
New York City is such as to reduce the im- 
position of severe social sanctions against 
such marriages. As Adams has noted, how- 
ever, “the body of custom and tradition 
that [Chinese immigrants] bring with them 
from their native land is such .. . as to be 
very unfavorable to marriage with non- 
Chinese.’ As regards New York’s Chinese 
community, these endogamous sentiments 
may be extended to include an emphatic 
preference for marriage between Chinese of 
Asiatic origin; between China-born and 
American-born Chinese a quasi-caste rela- 
tionship is articulated in reciprocal deroga- 
tory stereotypes, in distinctive and exclu- 
sive associations, and in the general attitude 
of China-born males that American-born 
Chinese girls do not make good wives. 

Despite endogamous sentiments, a popu- 
lation characterized by such abnormal sex 
ratios as was New York’s Chinese commu- 
nity in 1930 would normally be expected to 
resort to considerable out-group marriage. 
This expectation is amply fulfilled. Of the 
254 marriages in our sample for 1931-38, 
slightly more than 26 per cent were with 
non-Chinese females.’ Large as this figure is, 
however, it represents a considerable decline 
in the rate of such marriages. In both 1908- 
12 and 1920-24, the earliest periods for 
which data are readily available, interracial 
marriages had exceeded intraracial mar- 
riages (Table 2). From 1925 on, however, 
both the incidence and the proportion of in- 
terracial marriages decreased steadily. It is 
probable that this decrease was related both 
to the diminishing, but still overwhelming, 
excess of males over females in the general 
population (Table 3) and to the reduction in 
the number of male Chinese students tem- 
porarily residing in the metropolitan area. 

In Table 4 are presented occupational dis- 

6R. Adams, Interracial Marriage in Hawaii 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), p. 142. 


7 There were no cases in our sample of marriages 
between Chinese females and non-Chinese males. 
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tributions for Chinese males in New York 
State in 1930 and for Chinese grooms mar- 
rying specific “racial” categories of brides in 
New York City in 1931-38. It is immedi- 
ately apparent that the various occupa- 
tional groups did not marry in proportion to 
their total numbers in the population. Laun- 


TABLE 2 


MARRIAGES OF CHINESE IN NEW YORK Clty, 
BY PERIODS, 1908-12 AND 1920-38, WITH 
NUMBER AND RATE OF INTERRACIAL Mar- 
RIAGE* 


No. of Mar- Per Cent of 

Period riages In- Interracial Interracial 

— volving Marriages Marriages 

Chinese 
1908-12.... 18 10 55-5 
1920-24.... 49 27 55-1 
1925-29.... 127 51 40.2 
1930-34... 142 49 33.8 
1935-38.... 141 29 20.7 
* U.S. Census, 1930. 
TABLE 3 


MALES PER 100 FEMALES AND MALES FIFTEEN 
YEARS OF AGE AND OVER PER 100 FEMALES 
FIFTEEN AND OVER, FOR CHINESE POPULA- 
TION OF NEW YORK STATE, 1910-40* 


Males Fifteen 

Y Males per Years of Age 

oe too Females and Over per 

100 Females 
879 1,562 

* U.S. Census. 


dry-workers and restaurant-workers are 
strikingly underrepresented among the 
grooms, respectively constituting 36.4 and 
42.2 per cent of the total male population of 
approximate marriageable age but only 16.1 
and 30.3 per cent of all grooms. The “mer- 
chant group,” on the other hand, is even 
more strikingly overrepresented, forming 
only 14.4 per cent of the total marriageable 
male population but contributing 44.1 per 
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cent of all grooms. It will be observed, how- 
ever, that these disproportions did not apply 
uniformly to the various categories of 
grooms, for laundry-workers and restaurant- 
workers are much more adequately repre- 
sented among the grooms of white brides 
and of Negro brides than among the grooms 
of Chinese brides. Indeed, the only category 
in which laundry-workers married in num- 
bers approximating their expected propor- 
tion is as grooms of Negro brides. 


large number of marriages between laundry- 
workers and Negro women. Differential ac- 
culturation and unequal opportunity for 
meeting non-Chinese women are of manifest 
importance. It is probable also that the en- 
forced residence of restaurant- and laundry- 
workers outside Chinatown is accompanied 
by some relaxation in the sanction of endog- 
amous norms. A third series of hypotheses 
arises in the differential success of the vari- 
ous occupational groups in what is appar- 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS OF CHINESE MALES, TEN 
YEARS AND OLDER, NEW YORK STATE, 1930,* AND OCCUPATIONS OF CHINESE GROOMS 
MARRYING SPECIFIC CLASSES OF BRIDES, NEW YORK CITY, 1931-38 


| 


CuinesE MALEs, 


| 
| 


CHINESE CHINESE CHINESE | CHINESE 
EN AND | | | 
N | Grooms | Groomsor | Groomsor | GrRooMs oF 
EW York | 
S New York City CHINESE | WHITE NEGRO 
TATE | | 
} 1931-38 | BrweEs | Brwes 
CCUPATION | 1930 | 
| 
Per Per | | Per | | Per | Per 
Cent | Cent | Cent | | Cent | Cent 
— 
Laundry-workers and owners... 3,004 | 36.4] 41 16.1 | 28 | 15.1 | 8| 15.12 | 
Restaurant-workers and owners..| 3,484 | 42.2 | 30.3 | 44| 24] 45.3] 9| 60.0 
Occupations other than laundry | 
ena 1,186 14.4 | I12 44.1 | 92} 49.5 19 35-8 | 1 6.7 
Not gainfully occupied......... 574t| 7.0) 24") 
8,248 | 100.0 254 | 100.0 |186 | 100.0 | 53 100.0 | 15 | 100.0 
* U.S. Census. 


t Since this includes all males ten years of age and older, the actual percentage of marriageable males is, of course, much smaller. 
Of those, 2 were recorded as ‘‘unemployed,”’ 1 ee and 21 as ‘‘students.’’ The vast majority of these appear, from their 


t 
birthplaces and addresses, to be persons temporarily stu 


Expressed simply as frequencies, the most 
common type of interracial marriage was be- 
tween restaurant-worker grooms and white 
brides, of which there were 24 instances. 
This was closely followed by marriages be- 
tween “‘merchant-group” grooms and white 
brides, of which there were 19 cases. In mar- 
rlages with Negro brides, restaurant-work- 
ers accounted for 9 out of 15 cases, being 
followed by laundry-workers, who ac- 
counted for 5. 

A number of plausible, but not entirely 
conclusive, explanations are available for 
the high incidence of interracial marriage 
among restaurant-workers and the relatively 


ying in New York and are probably irrelevant to the present study. 


ently an intense competition for brides. Of 
special interest in this connection is the fact 
that, during the years covered by our data, 
Chinese residing in the United States as 
“treaty merchants” were permitted free 
entry for their wives. Not until 1943, how- 
ever, was this privilege extended to include 
the wives of ‘American citizens of the Chi- 
nese race.”’ It is certain that these ‘‘treaty 
merchants” were concentrated almost ex- 
clusively in what we have defined as the 
“merchant group,” since they could not en- 
gage in restaurant or laundry occupations 
without running the risk of deportation. We 
have no data to indicate how considerable a 
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part of the ‘merchant group” was made up 
of the especially favored “treaty mer- 
chants,” but their presence within it un- 
doubtedly served in some degree to reduce 
the pressure toward out-group marriage. 

It is necessary, however, to express the 
incidence of our various types of intermar- 
riage not only as frequencies but in propor- 
tion to the numbers of the various occupa- 
tional groups in the general population. 
Here a somewhat different pattern emerges. 
Restaurant-workers constitute 45.3 per cent 
of the grooms of white brides and 60 per cent 
of the grooms of Negro brides, at the same 
time that they constitute 42.2 per cent of the 
total adult male population. Their overrep- 
resentation in interracial marriages must 
consequently be interpreted with consider- 
able reservation. It is also noteworthy that 
the ‘merchant group,” while indicating a 
clear tendency toward intraracial marriage 
as against interracial marriage, nevertheless 
contributed more than twice their expected 
proportion of grooms of non-Chinese brides. 

We have previously mentioned that coun- 
try of birth constitutes an important factor 
in mate-selection. This is reflected in the 
data presented in Table 5, where the nativ- 
ity of Chinese grooms marrying Chinese 
brides is given by the place of birth of the 
latter. The tendency for individuals to 
marry mates of like origin, as indicated by 
these data, is significant at the 0.01 level of 
probability. 

In Table 6, the occupation and country of 
birth of grooms marrying various types of 
brides are presented. There are, unfortu- 
nately, no data available for determining the 
proportions that these categories form in the 
total population. We are, consequently, lim- 
ited simply to describing mate-selection in 
these different groups and to comparing 
them with one another. 

It is of interest that for each of the occu- 
pational-origin categories of grooms certain 
relatively clear modal patterns of mate-se- 
lection are apparent. With one notable ex- 
ception there is a tendency in all categories 
for grooms to marry Chinese brides of like 
origin. In those cases, however, where this 


does not occur, ‘“‘merchant-group” grooms 
tend to marry Chinese brides of unlike 
origin, while laundry-worker and restau- 
rant-worker grooms tend more often to 
marry non-Chinese. 

This may be illustrated by comparing 
American-born grooms in the “merchant 
group” with grooms among American-born 
restaurant-workers. In each case slightly 
less than half of all grooms married Ameri- 
can-born Chinese brides. Whereas, however, 
of the remaining 26 “merchant-group” 


TABLE 5 


ORIGIN OF CHINESE GROOMS MARRYING CHI- 
NESE BRIDES, BY ORIGIN OF BRIDES 
NEW YORK CITY, 1931-38 


| BRIDES 
Grooms 
| China meri~ | «Other’?- 
can- Total 
| born born* 
born 
China-born. . ...| 59 35 5 90 
American-born. . 29 45 4 7 
“Other’”’-born*. . 3 4 2 9 
| 84 II 186 


* With the exception of persons born in Canada, who are 
classified as ‘‘American-born,”’ this category includes all persons 
born otherwhere than China or the continental United States. 


grooms, 16 married Chinese women of unlike 
origin, 11 of the remaining 17 restaurant- 
workers married non-Chinese brides. 

The operation of endogamous norms is, 
perhaps, most apparent among China-born 
grooms in the “merchant group.” Of 59 
grooms in this category, 34, or nearly 60.0 
per cent, married China-born Chinese 
brides; 16 married Chinese brides whose 
origins differed from their own; and g mar- 
ried white brides. This may be contrasted 
with mate-selection among the China-born 
restaurant-workers, for whom there seem to 
be no clear endogamous norms. Of 38 
grooms in this group, 15 married white 
brides, 14 married American-born Chinese 
brides, 5 married China-born Chinese 


brides, and 3 married Negro women. A 
similar, but somewhat less striking, loss of 
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normative sanctions appears to characterize 
the China-born grooms among the laundry- 
workers. However, 10 of the 26 grooms in 
this category married Chinese brides of simi- 
lar origin. Of the remainder, 6 grooms mar- 
ried American-born Chinese women, and 
5 each married white and Negro brides. 
As regards American-born laundry-worker 
grooms, the number of persons in this cate- 


dogamous norms. Examination of a sample 
of 254 marriages which occurred during the 
years 1931-38 leads to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. Apparently strong sentiments exist 
in favor of marriages in which race and 
country of birth of bride and groom are 
identical. 

2. Despite these sentiments, a consider- 


TABLE 6 


OCCUPATION AND ORIGIN OF CHINESE GROOMS BY ORIGIN OR RACE OF BRIDES 
NEW YORK CITY, 1931-38 


BRIDE 
Chinese Non-Chinese 
Groom 
China- | American-| ‘‘Other-” } 
born born born* White Magee 
Merchant occupations: 
34 12 4 9 | ° 59 
American-born........ 13 22 3 9 I 48 
Restaurant occupations: 
ee 5 14 I 15 3 | 38 
American-born......... 6 15 ° 6 s | $s 
Laundry occupations: 
10 ° 5 5 | 26 
American-born......... 6 5 ° 3 ° 14 
Not gainfully occupied: 
10 3 ° 2 ° I5 
American-born......... 4 3 I o | 8 
Other*.... 3 4 4 4 | 
gI 84 II 53 | 258 
| 


* With the exception of persons born in Canada, who are classified as ‘‘American-born,’’ this cat- 
egory includes all persons born otherwhere than China or the continental United States. 


gory is so small as almost to prevent any at- 
tempt at analysis. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that, in general, mate-selection in this 
group conforms closely to the pattern de- 
scribed above for American-born grooms of 
the “merchant group.” 


The present report describes certain as- 
pects of mate-selection prevailing among 
males in New York City’s Chinese commu- 
nity and explains them in terms of the dif- 
ferential operation of the community’s en- 


able amount of deviant mate-selection oc- 
curred, probably as a result of the commu- 
nity’s unbalanced population composition. 

3. The community’s three major occupa- 
tional groups—‘merchants,” “laundry- 
workers,” and “restaurant-workers”—were 
disproportionately represented among the 
grooms in our sample. Grooms in ‘“‘mer- 
chant” occupations were strikingly over- 
represented, the others underrepresented. 

4. In marriages with non-Chinese women, 
however, grooms in “restaurant occupa- 
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tions” tended slightly to exceed, and grooms 
in “laundry occupations” more nearly to 
approximate, their expected proportions. 

5- Subclassified on the basis of country of 
birth, each of the community’s major occu- 
tional groups exhibited distinctive habits of 
mate-selection. 

6. With the exception of China-born res- 
taurant-workers, the largest number of 
whom married white brides, the mode in 
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each of the six chief origin-occupation 
groups was the marriage of grooms to Chi- 
nese brides of their own country of birth. 
7. In those cases where modal behavior 
did not occur, however, “merchant-group” 
grooms tended to marry Chinese brides of 
origin other than their own, while grooms in 
“restaurant” and “laundry” occupations 
tended to marry non-Chinese brides. 
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CONFLICT AND CONTROL FUNCTIONS OF HUMOR 


RICHARD M. STEPHENSON 


ABSTRACT 


Sociological analysis of humor has focused primarily upon its control and conflict functions. Such studies 
have been concerned principally with race and ethnic differences. However, an analysis of jokes concerning 
social and economic differences as revealed by anthologies of wit and humor demonstrate that their primary 
function is not conflict. On the contrary, such jokes function as control mechanisms expressing the common 
value system and minimizing the notion of class or status conflict and consciousness. 


Philosophers and professional humorists, 
as well as psychologists, sociologists, and 
students of human anatomy, have long at- 
tempted to develop a comprehensive theory 
of humor. Their speculation has focused 
upon the function of humor. Functional 
analysis has been conducted at three levels 
of abstraction: physical, psychological, and 
social. At the physiological level, wit has 
been considered both as a primary human 
emotion which humor functions to exercise 
and as a derivative function of other more 
fundamental physiological processes such as 
the release of kinetic reaction. Psychological 
functions have received a variety of expres- 
sion, including ego assertion, inhibition re- 
lease, and the conception of humor as a 
mechanism of aggression, projection, and 
displacement. Social functions have been 
interpreted largely in terms of intergroup 
conflict and social control.t Considerable 
confusion has resulted from a focus upon 
one level to the exclusion of the others and 
from a failure to distinguish between the 
three levels of abstraction. This confusion 
has been compounded by the insistence that 


* George W. Crile’s The Origin and Nature of the 
Emotions (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1915), 
Pp. 90-109, offers a physiological hypothesis. See 
Sigmund Freud’s interpretations in A. A. Brill 
(ed.), The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud (New 
York: Random House, 1938), Book IV, pp. 633-803, 
for a psychological analysis. A sociological treat- 
ment is found in Antonin J. Obrdlik, “ ‘Gallows 
Humor’—a Sociological Phenomenon,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLVII (March, 1942), 715-16, 
and John H. Burma, “Humor as a Technique in 
Race Conflict,” American Sociological Review, XI 
(December, 1946), 710-11. 


one function within a level explains the es- 
sence and nature of all humor. In reality, 
all levels of analysis contribute to the under- 
standing of humor, and humor may have a 
variety of functions depending upon the 
situation and the level of abstraction. 

With these conditions in mind, it is the 
purpose of this paper to examine the conflict 
and control functions of humor in our 
society as they are found in situations in- 
volving social stratification. Conflict and 
control by no means exhaust all social func- 
tions of humor, but they do serve as con- 
venient classifications for sociological anal- 
ysis of most types of humor.’ Patently, such 
classification and analysis do not exclude 
the presence of other psychological and 
physiological functions. 

The conflict function of humor is ex- 
pressed largely by means of irony, satire, 
sarcasm, caricature, parody, burlesque, and 
the like. The particular adaptability of hu- 
mor as a conflict weapon lies in the fact that 
humor may conceal malice and allow ex- 
pression of aggression without the conse- 
quences of other overt behavior. In this 
capacity, analysis of humor is particularly 
revealing of tensions and attitudes which 
may not be expressed in any other form. 
Conflict humor not only functions to express 
aggression but serves to strengthen the 
morale of those who use it and to undermine 
the morale of those at whom it is aimed. 


2A critique of the conflict-control theory is 
offered by Milton L. Burrow, “A Content Analysis 
of Intergroup Humor,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XV (February, 1950), 88-89. 
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The control functions of humor may be 
expressed in a wide variety of humor types. 
As a means of social control, humor may 
function to express approval or disapproval 
of social form and action, express common 
group sentiments, develop and perpetuate 
stereotypes, relieve awkward or tense situa- 
tions, and express collective, sub rosa ap- 
probation of action not explicitly approved. 
Humor as expressed in the controlled laugh 
or smile may serve as a means of communi- 
cation, signaling the intent and nature of the 
communicating parties. In this capacity it 
functions as a means of approach to inter- 
personal contact and interaction, indicates 
safety or friendship, and signalizes approval, 
disdain, and other forms of attitude and 
feeling. 

Examination of wit and humor as it is ex- 
pressed in jokes and cartoons will reveal a 
wide variety of subject matter. However, it 
is significant that certain situations and 
groups receive more attention than others. 
This is especially evident in jokes using 
ethnic or racial minorities as subjects, and 
analysis of conflict and control functions is 
here confined primarily to these groups. 
Mere number, however, does not indicate 
the extent and type of conflict or control. 
For example, most collections of jokes con- 
tain a larger number of stories concerning 
Englishmen than Jews. Also, the general 
recognition of the conflict nature of ethnic 
or racial jokes, especially those concerning 
Negroes and Jews, has resulted in a decredse 
in the more obviously invective wit in the 
public agencies of communication such as 
the radio, movies, and cartoons. Yet, neither 
of these facts necessarily indicates a de- 
crease in aggression or control in minority- 
group relationships. 

The same principle operates in stratifica- 
tion humor, for, while collections of wit and 
humor contain a large number of jokes 
under a variety of headings, it is difficult to 
find any consistent classification which is 
concerned with stratification and status or 
class differences. Magazines and periodicals 
which are oriented to specific audiences 
may, however, provide a larger number of 


such jokes than more general mediums. For 
example, political, labor, or business pub- 
lications usually contain a disproportionate 
number of jokes and cartoons in their own 
special fields, while a magazine such as the 
New Yorker presents a preponderance of 
jokes, largely satirical, which use “society” 
and upper class as a target. Moreover, cer- 
tain humorists and cartoonists such as 
Arno, Thurber, and Hoff have developed 
specific techniques which focus upon a 
single class or stratum. 

In order to obtain a selection as general 
and unbiased as possible and at the same 
time to examine jokes which are in the pub- 
lic domain, collections of ‘wit and humor” 
have been used for analysis in this paper. 
Although such collections are selective, of 
necessity, themselves, they present a fairly 
representative cross section of American 
humor and, since they are of undetermined 
origin, are the least prejudiced for purposes 
of this study. 

A cursory examination of anthologies of 
jokes will reveal a considerable number of 
stories which might be classified as involv- 
ing stratification situations. The principal 
emphasis of such jokes is upon status, and 
the subject matter is concerned primarily 
with income and occupation. Consistent 
with both the conflict and the control func- 
tions, there is a general tendency to stereo- 
type. The laborer is characteristically lazy 
and seeks to avoid work; the businessman 
is overbearing and of doubtful veracity. The 
rich are idle, tightfisted, and vain; the poor 
are lazy, ignorant, and stupid. One’s first 
impression is that jokes of this nature reveal 
a high degree of conflict and that they func- 
tion to express this conflict. However, a 
closer inspection of the content and meaning 


3The following anthologies were selected: 
J. H. Johnson, Jerry Sheridan, and Ruth Lawrence 
(eds.), The Laughter Library (Indianapolis: Maxwell 
Droke, 1936); Marcha Lupton (ed.), The Treasury 
of Modern Humor (Indianapolis: Maxwell Droke, 
1938); Lewis and Faye Copeland (eds.), 10,000 
Jokes, Toasts and Stories (New York: Garden City 
Publishing Co., 1946); and Mildred Meiers and 
Jack Knapp (eds.), Thesaurus of Humor (New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1940). 
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of these stories reveals that the function of 
control is primary and that, if expressed at 
all, conflict is mild and subsidiary. 

Although a consciousness of occupational 
and economic differences is demonstrated in 
stratification jokes, this is neither the focus 
nor the point of the humor. Rather, the 
tendency is to minimize these differences 
and their effects on social structure and to 
maximize the expression of American values 
as embodied in concepts of equality, ambi- 
tion, initiative, opportunity, enterprise, and 
the like. There is a general propensity to 
ridicule the top and bottom of the status 
hierarchy in a kind of leveling offensive con- 
sistent with American values. It is signifi- 
cant to note, however, that although ridicule 
is aimed at both the top and the bottom, it 
is selective even at these extremes. At the 
top of the hierarchy, the new-rich and the 
old aristocracy are the target of special 
ridicule. At the bottom, the servant or un- 
skilled laborer of ethnic or racial origin 
foreign to the ‘American type” is the 
focus. In all cases, a consistent stereotype of 
these positions in the stratification system 
is developed. 

Qualities which are contrary to general- 
ized American values are ridiculed in nearly 
all jokes concerning the American “aristoc- 
racy,” particularly the old New England 
stock. The stereotype developed is that of 
studied snobbishness, overeducation, exclu- 
siveness, and emphasis upon family back- 
ground. The verse which has immortalized 
the Cabots as those who “speak only to 
God” is characteristic. Achieved status as 
a positive value is expressed in those jokes 
which deride any form of ascribed status. 
This is especially notable in jokes which 
devaluate family as a criterion of status. 
This is illustrated by the familiar story 
wherein an impeccably attired youth pre- 
sents to a prospective employer a sheaf of 
letters which laud his family background, 
name, and connections. The employer 
glances over the letters, looks up, and 
snorts, “Young man, we do not contem- 
plate using you for breeding purposes.” 
Other jokes and stories suggest that ““Ameri- 


cans don’t spring from anybody; they spring 
at ’em’’; that “a man who has nothing to 
boast of but his ancestors is like a potato 
because the best part of him is under 
ground’’; or that “a man may have a won- 
derful family tree but the crop may be a 
failure.” 

Studies of American communities have 
demonstrated that family background and 
connections are important subjective in- 
dexes of status. Yet the American people are 
peculiarly ambivalent toward this situation. 
Here the joke may function to perpetuate 
a creed rather than illustrate a reality—a 
very common characteristic of stratification 
jokes. 

In many jokes aimed at deflating the 
American “aristocracy” a tacit approval of 
and preference for money-making and suc- 
cess in business over cultural refinement and 
good breeding is expressed. Advanced educa- 
tion, precise speech, impeccable attire, 
family tradition, and cultivation of the 
arts are frequently ridiculed. This is es- 
pecially notable in situations where the sub- 
jects have the cultural characteristics of 
“old family” without the financial resources 
which often accompany such positions: 


“They are a very prominent family. Their 
furniture goes back to Louis XIV, their silver- 
ware to Henry VIII... .” 

“Yes, and their automobile goes back to the 
finance company tomorrow.” 


Such emphasis tends to reflect faith in the 
practical value of money and the superfluity 
of advanced education and refinement. 
However, in keeping with the tradition of 
“equality” the barbs are aimed primarily at 
“culture and refinement” as they function 
to set barriers between groups. A significant 
and somewhat ambivalent attitude toward 
these characteristics is demonstrated in 
jokes which ridicule the new-rich in their 
attempt to assume the style of life charac- 
teristic of upper status. In such situations, 
Mrs. Newrich is prepared to buy “a Van 
Gogh, that new French car,” hires a tutor 
to teach her son the “most foreign” lan- 
guage, and exchanges a Louis XIV bed for a 
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Louis XVI because the former is too short 
for her husband. The humor in such situa- 
tions is seen in the attempt to be something 
one is not or in trying to assume character- 
istics which one cannot have by virtue of his 
previous experience. These jokes thus func- 
tion to express the value of being one’s self, 
average, and “just like anybody else,” de- 
spite differences in wealth. 

An explicit and special attitude toward 
wealth is demonstrated in stratification 
jokes which focus on economic differences. 
Whereas the old-family traditions are rather 
consistently subjected to ridicule, wealth, as 
such, is not. Most jokes dealing with high 
income or great wealth ridicule display of 
wealth and lack of charity and generosity. 
Thus, St. Peter tells the Wall Street broker 
who has given a penny to a homeless vaga- 
bond, a poor widow, and a hungry newsboy 
to ‘Take your three cents and go to hell’; 
and the tramp replies to the wealthy banker 
who has given him a penny and asked how 
he fell so low, “I had your fault, I was too 
extravagant.” On the other hand, Mrs. 
Moneybags simply throws her jewels away 
when they get dirty and wouldn’t think of 
wearing last year’s diamonds, while her hus- 
band not only has built a beautiful swim- 
ming pool filled with imported water but 
has an empty one as well for his friends who 
don’t swim. Ascribed wealth is generally 
condemned and is usually expressed in situa- 
tions involving the rich man’s son. The fact 
that high income or great wealth itself is not 
deprecated is more positively illustrated by 
jokes which ridicule division of wealth or the 
social reforms suggested by Communists, 
Socialists, and other ‘‘radicals.”” The classic 
situation is to be found where the reformer 
is willing to “divide the wealth” until divi- 
sion means “his pigs,” “his dollars,” or “his 
two pairs of pants.” Such schemes are pre- 
sented as somehow foreign to American 
values and to Americans and indicative of a 
lack of initiative or ambition, inherent 
indolence, or unjustified discontent on the 
part of the reformer.‘ In any event, such re- 
formers are not to be taken seriously. Thus, 
the foreign agitator who finally gets his 


audience of one to agree with him gets off his 
soap box muttering, ‘Bah! Vat iss the sense 
of talkink to you!” 

While there are many jokes about the rich 
of a nonethnic or racial orientation, there 
are few concerning the poor which are not 
racial or ethnic in connotation. There are 
virtually none concerning poverty, as such. 
Where poverty is the subject of humor, it 
serves as ironical commentary on the lack of 
charity of the rich or the absence of initia- 
tive and ambition in the poor and is illus- 
trated by jokes employing the tramp, the 
“hillbilly,” and the foreign-born slum 
dweller. 

Jokes aimed at the lower classes most 
generally use subjects foreign to the 
“American type.’”’ Most jokes in which 
manual laborers or servants are the butt of 
the story use subjects of foreign origin or 
minority race. The general exception to this 
tendency is found in jokes involving tramps. 
Although such jokes are no longer popular, 
the tramp used to be a principal object for 
jokes and comic situations.5 It is significant, 
however, that the tramp was usually a 
medium for laughing at the pretensions and 
strivings of people of high status rather than 
the butt of the joke. Jokes which use serv- 
ants or laborers of foreign origin as their 
subject stereotype them as stupid or igno- 
rant. Such jokes evidence considerable hos- 
tility and conflict as well as control, and, al- 
though they involve low status positions, 
they focus primarily upon alleged ethnic or 
racial characteristics of the subjects. 

When the position is occupied by a sub- 
ject who cannot be identified racially or 


4 An expression of this position and evidence of 
a purposeful use of the control function of humor is 
illustrated by a series of cartoons and comments 
released by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to newspapers on a national level a num- 
ber of years ago. The release featured a rural, 
“down-to-earth” character who commented on 
proposed changes in the status quo and on the 
national scene in general. 

5 Homer Croy, What Grandpa Laughed At (New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1948). Croy also men- 
tions the presence of a large number of “title- 
hunter” jokes around the turn of the century which 
ridiculed the attempt to acquire status by marriage. 
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CONFLICT AND CONTROL FUNCTIONS OF HUMOR 


ethnically, the point and purpose of the 
story tend to change. The object of these 
jokes is to raise rather than to lower the 
position in keeping with the general trend 
to deny or to minimize the importance of 
status differences. This is accomplished by 
use of the technique wherein the joke 
“backfires” on the employer so that he, 
rather than the servant or laborer, becomes 
the butt of the story: 


“T want a man to do odd jobs about the 
house, run on errands, one who never answers 
back and is always ready to do my bidding,” 
explained a lady to an applicant for a post in 
the household. 

“You’re looking for a husband, not a serv- 
ant!” replied the applicant. 


While there are a relatively large number 
of jokes concerning various aspects of status 
and economic differences, there is a studied 
avoidance of any connotations of class and 
class consciousness or conflict in stratifica- 
tion jokes. The single exception is found 
where the story is set in England. Extremes 
in political orientation or assertion of basic 
splits in the social order are subjected to 
ridicule. The avowed absence of class con- 
flict or consciousness has itself become the 
subject of humor.® The radical or “‘left- 
winger’’ is frequently the subject of humor- 
ous derision, and the Communist or Social- 
ist described as ‘‘a person who has given up 
hope of becoming a capitalist,” “a fellow 
who thinks there’s more wrong with the 
country than with him,” or “one who wants 
to share his nothing with everybody else.” 

Stratification jokes which most closely 
approach the conflict function and which 
express elements of consciousness of group 
identification and conflict are found in situa- 
tions involving businessmen, on the one 
hand, and laborers, on the other. Conflict is 
found largely in jokes about workingmen. 
Jokes concerning businessmen tend to focus 
upon the manner in which they have at- 
tained success in business. Although the use 


6 A recent cartoon appearing in a national maga- 
zine pictures a man and wife reading their evening 
paper. The wife looks up from her paper and asks, 
“Are we capital or labor?” 
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of sharp business practices has been a 
stereotype applied to the Jewish business- 
man, it is by no means confined to him. 
Nearly all jokes about bankers question 
their honesty, and success in business is 
often ascribed to practices not publicly con- 
doned. Thus, the man who cleans out the 
bank is either the janitor or the president, 
and the secretary who tells her boss that 
someone wants to know the secret of his 
success is asked: “‘Is he a journalist—er—or 
a detective?” And in the same spirit: ““The 
secret of success is pluck, but it’s getting 
difficult to find anyone to pluck,” and “If 
you are a good chiseler, you can carve out a 
career for yourself.”” Such jokes may func- 
tion primarily as a compensatory mecha- 
nism for those who tell them. However, it is 
important to note that there is an element 
of tacit approval in nearly all these jokes. 
Outright dishonesty is not encouraged. (The 
successful broker advises his son that he had 
better read up on corporation law, since “‘it 
will amaze you to discover how many things 
you can do in a business-like way and still 
be honest”; and we should not be too harsh 
on Jones for plundering the big corporation, 
for, “you must remember that the corpora- 
tion was pretty busy itself.”) This tacit ap- 
proval of practices which are not supported 
by public morality closely approximates a 
control function described by Myrdal. 


When people are up against great incon- 
sistencies in their creed and behavior which 
they cannot, or do not want to, account for 
rationally, humor is a way out. It gives a sym- 
bolic excuse for imperfections, a point to what 
would otherwise be ambiguous. It gives also a 
compensation to the sufferer. The ‘‘under- 
standing laugh” is an intuitive absolution be- 
tween sinners and sometimes also between 
the sinner and his victim. The main “function” 
of the joke is thus to create a collective surrepti- 
tious approbation for something which cannot 
be approved explicitly because of moral in- 
hibitions.7 


Virtually all jokes concerned with un- 
skilled or skilled laborers who cannot be 


7Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944), pp. 38-39. 
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identified with any particular minority 
group use wages and hours as the subject for 
humorous situations. Either the worker or 
the manager may be the butt of such jokes, 
depending upon who is telling the story 
rather than the joke content. From the point 
of view of the employer the worker tradi- 
tionally is trying to avoid work and rest on 
the job. From the laborer’s point of view, 
the employer is overworking and underpay- 
ing him: 

“That man is doing twice as much as you 
are.” 

“T know. I keep telling. the poor sap, but 
you can’t learn him nothing.” 


Similarly, the worker who has a splinter 
in his finger won’t pull it out on his “own” 
time, and the laborer who has been blown 
up in an explosion is “docked” for the time 
he spent in the air. Where the worker is 
identified racially or ethnically, the point of 
the joke is likely to focus on stereotyped 
conceptions of his group rather than on 
wages or hours. 

If the worker is excessively slow and lazy, 
he may be personified by the Negro; if par- 
ticularly pugnacious or obstinate, by the 
Irish. Thus the more invective and slander- 
ous wit is directed against minority groups 
rather than the American working man. 
However, the wage-hours theme is not con- 
fined to minority groups but is expressed 


generally in jokes where the worker is not 
specifically identified. This theme probably 
represents the most obvious conflict within 
the stratification system. Yet, even here one 
does not find the sort of hostility and con- 
flict, the condensations and stereotypes, en- 
countered in racial or ethnic jokes. 

When jokes involving stratification situa- 
tions are taken as a group, it is evident that 
their primary function is not conflict. The 
kind of joke found in anthologies of wit and 
humor reveals, rather, an adherence to a set 
of values regarded as the traditional Ameri- 
can Creed. The emphasis minimizes the im- 
portance of economic differences, stresses 
the notion and value of equality, ridicules 
the concept of any basic conflicts, asserts the 
soundness of the American system, and 
emphasizes the virtues of charity, initiative, 
and ambition. Deviations from these values 
receive the balance of directed agggression 
rather than any conception of an inherent 
conflict within the culture itself. In this 
sense, it is evident that jokes which have 
been included in anthologies and thus en- 
tered into the public domain function large- 
ly as control mechanisms. Conflict, dissatis- 
faction, and aggression, where present in 
humor involving stratification situations, 
must be sought in other sources, many of 
which do not appear in printed form and 
seldom reach anthologies of wit and humor. 


Rutcers UNIVERSITY 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency.—The seventy-fifth annual meeting 
of the association will be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker in New York City on May 23- 
May 26, 1951. Comprised of medical, edu- 
cational, psychological, and other authori- 
ties professionally concerned with mental 
deficiency (as well as interested laymen), 
the association in convention will deal with 
the various aspects and problems relating 
to the care, treatment, and training of the 
mentally retarded. The latest developments 
and experiments in these fields will be pre- 
sented. 


American University.—Robert T. Bower, 
formerly associated with the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed director of the 
Bureau of Social Science Research of the 
American University in Washington, D.C. 


Boston University —The department of 
sociology and anthropology, in co-operation 
with the Massachusetts Society for Social 
Hygiene, offers a summer workshop in sex 
guidance in family life, for three weeks 
starting July 9, 1951. Co-leaders of this 
workshop will be Perry Dunlap Smith, of 
the North Shore Country Day School, Illi- 
nois, and Professor Herbert D. Lamson, who 
gives marriage counseling at Boston Uni- 
versity. In addition to local staffs of the 
university and the Society for Social Hy- 
giene, there will be visiting lecturers. This 
workshop is designed for teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, librarians, nurses, social 
workers, religious workers, guidance coun- 
selors, and any others who wish orientation 
and techniques in this field. The workshop 
will carry graduate or undergraduate credit, 
depending upon the work done. 


Brooklyn College of the City of New York. 
—The following promotions in the depart- 


ment of sociology and anthropology are 
announced: Feliks Gross to associate pro- 
fessor; LeRoy Bowman to assistant profes- 
sor; and Robert Ehrich to assistant pro- 
fessor. 

Part-time visiting professors and the 
seminars they will offer during the spring 
semester 1951 in the graduate division of 
the department are: William Spencer Ber- 
nard, executive director, Citizens Commit- 
tee on Displaced Persons, “‘Minority Groups 
in the United States’; Samuel H. Flower- 
man, of the American Jewish Committee, 
“Techniques of Social Action”; Joseph K. 
Folsom, of Vassar College, ““The Modern 
Family”; John V. Murra, of Vassar College, 
formerly of the University of Puerto Rico, 
“Culture and Personality”; and Clarence 
Senior, of the Government of Puerto Rico, 
“Techniques of Social Surveys.” 

Jerome Himelhoch, of New York Uni- 
versity, has accepted a position at Brooklyn 
College as instructor in the department of 
sociology and anthropology. 

Joseph J. Jablow, instructor, has taken a 
leave of absence from March 9, 1951, until 
January 31, 1952, to serve as the director of 
the UNESCO Technical Assistance Mission 
to the government of Liberia. Mrs. Alta 
Gusar Jablow has also withdrawn from the 
departmental faculty, in order to accom- 
pany her husband and to serve as a profes- 
sor in the College of Liberia. 

Sidney Herbert Aronson, formerly of 
Harvard University, has joined the staff to 
offer courses in general sociology and mi- 
nority groups. Mr. Aronson was formerly 
director of research for the B’nai B’rith 
Anti-defamation League. 

Gerald Mitchell Henderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has joined the staff 
to offer courses in general anthropology and 
the North American Indian. 
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University of Chicago.—Everett C. 
Hughes will teach in the summer school of 
Columbia University. 

The faculty conducting the summer pro- 
gram on Human Behavior in the City from 
June 25 to September 1, 1951, consists of 
Ermest Burgess, Herbert Blumer, William 
F. Ogburn, Albert J. Reiss, and W. Lloyd 
Warner. The program includes courses on 
human ecology, the city, technology and so- 
cial change, crime, and the family. In addi- 
tion, there are general background courses, 
including social status and learning, social 
attitudes, collective behavior, social trends, 
and research seminars. Address all inquiries 
to Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1126 East Fifty-ninth Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

The University College and Committee 
on Human Development offer a three-quar- 
ter course entitled ‘Making the Most of 
Maturity.” The course consists of individual 
consultation, discussion, and study organ- 
ized around a series of lectures and films. 
Major topics included are health, nutrition, 
employment, financial planning, the use of 
leisure time, participation in social and com- 
munity life, spiritual life, and a philosophy 
for the middle and later years. 

Consideration is given to the physical 
and psychological changes which occur nor- 
mally in aging and their effect on individ- 
uals; the maintenance of maximum health; 
the adjustments which must be made in the 
family as children become independent; at- 
titudes about employment and retirement; 
development of substitute activities in prep- 
aration for retirement; and planning for 
future financial needs in view of present in- 
flationary trends. All topics are dealt with 
from the point of view of the men and 
women in the course. Expert counseling is 
available in all fields covered by the course. 
Participants have an opportunity to take a 
variety of aptitude tests. Individual con- 
sultation in the fields of financial planning, 
vocational guidance, health, nutrition and 
diet, personal and family problems, etc., is 
also offered to those who request it. These 
services are included in the fee of $25.00 per 


quarter. The course is limited to thirty per- 
sons. Classes are meeting weekly at Univer- 
sity College, 19 South La Salle Street. Sum- 
mer vacation will be from June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. 

A similar course will be offered a second 
group for a month during the summer. It 
will meet full time, five days per week, ona 
workshop basis on the University of Chicago 
campus. Living arrangements in university 
residence halls will be available for out-of- 
town participants. 

The program staff consists of Robert J. 
Havighurst, chairman, Committee on Hu- 
man Development, University of Chicago; 
Jack Weinberg, M.D., adjunct in psychia- 
try, Michael Reese Hospital, and assistant 
professor of psychiatry, University of IIli- 
nois; Ethel Shanas, research director, Study 
of Later Maturity, University of Chicago; 
and Mary Hollis Little, executive secretary, 
“Making the Most of Maturity,” Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to whom all requests for in- 
formation should be directed. 


Florida State University —J. J. O’Con- 
nell, M.D., Diplomate of the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, has 
been appointed to the staff of the School of 
Social Welfare, Florida State University, as 
professor of psychiatry and psychiatrist at 
the Human Relations Institute. Dr. O’Con- 
nell has had clinical, hospital, and teaching 
experience in Canada, where he was psychi- 
atric consultant to the R.C.A.F. during 
World War II. 


University of Frankfurt—Max Hork- 
heimer, who is well known in this country as 
founder and first director of the Institut fiir 
Sozialforschung, Johann Wolfgang Goethe- 
Universitit, has been elected dean of the 
philosophical faculty. 

In May, 1950, the Institut fiir Sozial- 
forschung received a grant of DM. 204,300 
from the High Commissioner for Germany 
toward its research work in social psychol- 
ogy, especially “the study of social attitudes 
as a contribution to tolerance and co-opera- 
tion,” and the training of students in mod- 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ern fact-finding techniques of social re- 
search. The grant was turned over to the 
Ausschuss zur Griindung des Instituts fiir 
Sozialforschung (Committee for the Estab- 
lishment of the Institute of Social Research), 
which consists of the President (Rektor) of 
Frankfurt University and professors of the 
faculties of philosophy, law, economics, and 
the natural sciences. In order to enable the 
institute to begin its work without delay, 
the university made available several rooms 
in the building of the Kuratorium (Sencken- 
berganlage 34), and, later on, part of the 
constantly growing staff was accommodated 
in some remodeled rooms in the otherwise 
destroyed old building of the institute 
(Senckenberganlage 35). 

In the meantime the Gesellschaft fiir So- 
zialforschung (Society for Social Research), 
the Municipality of Frankfurt am Main, and 
HICOG co-operated in raising funds for a 
new building. These funds (around DM. 
400,000, including the lot) permitted con- 
struction to start last November. The build- 
ing is now up to the second floor. It will have 
twenty-one rooms, including a large reading- 
room, three seminar rooms, five offices for 
the senior staff, and nine for assistants and 
students. The research staff—eight full- 
time and ten part-time members and the 
clerical help—consists largely of students 
who are thus receiving practical training. 
Since several members of the senior staff are 
professors at the university, the students 
can use part of their work for their Doctors’ 
theses. 

At present the institute’s work is cen- 
tered in two main projects. The first one is 
a survey of German attitudes toward other 
nations, especially the United States. 
Groups of ten to fifteen people of all walks 
of life, of various age and occupational cate- 
gories, are asked to discuss their opinions 
about Germany, the United States, and 
Great Britain. The sessions last from one to 
two hours, are recorded on wire, transcribed 
in shorthand, and typed. The transcriptions 
serve as material for the quantitative and 
qualitative analysis which is now under way. 
It is hoped that suggestions for the improve- 
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ment of mutual understanding between the 
countries can eventually be formulated on 
the basis of this analysis. While most of the 
discussions take place in Frankfurt and en- 
virons, additional small research outfits were 
set up in Hamburg, Augsburg, and Munich 
so as to include various characteristic sec- 
tions of the country. As the work progresses, 
experts from the United States are invited 
for consultation on specific aspects of the 
studies. Just now, Dr. Herta Herzog, of New 
York City, is working on problems of eval- 
uation. 

The second project is the German version 
of the “Studies in Prejudice” published, 
under Max Horkheimer’s editorship, by 
Harper and Brothers in 1950. Four volumes 
of the series are being translated into Ger- 
man in abridged form and are being supple- 
mented by material pertaining to German 
problems; the materials will be integrated 
into one single volume. The work is being 
done by a team of five students under the 
supervision of the institute. It is hoped that 
this attempt will be followed by similar 
ones, thus promoting cross-fertilization be- 
tween American and European sociology. 

Among a number of other projects, plans 
are being made for the study of specifically 
German problems, such as the integration 
of expellees into German life and the prob- 
lem of reconstruction. 


Gerontology.—The first Southern Confer- 
ence on Gerontology, devoted to the prob- 
lems of America’s aging population, was 
held at the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville on March 1g and 20, 1951. In attend- 
ance were approximately one hundred per- 
sons professionally interested in the subject, 
drawn largely from Florida and the other 
southern states. The three principal sessions 
of the conference were devoted to the demo- 
graphic, biological and psychological, and 
social and economic aspects of the subject, 
respectively. Plans are being made for a 
second conference on the same subject to be 
held in Gainesville in the spring of 1952. 


Group Farming Research Institute 
institute is planning a field study of the 
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French and western European communities 
of work. In spring and early summer of this 
year the study, which is directed by Henrik 
F. Infield, will be of techniques of social 
evaluation as discussed in the winter 1950- 
51 issue of the institute’s bulletin, Coopera- 
tive Living, in the essay “The Urban Cooper- 
ative Community.” The investigation will 
make use of a set of research devices devel- 
oped by the institute in former studies. 

Dr. Infield will be assisted by Mrs. Claire 
Huchet Bishop, author of All Things Com- 
mon, a book based on her visit last year to 
thirty of the communities. Mrs. Bishop is 
the recipient of the institute’s grant-in-aid 
for 1951, totaling $1,000.00. 


Harvard University—Beacon Press an- 
nounces the publication of the following 
works of Pitirim A. Sorokin: Aliruistic Love: 
A Study of American Good Neighbors and 
Christian Saints (1950), Social Philosophies 
of an Age of Crisis (1950), and Explorations 
in Altruistic Love and Behavior (1950). 

The Harvard Research Center in Crea- 
tive Altruism, directed by P. A. Sorokin, is 
concentrating its research at the present 
time and in the near future on detailed and 
experimental study of the techniques of 
efficient altruization of human conduct and 
stimulation of creativity, beginning with an 
experimental study of the techniques of 
Yoga and Zen-Buddhism, passing through 
the techniques of Basil, Theodore the Stu- 
dite, Pachomius the Great, Benedict, Ber- 
nard and the Cistercians, John Clumacus, 
John Cassian, Isaac the Syrian, Francis of 
Assisi, Ignatius Loyola, Frangois de Sales, 
and others, and ending with the techniques 
of contemporary psychology, psychiatry, 
education, and so on. A number of eminent 
scientists and scholars are co-operating in 
these studies of the center. 


Institut national d’études démographiques. 
—The Institut national d’études démo- 
graphiques celebrated the fifth anniversary 
of its founding with a reception, held at its 
quarters in Paris on February 7, 1951. This 
institute is a research agency under the 
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financial sponsorship of the Ministére de la 
Santé publique et de la population, but 
whose policy is established by an autono- 
mous board of directors (Comité technique) 
consisting of about fifteen research scholars, 
whose various fields of competence include 
history, geography, economics, jurispru- 
dence, sociology, social psychology, medi- 
cine, and genetics, as well as demography. 

Research findings of the institute are pub- 
lished in the quarterly journal, Population, 
now in its sixth year, and in a series of mono- 
graphs, or Cahiers, of which fourteen have 
so far appeared. Of special interest to so- 
ciologists will be the recent study on the in- 
telligence levels of one hundred thousand 
French school children, a series of articles 
presenting measures of social mobility in 
France and in Italy, and the regular public 
opinion studies on such topics as housing, 
alcoholism, immigration, and other prob- 
lems related to demography. 

Information concerning purchases or sub- 
scriptions may be obtained from Gregory 
Lounz, 11 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York. 


Institute of General Semantics.—The 
Eighth Summer Seminar-Workshop Course 
in General Semantics will be held from 
August 6 to September 2, 1951, at Bard Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. The 
course is conducted by a group of co-workers 
who studied with Korzybski, who are known 
for their rigorous application of the metho- 
dology in various fields. It offers intensive 
training in theory and practice of general 
semantics, augmented by group living and 
learning in a rural locale. The course in- 
cludes 150 hours of lectures, laboratory, 
demonstrations, discussions, and so on. En- 
rolment is limited to fifty, and early regis- 
tration is urged. The tuition is $250.00, in- 
cluding $25.00 registration fee. Room and 
board are $40.00 a week. For detailed infor- 
mation write to M. Kendig, acting director, 
Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville, 
Conn. 


The Institute of Social Research of Mars- 
ton Hill, Mullsjé, Sweden.—The institute is 
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offering an International Sociological Semi- 
nar to be held in Mullsjé from July 10 to 
August 1. The courses offered are: (1) Scan- 
dinavian family sociology; (2) Protestan- 
tism, nationalism, and socialism; (3) com- 
munity field work; and (4) the Chinese fam- 
ily in Chinese society. Instruction will be 
given in English, German, or the Scandi- 
navian languages, according to the student’s 
preference. 

Fees: Board and lodging, $80.00; instruc- 
tion, $15.00 per course. A limited number of 
work scholarships are available. Apply to 
the Director, International Sociological 
Seminar, Marston Hill, Mullsjé, Sweden, 
US.E. 


Institute for Social Research, Oslo.—The 
Institute for Social Research in Oslo has of- 
fered a prize of 10,000 Norwegian kroner for 
the best paper on the following problem: 
“To what extent is it possible to establish 
criteria for the delimitation of research of 
direct relevance to the problems of peaceful 
adjustment in international relations?” Pa- 
pers will be expected to include attempts at 
a theoretical, as well as a functional, clarifi- 
cation of problems such as these: In what 
sense and under what conditions would it be 
possible to speak of a science of peaceful ad- 
justment? How could such a science be in- 
tegrated? To what extent would existing sci- 
ence fit into such an integration? How could 
such a science hope to influence actions and 
contribute toward changing international 
relations? If several areas of research were 
found to be generally recognized as highly 
relevant to the problems of peace, would 
there still be any possibility of establishing 
criteria for the construction of priority lists 
for the guidance of institutions and founda- 
tions dedicated to the promotion of peace? 

Theoretical and functional discussions of 
relevant criteria of this kind should be pre- 
sented with concrete examples of their pos- 
sible application to problems and theories in 
various fields of the sciences. 

The institute has appointed a jury con- 
sisting of Mrs. Alva Myrdal, director of the 
social science department of UNESCO, Pro- 
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fessors Daniel Katz, University of Michi- 
gan, and Arne Naess, University of Oslo, to 
judge the papers submitted in this prize con- 
test. The institute reserves copyright and 
will arrange for the publication of papers 
which it finds valuable enough to merit it. 

Papers should be submitted in English or 
French to the Institute for Social Research, 
Kronprinsensgt. 5, Oslo, Norway, before 
April 1, 1952. They may be prepared by in- 
dividuals or groups. Length is optional, but 
70-150 double-spaced pages has been tenta- 
tively indicated as the most suitable length. 
To insure anonymity of author(s) during 
evaluation of papers by the jury, the manu- 
script and a statement of authorship must 
be inclosed in separate envelopes and both 
marked with a motto. 


The University of Kansas City.—Edward 
Lindeman was a visiting professor in the 
sociology department during the winter 
semester of 1950-51. 

Frederick Seymour has been appointed 
instructor, beginning with the current 
semester. 


University of Kentucky.—Harry E. Best, 
a member of the sociology staff since 1919 
and head of the department of sociology 
until 1943, attained emeritus status on 
February 1. His colleagues honored him at 
an informal dinner and by the presentation 
of a gift of books to Gallaudet College for 
the Deaf, Washington, D.C., in which Pro- 
fessor Best has long been interested. 

Howard W. Beers has returned to his du- 
ties as head of the department of rural so- 
ciology after spending his sabbatical leave 
in Greece as a Fulbright professor of rural 
sociology at the Superior School of Agricul- 
ture, Athens. He was also co-ordinator of 
rural projects of the Near East Foundation 
and agricultural extension collaborator with 
ECA. During the first semester Dr. Beers 
was also acting head of the department of 
sociology, in the absence of Irwin T. 
Sanders. 

Dr. Sanders resumed his duties on Febru- 
ary 1. During the first semester he was at 
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Harvard University continuing his research 
on the Balkans. This leave was a combina- 
tion of his sabbatical leave anc a special 
leave granted to him by the university as a 
result of his being elected the distinguished 
professor of the year by the faculty of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. His book, 
Making Good Communities Better, has just 
been published by the University of Ken- 
tucky Press. 

C. Arnold Anderson, in collaboration 
with the Russian Research Center of Har- 
vard University, is making a study of social 
selection in Russian education. Dr. Ander- 
son’s research is sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Research Fund. 

During the past summer James W. 
Gladden gathered data on changes in fam- 
ily life in two mining communities of east- 
ern Kentucky, which he is now analyzing. 

New staff members this year include: 
James W. Hughes, instructor in sociology, 
who was a teaching fellow at Indiana Uni- 
versity and has completed residence work 
for the Ph.D. degree there; Gordon Lewis, 
part-time instructor in sociology, who is 
completing his work for a Master’s degree 
here; Albert Orcutt, part-time instructor 
and community analyst in the Bureau of 
Community Service; J. H. Jones, graduate 
assistant in the Bureau of Community 
Service; and John Roe, research assistant 
in rural sociology. Marie Mason, Gilbert 
Hardee, and James N. Young also continue 
as research assistants in rural sociology. 

James N. Young has been awarded a Paul 
Harris Fellowship for Advanced Study. 
This award, given by Rotary International, 
is for a year of study and research in rural 
sociology in New Zealand. Mr. Young will 
be at Massey Agricultural College, begin- 
ning about July 1. 

Research projects currently under way 
in the rural sociology department are on 
population and migration, social organiza- 
tion, family composition and characteristics, 
and diffusion of new farm practices. Leaders 
of these projects are Howard W. Beers, 
Ward W. Bauder, James S. Brown, and A. 
Lee Coleman. Ralph J. Ramsey, field agent 


in rural sociology, is in charge of a special 
study of factors relating to success or failure 
of 4-H Club programs. 


University of Michigan.—For the fourth 
consecutive year, the Survey Research Cen- 
ter will hold its annual Summer Institute in 
Survey Research Techniques. The regular 
session of the institute will be held from 
July 23 to August 17, with an introductory 
session from June 25 to July 20, 1951. 

The program of the regular session will in- 
clude a lecture and symposium series and 
the offering of five courses in survey re- 
search techniques which can be elected for 
graduate credit. These courses are introduc- 
tion to survey research, methods of sampling 
in survey research, survey research methods, 
advanced methods in survey research, and 
theory of scaling. Two of these courses—in- 
troduction to survey research and methods 
of sampling in survey research—will also be 
given from June 25 to July 20 during the in- 
troductory session. This will permit students 
who are attending the full eight-week sum- 
mer session of the university (June 25 to 
August 17) to register for a sequence of in- 
troductory and advanced courses. 

All courses are offered in conjunction 
with university departments. Students who 
do not hold a Bachelor’s degree or do not 
wish to take the courses for credit will be 
granted admission on the basis of their quali- 
fications and experience, Students desiring 
graduate credit must be admitted by the 
graduate school. For further information 
write to the Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Michigan State College—The Board of 
Trustees of the Alumni Fund has estab- 
lished seven predoctoral Alumni Fellow- 
ships, ranging in value from $800 to $1,200 
per year. Fellows will be exempt from stu- 
dent tuition fees. Applications are invited 
by the Dean of the Graduate School before 
May 15, 1951, from graduate students, 
either resident or nonresident, who wish to 
pursue a course of study for the Ph.D. de- 
gree at Michigan State College. 
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One postdoctoral Alumni Fellowship of 
$3,000 per year is also available for research 
in any special field for which Michigan State 
College has appropriate facilities. 

Through recent arrangements with the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, resulting in a revised and amplified co- 
operative agreement with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Agricultural Sciences, tech- 
nical assistance funds provided under the 
Point Four program are available to the 
department’s Area Research Center. Work 
of the Area Research Center in Latin Ameri- 
ca, financed by the Carnegie Corporation, 
Michigan State College, Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences, the USDA, 
and SSRC, will continue. Graduate students 
desiring to do field work in Latin America 
in the Area Research Center may write di- 
rectly to C. P. Loomis, now on sabbatical 
leave at the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, Turrialba, Costa 
Rica. After June, letters to him should be 
addressed to the department in East Lan- 
sing. 

The department of sociology and anthro- 
pology through the Michigan State College 
Social Research Service has received a grant 
of $15,000 from the National Mental Health 
Institute, United States Public Health 
Service for a pilot study on mental health. 
The project is designed to explore role-play- 
ing under stress and the means employed by 
social actors to meet social and cultural con- 
flicts. The “normal” range of responses of 
those who have “successfully” fulfilled the 
demands of their positions will be studied 
directly rather than imputing them from the 
study of the abnormal. The committee un- 
dertaking this study consists of Duane L. 
Gibson, Raymond Scheele, Henry Smith 
(department of psychology), Gregory Stone, 
and John Useem, chairman. 

Arrangements have also been completed 
for a grant to the Social Research Service of 
$28,060 from the Health Information Foun- 
dation. This foundation, located in New 
York City, is established to discover and dis- 
tribute factual information in the field of 
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health. The sum is made available by the 
foundation to help finance an intensive 
analysis of the social processes involved 
when a community makes a self-study of its 
health needs and programs. The project will 
be carried on in a midwest city of 10,000- 
20,000 in population and its surrounding 
trade areas. The Social Research Service 
committee responsible for the study con- 
sists of the following: J. Allan Beegle, Wil- 
bur Brookover, Duane L. Gibson, Charles 
R. Hoffer, John B. Holland, Paul A. Miller, 
Orden Smucker, David G. Steinicke, John 
F. Thaden, and Christopher Sower, chair- 
man. 


Mississippi State College.—A state-wide 
conference on community development in 
Mississippi, attended by community leaders 
and agency representatives, was held at the 
college in February. D. W. Rivers, assistant 
professor in the department, was active in 
planning the conference, as was the College 
Committee on Community Development, of 
which Harold F. Kaufman is chairman. 
Frank Alexander, of the TVA, and E. J. 
Niederfrank, of the Federal Extension 
Office, also participated. 

Harald A. Pedersen has recently pre- 
pared two reports on population changes in 
Mississippi based on the preliminary 1950 
census releases. The one appeared in Missis- 
sippi Farm Research, a publication of the 
Experiment Station, and the other was cir- 
culated by the Mississippi Economic Coun- 
cil. 

Robert E. Galloway, BAE social scientist 
located at the college, and Marion T. 
Loftin, assistant professor, will shortly have 
three manuscripts prepared on the project 
dealing with health practices of rural people 
in four representative Mississippi counties. 
Annette S. Boutwell, health educator, is 
associated with this project. 

Harold Kaufman will serve as visiting 
professor of rural sociology at Garrett In- 
stitute during the first summer term of 
1951. He will offer a course entitled “The 
Town and Country Community in a Mass 
Society.” 


The Moreno Institute——The Moreno In- 
stitute (formerly, Sociometric Institute) of 
New York City and Beacon, New York, has 
received a provisional charter from the 
Board of Regents of New York State. The 
institute specializes in the training of group 
psychotherapists, psychodramatists, and 
sociometrists. 

For further information write to the 
Moreno Institute, P.O. Box 311, Beacon, 
New York. 


New School for Social Research.—The 
third summer session in Europe affording 
Americans the opportunity to study at first 
hand social and economic conditions related 
to the defense of Western Europe will begin 
in London on July 14. It will, however, be 
located first near Copenhagen and later in 
Paris, with side trips through Scandinavia 
and Germany. 

The session is open to qualified students, 
teachers, college professors, businessmen, 
leaders of civic or labor groups, and other 
mature and responsible adults. A total of six 
weeks will be spent in Europe on the formal 
program. Students wishing to go to Europe 
by steamer will sail on the “‘S.S. Washing- 
ton” on July 7. Those going by plane will 
leave New York on July 13. They will leave 
for home by steamer on August 25, arriving 
in New York on August 31; they will return 
by plane on August 31, arriving in New 
York the following day. Several optional 
extension tours are offered. Two intensive 
courses are offered which may be taken for 
academic credit, one in each study center. 
Professor Saul K. Padover, dean of the 
School of Politics of the New School for 
Social Research, will be in charge in France, 
and Professor Arvid Brodersen, of the grad- 
uate faculty of the New School, will conduct 
the group in Scandinavia. Lectures will be 
supplemented by specially planned visits 
and field trips to schools, museums and cul- 
ture centers, industrial plants, and govern- 
ment agencies. Distinguished guest lec- 
turers will address the groups. Week-end 
side trips will be arranged in Copenhagen 
and Paris. The program in Germany in- 
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cludes visits to Hamburg, Diisseldorf, and 
Frankfort. 

The cost ($925.00 by steamer, $950.00 by 
plane) covers the cost of round-trip trans- 
portation across the Atlantic, scheduled 
travel in Europe, tuition, and principal liy- 
ing expenses. 


Osmania University (Hyderabad, India). 
—S. C. Dube, of Lucknow University, has 
been appointed in the place of Christoph 
von Furer-Haimendorf, who has joined the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Lon- 
don University, as the chairman of the 
newly created department of social an- 
thropology. An anthropological museum is 
being established at the university. Post- 
graduate courses have been reorganized, 
and new courses on applied anthropology, 
Indian ethnology, and methods of field work 
have been started. Three students have been 
admitted to Ph.D. candidacy. A research 
project for the study of the changing pat- 
tern of village life has been sanctioned, and 
Dr. Dube, with the collaboration of research 
staff and postgraduate students, has already 
completed an exhaustive survey of the inter- 
action of culture in a mixed village having 
both tribal and Hindu populations. 


Pennsylvania State College.—The depart- 
ment of sociology includes the following 
members: Seth W. Russell, chairman; pro- 
fessors Jessie Bernard and Walter Coutu; 
associate professors, Edward Abramson, 
Samuel W. Blizzard, Jr., and Robert E. 
Clark; and instructors Clarence W. Ander- 
son and George Field. 

Professor Coutu is currently writing a 
companion volume to his recently published 
Emergent Human Nature, with stress upon 
the structure and dynamics of human be- 
havior from a symbolic-interactional point 
of view. 

Professor Mook spent the summer of 
1950 doing field work among the Old Order 
Amish of Crawford County, Pennsylvania. 
This is part of a larger project to be con- 
ducted throughout the state. 
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Personality.—The first issue of a new 
quarterly journal, Personality: Symposia on 
Topical Issues, has been published by Grune 
and Stratton, Inc. Personality: was formerly 
put out at irregular intervals, under the 
editorship of Werner Wolff, of Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. The 
journal is concerned with the development 
of important and controversial topics in the 
field of personality. Each issue is devoted to 
recent research on one specific subject. The 
January issue is on frustration; the April 
issue on personality formation; the July is- 
sue on hypnosis and personality; the Octo- 
ber issue on hypnotherapy. 

Annual subscription price is $6.00; out- 
side the United States, $7.00. All orders 
should be addressed to Grune & Stratton, 
Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 


San Francisco College for Women.—Allen 
Spitzer, associate professor of sociology, has 
been selected by the University of Yucatan 
as a research associate of the university, to 
carry out a field-work program in cultural 
sociology under the auspices of the Univer- 
sidad de Yucatan, Mérida, Yucatan, Mexi- 
co. The planned project calls for an analy- 
sis of the ecological structure of the Yuca- 
tan Peninsula, with special emphasis on the 
tole of Mérida, the capitol, in relation to the 
peninsula, and for the study of changing 
religious and family structures, including 
patterns of social and cultural disorganiza- 
tion. The work in Mérida will begin with the 
summer session of 1951. 

Dr. and Mrs. Spitzer have completed 
their research on the social disorganization 
among the Blackfeet Indians, and the results 
of a portion of their work appeared in the 
December, 1950, issue of the American 
Catholic Sociological Review, under the aus- 
pices of the Viking Fund and Stanford Uni- 
versity. At present, Dr. Spitzer is preparing 
research material on the Christian goals of 
sociology and the role of sociology in a 
democracy, at the request of the Commis- 
sion on Research, National Council of 
Churches of Christ. 


The Society for Applied Anthropology.— 
The society will hold its annual meeting be- 
tween June 8 and 10 on the campus of 
McGill University, Montreal. Everett C. 
Hughes, of the University of Chicago, is the 
president. The session of June 8 will be held 
jointly with the Canadian Political Science 
Association, the subject being “The Social 
Effects of Technological Change in Simple 
Societies.” 

Information about the program and ar- 
rangements can be had either from Mrs. 
Elizabeth Purcell, Society for Applied An- 
thropology, 61 West Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York, N.Y., or from Mr. Giffen, secretary 
of the program committee of the Canadian 
Political Science Association, University of 
Toronto, Canada. 


Sociometry.—New editors of Sociometry: 
Journal of Interpersonal Relations, pub- 
lished by Beacon House, Inc., Beacon, New 
York, are: editor-in-chief, Frederic M. 
Thrasher; associate editors, Leona Ker- 
steeter and Edgar Borgatta; and managing 
editor, Joan Criswell. 


Texas A. & M. College.—The sociology 
staff at Texas A. & M. College is currently 
comprised of the following members: Dan R. 
Davis, Melvin S. Brooks, and Bardin H. 
Nelson, who are engaged in full-time teach- 
ing; Daniel Russell, who devotes a part of 
his time to extension work; and R. L. 
Skrabanek, who is on part-time status. 

Plans are being formulated for the annual 
Rural Church Conference which is spon- 
sored by the rural sociology group. It will be 
held on the campus this year, June 18-20. 
The annual conference was first inaugurated 
in 1944 under the leadership of Daniel 
Russell and has been attended by more than 
two hundred rural clergymen annually dur- 
ing recent years. 

Dan Davis has recently completed a re- 
search project entitled “Experiments in In- 
formal Community Organization.” R. L. 
Skrabanek is engaged in a study of “Effects 
of the Gilmer-Aiken Laws upon the Educa- 
tion of Rural Children.” The state has re- 
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cently revised its public school program and 
currently operates under these laws. 

Educational sociology will be the subject 
of a course for the first time at Texas A. & 
M. College. It will be taught at the graduate 
level in the summer session by Bardin 
Nelson. 


University of Utah.—Ellsworth Faris, 
professor emeritus of sociology and former 
chairman of the department of sociology, 
University of Chicago, will conduct courses 
in social psychology at the University of 
Utah during the spring quarter, 1951. 

An Institute on Gerontology was con- 
ducted in April by Robert J. Havighurst, 
chairman of the Committee on Human De- 
velopment, University of Chicago, under the 
joint auspices of the department of sociology 
and the Graduate School of Social Work. 
W. M. McPhee, associate professor of so- 
ciology and social work, was chairman of the 
institute. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work held 
at Toronto, Canada, January 27, the Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work at the University 
of Utah was recommended for accreditation 
as a two-year school of social work, em- 
powered to confer the M.S.W. degree. 
Arthur L. Beeley is the dean of the school 
and also chairman of the department of so- 
ciology. Professor Beeley has recently been 
appointed by the Department of State to 
the Advisory Committee on Emergency Aid 
to Chinese Students. 


University of Wisconsin.—George Hill, 
professor of rural sociology, is on leave of 
absence for the spring semester and the sum- 
mer. He is serving as adviser on immigration 
and colonization policy to the Venezuelan 
government. 

Samuel Bloom resigned his assistantship 
to take up his new teaching duties at Ben- 
nington College, Vermont. 

Burton Fisher, of the Survey Research 
Center, Michigan, is directing an interde- 
partmental program on a series of state- 
wide surveys. 


William B. Howells was elected president 
of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion and, although on leave next year, will 
continue his research on factor analysis of 
body features relative to somatotype, as 
well as physical features held in common by 
brothers. 

The Corrections Administration Curricu- 
lum under Howard B. Gill, now in its second 
year, has eighty students. This summer 
there are more available internships in vari- 
ous institutions than there are available 
trainees. Interrelated courses have been set 
up with the school of law and the depart- 
ment of education, and joint offerings in 
psychology and political science are soon to 
be established. The purpose of the program 
is to provide training for psychologists, so- 
cial workers, and sociologists who treat de- 
linquency and crime. Mr. Gill and Joseph 
P. Chiozza are collaborating on an intern 
program in which selected graduate students 
will administer one of the units of the state 
training school during the summer. Mr. 
Chiozza will also work with the Crime 
Laboratory in correlating characteristics of 
voice with the polygraph. 

William H. Sewell is serving as chairman 
of the faculty division’ofjthe social sciences. 

Margaret J. Hagood, of the division of 
farm population and rural welfare, will be 
visiting professor of rural sociology for the 
spring semester. She will offer a course and a 
seminar on rural population and will do 
research in this field. 

Robin M. Williams, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, will be visiting professor of rural so- 
ciology for the summer of 1951. He will offer 
courses in rural social trends and intergroup 
relations. 


Yale University.—The ninth annual ses- 
sion of the Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies will be held from July 7 through 
August 3. Announcement of the dates and 
program for this year’s summer school was 
made under the directorship of Selden D. 
Bacon, associate professor of sociology and 
director of Yale’s Section on Alcohol Stud- 
ies. Registration for this year’s session will 
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take place on Saturday and Sunday, July 7 
and 8, with the first lecture and a reception 
planned for the night of July 8. The cur- 
riculum is divided into four chronological 
phases and consists of sixty-two lectures, 
fifteen hours of seminars, informal group 
meetings, visits to the Laboratory of Ap- 
plied Physiology and to clinical and other 
facilities, and individual consultations with 
staff members. 

Schoolteachers and administrators, physi- 
cians, psychologists, clergymen and denomi- 
national workers, welfare workers, probation 
officers, and other persons engaged profes- 
sionally in activities in which a knowledge 
of alcohol problems is advantageous are con- 
sidered qualified for admission. All others 
desiring to enrol are required to have a col- 
lege education or equivalent experience. 
Part and whole scholarships are awarded an- 
nually by the summer school to qualified 
persons. At the end of the summer school, 
Yale University issues a certificate of at- 
tendance and satisfactory completion to 
those who attend and complete the entire 
course. Academic credit for students can be 
obtained through arrangement with the 
degree-granting authority of the institution 
with which the student is registered. 

Requests for further information and all 
correspondence should be addressed to: 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies, Labora- 
tory of Applied Physiology, Yale Univer- 
sity, 52 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. 


World Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search.—The annual conference will meet in 
London from September 10 through 
September 14, 1951. The conference is being 
held jointly with that of the European 
Society for Opinion and Market Research 
(ESOMAR). It is urgent that those plan- 
ning to attend notify the Convention Com- 
mittee as soon as possible so that proper 
accommodations may be arranged. The 
Conference Committee is still welcoming 
suggestions for papers to be presented to 
these meetings. Communications should be 
addressed to Mark Abrams, Conference 
Chairman, at Research Services, Ltd., 110 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2, Eng- 
land. 

The Journal records with regret the 
death of Luther Lee Bernard in January. 
Born in Kentucky in 1881, he graduated 
from the University of Missouri in 1907 and 
got his Ph.D. from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1910. Throughout his long academic 
life he taught at Western Reserve, Univer- 
sity of Florida, University of Missouri, 
Cornell, Tulane, University of North Caro- 
lina, Washington University, and Pennsyl- 
vania State College. In recent years Pro- 
fessor Bernard took particular interest in 
bringing to the attention of the sociologists 
of this country the work of their colleagues 
in South America. He is survived by his 
wife, Jessie Bernard, of Pennsylvania State 
College. 
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Social Change with Respect to Culture and Origi- 
nal Nature. By Witt1aM F. OcBurN. New 
York: Viking Press, 1950. Pp. viii+393. 
Thirty years ago William F. Ogburn pub- 

lished his now famous work Social Change. Re- 

cently the book has been reissued with a revision 
consisting of an additional chapter entitled 

“Social Evolution Reconsidered,”’ in which he 

elucidates the four factors bound up in social 

evolution: invention, accumulation, diffusion, 
and adjustment. 

The major thesis (one might say “theses,”’ 
since the book is replete with propositions and 
testable hypotheses) signalized a clean break 
with the remnants of “biological’’ sociology or 
“evolutionist” social change. In accounting for 
social change, Ogburn emphasizes not biological 
but cultural heritage. While man’s biological 
nature has tended to remain more or less con- 
stant through the last millennia, man’s cultural 
heritage has of course undergone tremendous 
transformation. 

With this as his initial postulate, he pre- 
sented the sociological world with an array of 
now familiar, suggestive, and pregnant concepts 
and hypotheses, including the cultural base 
theory, the exponential rate of invention 
growth, the concept and factors in the resistance 
to innovation, the theory of simultaneous in- 
ventions, and the famous and frequently de- 
bated cultural-lag theory. (It is interesting to 
note that within the last decade and a half the 
debate still persists. Cf. A. P. Herman, “An 
Answer to Criticism of the Lag Concept,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIII, 440-51; 
Michael Choukas, “The Concept of Cultural 
Lag Re-examined,”’ American Sociological Re- 
view, I, 752-60; John E. Mueller, “Present 
Status of the Cultural Lag Hypothesis,” A meri- 
can Sociological Review, III, 320-27; Joseph 
Schneider, “Cultural Lag, What Is It?”’ Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, X, 786-91.) 

The cultural-lag hypothesis is used in every 
text on social problems and social disorganiza- 
tion. It has also been of much interest to the 
reviewer to note how much interest and respect 
many of these theories have evoked from natu- 
ral scientists. 


Ogburn has treated social change quite dif- 
ferently from recent contributors to this field— 
Toynbee, Sorokin, and Brook Adams. He ex- 
plains cultural change or evolution by four 
major concepts: invention, accumulation, diffu- 
sion, and adjustment. Implicit in this notion is 
the criticism of the error committed by the 
classical evolutionists in anthropology and so- 
ciology when they sought to explain social evo- 
lution by employing Darwinian concepts of 
variation, natural selection, and _ heredity. 
Ogburn recognizes cultural reality as distinct 
from biological reality. He treats culture growth 
in the macrocosm, concerning himself “‘with the 
larger aspects of the problem.” He states that 
“anthropologists who have done such excellent 
work on social evolution have, I think, not de- 
fined the problem properly. In general, they 
abandoned the explanation of culture for the 
attempt to explain cultures” (p. 375). 

One might raise the question as to how one 
can treat culture as a whole. Empirically man is 
always a part of a culture rather than culture 
per se. If a culture connotes a system of inter- 
related parts rather than a fortuitous array of 
items and if people are the carriers of culture, 
then a system of people which sociology has 
come to denote as “the group”’ is a significant 
part of society and of social change. Social 
change for Ogburn involves culture; but social 
change also involves group change: changes in 
relationships among the carriers of culture. The 
question might also arise as to whether per- 
sonality development and personality change 
should not be considered part of social change. 
Is group change or personality change the 
result always of culture change? Ogburn would 
seem to answer “Yes.” Cultural innovations 
when adopted and diffused are the real instiga- 
tors of social change for him. Recent develop- 
ments in group dynamics and field-theory psy- 
chology, on the other hand, would place the 
stress on thought, self-realization, and inter- 
personal interaction. 

In his new chapter Ogburn again compares 
the rate of growth of inventions to the com- 
pound-interest law (p. 383). He might have 
traced more precisely some outstanding indexes 
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of inventional growth, but Ogburn’s reply to 
such a suggestion would undoubtedly be that 
the compound-interest law is not an accurate 
description of inventional growth and that no 
other curve could fit the pattern of growth any 
more snugly, since inventions develop by spurts 
and jumps (pp. 107-8). Ogburn’s exponential 
rate of growth of inventions (mainly material 
inventions) has been challenged by Hornell 
Hart’s S-shaped logistic curve to explain the 
growth of inventions. Obviously, the implica- 
tion of the former is that inventions will grow 
with ever increasing velocity, whereas Hart im- 
plies that a decrease in the rate of inventional 
growth within a subcultural system sets in after 
a time and that eventually it comes to a stand- 
still. In his last chapter, however, Ogburn has 
slightly revised his idea of exponentiality. “Ex- 
ponential growth seldom exists for long in real- 
ity, for the increments quickly become too 
large for reality as is obviously the case with 
compound interest and with population growth. 
The accumulation of culture has then only a 
tendency to grow exponentially. Reality lessens 
the slope or flattens it out eventually, perhaps 
to begin growing exponentially again for some- 
time. Exponential growth may work out to be 
irregular—now popularly called cyclical” (p. 
383). 

One of Ogburn’s great contributions to the 
theory of social change is, of course, the con- 
cept of inventions and their role in social change. 
More particularly he has viewed modern so- 
ciety—at least modern Western society—as be- 
ing closely identified with technological culture 
and that the alterations in the institutions, 
habits, ideologies, and status systems of West- 
ern man are primarily linked to his technology 
and to changes in his technology. This proposi- 
tion is difficult to deny or to disprove. (One is 
able perhaps to discern glimpses of consensus 
among Sorokin’s sensate culture, Becker’s tool 
of the constructed type in approaching social 
change, Alfred Weber’s concept of civilization, 
and Ogburn’s implicit assumption that modern 
society idealized into a type may be signalized 
by its preponderant dependence on the ma- 
chine.) 

Social Change, thirty years after it made its 
first public appearance, still serves the student 
of sociology with fertile and challenging ideas of 
cultural dynamics. One predicts that Social 
Change still has many years of active life, which 


is a real tribute in these times when most works 
live scarcely beyond their date of publication. 


JoserH B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


Childhood and Society. By Er1k H. ERIkson. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950. Pp. 
397. $4.00. 

It seems quite apparent that the area of in- 
vestigation usually labeled “culture and per- 
sonality’’ occupies a no man’s land between the 
biological and psychological sciences on the one 
side and anthropology and sociology on the 
other. The author of Childhood and Society at- 
tempts to clear a path through this unclaimed 
territory. He is a practicing psychoanalyst who 
has had anthropological field experience. In 
presenting this synthesis of psychoanalytic and 
anthropological insights, he proceeds modestly 
on the basis of the record of his own clinical 
experiences rather than by way of a systematic 
statement of general principles. This book is 
therefore a subjective account of one man’s 
search for a point of view which can bridge the 
gap between the individual and his society. 

The virtue of the book is the simplicity and 
artistry with which the author presents a com- 
plex methodology. Using the technique of 
analyzing “specimen situations” from the field 
of individual behavior and of culture, he con- 
fronts the reader at the outset with the main 
components of his method. This entails the 
search for the relevance of any item of human 
behavior within three levels of organization: 
biological, psychological, and societal. All hu- 
man behavior, healthy or maladjusted, is viewed 
simultaneously from the point of view of bio- 
logical behavior, the somatic processes; from 
the point of view of personality integration, the 
ego of the individual; and from the point of view 
of the situation of the individual in his group 
and in his culture. This tripartite analysis is 
subjected to historical as well as cross-sectional 
investigation. The somatic processes, the ego in- 
tegrations, and the cultural processes each have 
their own independent but related biographies. 

In the subsequent development of his method 
the author postulates the organization of the 
ego as a result of the interaction between so- 
matic processes and patterns of child-training. 
In this, his approach is essentially psychoanalyt- 
ical but with some highly original innovations. 
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For the classical psychoanalytical concept of 
instinctual energy, libidinal and aggressive, pre- 
genital and genital, Erikson substitutes the con- 
cept of “‘organ modes.” The term “‘instinct”’ is 
essentially abandoned. The organs are grouped 
according to the time schedule of their ascend- 
ancy in the development of the child: (1) mouth 
and sensory apparatus; (2) eliminative organs 
and the musculature; (3) locomotion and the 
genitals; and (4) genital sexuality. The modes 
are described as (1) incorporative (sucking 
and biting); (2) retentive; (3) eliminative; and 
(4) intrusive. The modes represent the basic 
ways in which the organ system in question can 
mediate between internal needs and external 
environment. Since they describe interpersonal 
operations between developing child and envi- 
ronmental figures (rather than unconscious 
energies restricted to the id), they can easily be 
related to the ego as it becomes defined through 
the child-training patterns of the culture— 
dominant, variant, or deviant, as represented 
by the particular family. This conceptual 
scheme accents “integration” rather than ‘“‘de- 
fense”’ and thus seems more appropriate to the 
analysis of states of health than the older term 
which arose from the investigation of patho- 
logical processes. 

Having established the ego as the integrated 
whole of personality processes adapted to the 
cultural pressures mediated through the family, 
Erikson continues his theme by examining the 
integration of cultural mechanisms in two 
American Indian tribes and in three highly in- 
dustrialized countries: the United States, Ger- 
many, and the U.S.S.R. In a rather subtle and 
unobtrusive manner, Erikson gradually de- 
velops his key concept bridging the integrations 
of the individual and of the culture. This is 
summed up in the term “the sense of identity.”’ 
By “‘identity’”’ the author means—at least this 
is my interpretation of his meaning—awareness 
of the persistent pattern of integrated activity 
whether of an individual or of a culture. This is 
how one identifies one’s self and differentiates 
one’s self from all other Americans. It is also 
how one differentiates American from all other 
cultures. It thus becomes not only the essence 
of the individual ego and of the particular cul- 
ture but, according to the author, the chief 
source of strength in each case. A highly ab- 
stract concept which at first sounds almost 
mystical, the term “identity” gradually emerges 
as a useful device for locating the relevance of 
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any item of individual behavior to the cultural 
setting. 

In his brilliant if intuitive analysis of the 
three industrial cultures, Erikson views the 
difficulties current in many aspects of the world 
scene as stemming from the persistence of in- 
terpersonal relations based upon essentially 
feudal and agrarian “‘identities.’”” He demon- 
strates how patterns of childhood training which 
build up such an identity exploit the irrational 
fears inherent in the course of ego development 
of the child in any culture. Such exploitation 
leads to the development of a punitive con- 
science in which intense aggressions are neu- 
tralized by equally intense guilt. The aggres- 
sions stem from interpersonal and international 
relations based upon dominance, submission, 
and exploitation. When these relations become 
no longer necessary due to the technological 
abundance of an industrial society, the feudal 
conscience breaks down with the release of in- 
tense aggressivity. Erikson gradually develops 
the idea of a new identity based on mutually 
collaborative, nonexploitive relations between 
nations, between men, and between parents and 
children. This is an arresting idea, not because 
the ethic of the brotherhood of man is new, but 
because of Erikson’s vivid portrayal of the possi- 
bilities of actual nonexploitive relations between 
human beings. 

One gets the impression that the author both 
in his profession and in his living is such a hu- 
man being. That he recognizes the practical 
difficulties standing in the way of the realization 
of this “‘ideal identity”’ is implied in his dedica- 
tion “To Our Children’s Children.’’ The book 
is written with modesty, humor, and balance. 
It contains a wealth of ideas and of penetrating 
insights impossible to encompass in this brief 
review. Its significance lies in the honesty with 
which it represents a point of view leading 
toward a synthesis in a field of investigation 
urgently in need of creative thought. As such a 
tentative synthesis, it deserves the attention of 
all students of human development. It seems 
to herald the time when this field will depend 
less upon the virtuosity and almost accidental 
“broadness” of single investigators like Erikson 
and more upon the standardization and general 
acceptance of its own methods of investigation. 


Joun P. Sprecet, M.D. 


Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago 
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The Merchant Class of Medieval London: 1300- 
1500. By Sytvia M. Turupp. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xix 
+401. $6.00. 

This is a study of the merchant class in Eng- 
land’s largest city (population about 30,000) in 
the most nearly stable period of the High Mid- 
dle Ages, the period following the expansion of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and pre- 
ceding that of the sixteenth. The word “mer- 
chant” then had a more precise meaning than 
it has now. The merchants engaged predomi- 
nantly in wholesale rather than retail trade or 
organized manufacture rather than working 
with their own hands. They were members of 
certain larger guilds, or “companies,’’ whose 
membership was divided into two classes: those 
who wore the official clothing or “livery”? and 
those who did not. The merchants were livery- 
men. They were the wealthiest citizens of Lon- 
don and, overcoming a few brief challenges to 
their power, controlled the city government for 
the whole period studied. The mayor and alder- 
men were always merchants. Finally, the mer- 
chants formed the upper social class of those 
who lived permanently in London. The landed 
gentlemen who controlled the national govern- 
ment were essentially transients. 

It is hard to praise too highly the thorough- 
ness with which Miss Thrupp has used the 
records that throw light on the merchant class, 
records far more numerous than sociologists who 
are not historians realize. She shows how the 
merchant companies were organized and con- 
trolled, how the city government was run, how 
the merchants were educated, how they traded, 
what their family and religious life was. Hers 
is the best existing picture of the high bour- 
geoisie in the High Middle Ages. 

Perhaps the most interesting material that 
Miss Thrupp presents concerns social mobility. 
Although the merchant class was stable, in- 
dividual merchant families were not. An aston- 
ishingly small number of families persisted as 
merchants for three generations. The reason 
was not that the merchants were infertile; they 
seem to have had rather more children than 
other classes in the population. Instead, a large 
number of children died, and a large number of 
those that survived failed to follow their fa- 
thers’ calling. The result was that people were 
always entering the merchant class: craftsmen, 
the sons of country yeomen, and even the 
younger sons of gentlemen. Dick Whittington 
was one of the London merchants of this period. 


A certain amount of capital was needed to set 
up as a merchant, and it seems to have been 
possible for these people to get it. On the other 
side, people were always leaving the merchant 
class. Merchants’ sons were especially likely to 
become lawyers, and successful merchants sank 
their profits into landed estates, their sons be- 
coming country gentlemen. In fact, the links 
between the lesser gentry and the merchants 
were close. Merchants’ sons occasionally mar- 
ried gentlemen’s daughters, but it is interesting 
that merchants’ daughters, and above all their 
widows, were still more likely to marry gentle- 
men’s sons. As in so many firm class systems, 
there was a tendency toward female hypergamy. 
In short, even in what is thought of as an ex- 
tremely stable society, a lively social mobility 
was going on. We must distinguish in fact be- 
tween a society in which mobility is high but 
class lines are firm and a society, like our own, 
in which mobility is high and class lines are 
fluid too. To be sure, the merchants may have 
been the most mobile part of English society; 
by reason of their position middle-class families 
are almost bound to be the most mobile families 
in a society. Miss Thrupp unfortunately does 
not make it clear how far customs of inheritance 
contributed to the instability of merchant fami- 
lies. Apparently on a merchant’s death his 
money and movable property, as distinguished 
from his land, were divided into thirds: one- 
third went to his widow, one-third went as a 
memorial to the merchant—for instance, some 
kind of charitable foundation—and one-third 
was divided among his sons. 

This book is interesting all through. It is just 
the sort of book that American sociologists will 
have to study when they finally cease to be 
preoccupied either with their own society of the 
present day or with static comparisons of their 
own society with primitives and turn to the 
basic problems of social dynamics by studying 
the evolution of their own society from its an- 
cestors. To this evolution the merchants of 
medieval London contributed at least as much 
as any other social group. 


GEorRGE C. HOMANS 
Harvard University 


Hollywood: The Dream Factory. By HORTENSE 
PowDERMAKER. Little, Brown & Co., 1950. 
Pp. 342. $3.50. 

Dr. Powdermaker went to Hollywood as a 
self-conscious anthropologist, to study the film 
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colony, its folkways, taboos, and personality 
types. She was particularly concerned with the 
web of social and work relations among pro- 
ducers and writers, directors and actors, ‘‘front 
office” and small fry. She proceeded by means 
of long interviews with many informants and by 
participant observation in and around Holly- 
wood; she examined the files of the various 
companies and of the trade press, especially 
Variety. The result is a book addressed both to 
the social scientist and to the lay reader, con- 
taining principally three kinds of material: pen 
portraits of more or less significant and repre- 
sentative individuals among the actors, direc- 
tors, writers, and producers; generalizations 
concerning the Hollywood way of life—its loves 
and leisures, envies and banalities; and a 
critique of the way movies are made, from the 
restrictions imposed by the Code to the frenetic 
chaos of the scripting. This reviewer found the 
portraits thoughtful, incisive, and highly illu- 
minating; the more generalized discussions, con- 
siderably less so. 

As I read Dr. Powdermaker’s account of the 
actress whom she calls ‘““Miss Manifest Des- 
tiny,” of the producer she terms “Mr. Big 
Shot,” the writer “Mr. Modest,” and many 
others, I thought of the old morality plays or of 
John Bunyan. Each of these often recognizable 
people is pictured as valiantly overcoming the 
frustrations which work and life in Hollywood 
are felt to impose, or as tragically succumbing; 
or, in a few cases, for instance, Mr. Cynic or 
Mr. Acquiesce, as trying vainly to avoid the 
moral issues of craft integrity and independence. 
The sympathetic understanding of these people 
adds considerably to our knowledge of patterns 
of adjustment and maladjustment in the movie 
colony and of the consequences of these patterns 
for industrial practice. This is especially true be- 
cause the portraits are largely confined to 
leaders in the various crafts which contribute to 
a movie; they are representative of trends in the 
distribution of power rather than of the statis- 
tical universe called “Hollywood.” I draw from 
these portraits the conclusion that the movie- 
makers are becoming better educated, more 
arty, and, in the higher echelons, slightly less 
frenzied. Dr. Powdermaker, however, seems to 
have been depressed by Hollywood; she feels 
both that the movies fail miserably to measure 
up to their potentialities and that the movie- 
makers are, even beyond the American norm, 
frustrated and anxious, exploitative and scatter- 
brained. 


It is this latter judgment, expressed again 
and again in the book, which leads me to raise 
questions about the author’s methods. Speaking 
always as “the” anthropologist, she has fol- 
lowed procedures useful for preliterate tribes— 
for example, the heavy reliance on informants— 
and has drawn many comparisons between 
Hollywood’s taboos and rituals and those 
studied by ethnologists. Now I am inclined to 
think that a study of rituals and taboos and 
magic practices in various professions and occu- 
pations in the United States can be exceedingly 
rewarding. But two conditions must be fulfilled. 
First, we must have an eye to what is changing 
and must therefore adapt our methods to the 
problem of analyzing ongoing historical shifts. 
And, second, starting off from the metaphorical 
springboard provided by such words as “myth,” 
‘“‘magic,”’ and “taboo,’’ we must draw our com- 
parisons mainly with occupations and profes- 
sions other than the one we are engaged in 
studying at the moment. Dr. Powdermaker, 
however, has made little historical study of the 
films themselves, or of their box-office records 
(or, apparently, of books on the movies, other 
than novels), to see whether the movies, as she 
proclaims, underestimate their audience as this 
has become better educated. Nor does she com- 
pare the movies with other mass communica- 
tions or with other industries in which Jews 
play a large role (there is no mention anywhere 
of ethnic matters), to see whether the personal- 
ity traits and industrial practices which strike 
her as wildly irrational are not actually, in 
some sense, “functional.” 

There is one major exception to what I have 
said. Dr. Powdermaker stresses the very impor- 
tant historical point that directors, early in the 
development of films, learned to draw emotional 
tension and mood from physical objects, from 
props, and from cutting rather than from the 
somewhat inadequate actors of the period. 
Hence, she feels, films still are “property- 
minded”? in the sense that they concentrate on 
objects which are made more “‘active’’ than the 
affectless leads who wander in and out. This 
confirms both the “property’’-consciousness 
and the lack of respect for human feelings she 
attributes to America as a whole—it is the “pa- 
thetic fallacy’”’ on the highest scale. Dr. Powder- 
maker’s concern for the people of Hollywood, 
as over against the props, stamps her as belong- 
ing to a particular breed of anthropologist and 
leads her to this discerning and suggestive ob- 
servation. Yet, on the whole, while she pos- 
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sesses “‘the’’ anthropologist’s interest in motiva- 
tion—which probably contributed to the rap- 
port she succeeded in establishing and thus to 
her excellent portraits—I do not believe that 
the approaches used provide her with a sufficient 
background for the study of a complex cultural 
enclave such as Hollywood. 

These Southern California ‘‘primitives,” 
moreover, will read Dr. Powdermaker’s book, 
and I fear that a good many will find some of 
their own prejudices about the movies confirmed 
rather than questioned. All but a few old-timers 
among the writers, for instance, would seem to 
share her views that the producers interfere too 
much; that it is absurd to have a number of 
writers working on the same story; that the 
stories are not sufficiently adult, serious, etc. 
She heard this from the writers; she “knew” it 
before she came. Yet the fact is (as I think) 
that magnificent movies occasionally get written 
and made—movies whose grasp of human rela- 
tionships is subtle and probing, whose camera 
work is beautiful, and whose characterizations 
are memorable. How such movies manage to 
get made, the book does not adequately explain. 
If such movies do not contain a “‘message,”’ 
if they are not “realistic,” if their ending is 
“happy”’ (though perhaps as a result of the cur- 
rent state of movie criticism we shall be treated 
to the new convention of the “unhappy”’ end- 
ing), and if they have suffered cuts from the 
Johnston Office (which may have forced even 
greater subtlety on the film), many of the writ- 
ers who worked on these movies will feel with 
Dr. Powdermaker that their craft is not made 
use of and that they are the prey of the dolts in 
the front office, the Legion of Decency, and the 
presumptive as against the actual audience. Yet 
their gloom may be quite without perspective, 
both because they are blinded by their own con- 
ventions (drawn largely from other arts and 
businesses) as to how movies should rationally 
be made and because they may not realize the 
great changes which have occurred in the past 
several decades. 

To be sure, Dr. Powdermaker notes the trend 
toward combining the roles of writer and pro- 
ducer, and she would like to see the producers’ 
power much reduced. Maybe it could be. But 
she does not take account of Leo C. Rosten’s 
point (in his book on Hollywood, which at many 
points provides a viewpoint in contrast to Dr. 
Powdermaker’s) that most writers are simply 
not talented enough to be on their own and that 
what looks like madness on the producers’ part 
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may be partially the result of their uncultivated 
manners and vernacular which lead writers and 
directors to underestimate their contribution. 
Beyond that, one wonders how far the movie in- 
dustry may be expected to depart from the pat- 
terns which prevail in other, similar industries. 
Dr. Powdermaker has an image of a rationally 
run industry—casually, she uses the auto in- 
dustry as an example—but it is at this point 
that more systematic comparisons with other 
“occupational cultures’ become important. The 
auto industry, so far as I can see, is often 
scarcely less wasteful of dies than the film in- 
dustry of scripts, scarcely less destructive of 
engineers’ craftsmanship than the film industry 
of writers’ or directors’ craftsmanship, scarcely 
less pervaded by anxiety and a state of chronic 
emergency. The education industry, as Dr. 
Powdermaker seems wryly to be aware, contains 
people, namely, administrators, who resemble 
movie producers in their desire to feel they are 
being creative, and other people, namely, 
teachers, who feel guilt about their censored 
product and their status (though they escape 
the movie colony’s guilt about its salaries). All 
three industries are characterized by leisure pat- 
terns which are very largely reflective of work 
patterns, save that in Hollywood, much more 
than in better-established industries, sex and 
night life are still believed—pathetically so, ac- 
cording to Dr. Powdermaker—to be roads to 
career ascendancy. 

At this point, indeed, Dr. Powdermaker’s 
analysis of Hollywood merges with the discus- 
sion in her final chapter of the relations be- 
tween Hollywood and America. She finds the 
movies and the lives of their makers caricatures 
of American patterns in general: the same em- 
phasis on power, the same anxiety, the same 
business values and gambling spirit, the same 
“escapes” —only more so. Here she draws on 
the Liynds, on Erich Fromm, and on other writ- 
ers and suggests that Hollywood, in its funda- 
mental attitudes, tends toward totalitarianism. 
There is much in what she says, yet I believe a 
case could be made out that Hollywood is being 
caricatured here: that the moviemakers are, as 
compared with earlier parvenus, less bigoted 
and mean and far less inclined to capitulate to 
“business values”; and that the movies them- 
selves, though the accent on violence-without- 
affect is surely disturbing, are, by virtue of their 
often imaginative treatment of people and 
places, basically liberating agents in the Ameri- 
can and world scene. 
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But this brings us back to the question of 
comparing occupations and comparing cultures. 
Since the student of occupations must start 
somewhere, it is unfair to Dr. Powdermaker to 
expect that she would come to Hollywood with 
a knowledge gained by firsthand study of other 
industries and professions. The study of occu- 
pational cultures is only beginning, and Holly- 
wood: The Dream Factory can be used now by 
other students who may wish to study the sali- 
ent personality types in the entertainment 
world as well as in the wider culture. And per- 
haps it can also serve to show the limits, as well 
as the rewards, of that particular kind of 
anthropology which concentrates on the pres- 
ent day-and which takes its informants’ ac- 
counts of their work relationships as an ade- 
quate institutional analysis. 

Davin RIESMAN 
University of Chicago 


A Rhetoric of Motives. By KENNETH BURKE. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
xv+340. $5.00. 


In the previous volume of this trilogy on mo- 
tives (of which two have now appeared: A 
Grammar of Motives [1945], A Rhetoric of Mo- 
tives [1950], while the third, A Symbolic of Mo- 
tives is now being prepared for the press) Burke 
holds that the best theoretical construct for 
understanding motivation will be one that treats 
language and thought as modes of action. The 
mode Burke considers is the symbolic and is 
referred to throughout his work as “symbolic 
action.”’ For Burke the symbolic is a phase of 
action, incipient or consummatory as the case 
may be, but never substitutive. It is, in Mead’s 
terms (Burke makes much use of Mead), a phase 
of the act. Vocal gestures arouse in ourselves the 
attitudes they arouse in others and thus allow 
us to adopt the attitude of the other in the for- 
mation of our social consciousness. Relations 
become social in so far as the individual learns 
to anticipate the attitudes of others toward 
him. He becomes aware of himself in terms of 
the “‘other.”’ His attitudes, being shaped by the 
attitudes of others as aroused in him by spoken 
(or other) symbols in infancy and by written 
symbols in later years, modify his ways of ac- 
tion. 

But all this is going on through symbols 
which have been organized into various symbol 
systems such as language and its institution- 
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alized form, literature. Language exists prior to 
the individual, and the individual must learn 
how to use language, for, without it, no sociali- 
zation can take place. Through the use of this 
prime social instrument man is able to learn the 
traditions of his society and at the same time 
modify them (as in slang or in the creation of 
new symbols) when they are no longer of any 
use for satisfying his needs. That man inter- 
nalizes traditions mainly through symbols is not 
a new idea; what is new is that Burke makes it 
a point of departure, not of arrival. In earlier 
works such as Permanence and Change (1935) 
and Altitudes toward History (1037) Burke 
stresses that motives cannot be explained with- 
out reference to their linguistic expression, since 
motives arise im and through language. If this is 
so, we must then conceive of language as a basic, 
not a residual, sociological category. We must 
study it by abstracting it from society and by 
examining the qualities of experience peculiar 
to the symbolic phases of action, as well as by 
considering language residual to a “context of 
the situation’? within which language is being 
used. 

Where Mead, Cooley, Piaget, and Malinow- 
ski analyze verbal communication as it takes 
place within the primary group, Burke analyzes 
linguistic communication as it takes place in the 
larger society. His conception of the structure 
of communicative acts of this type will be found 
in what he calls ““dramatism.”’ 


In a rounded statement about motives, you must 
have some word that names the act (names what took 
place, in thought or deed), and another that names 
the scene (the background of the act, the situation in 
which it occurred) ; also, you must indicate what per- 
son or kind of person (agent) performed the act, what 
means or instruments he used (agency), and the pur- 
pose. Men may violently disagree about the purposes 
behind a given act, or about the character of the 
person who did it, or how he did it, or in what kind 
of situation he acted; or they may even insist upon 
totally different words to name the act itself. But be 
that as it may, any complete statement about mo- 
tives will offer some kind of answers to these five 
questions: what was done (act), when or where it 
was done (scene), who did it (agent), how he did it 
(agency), and why (purpose) [A Grammar of Mo- 
tives (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945), p. XV 
(Burke’s italics)]. 


Such a construct makes it possible to avoid 
monistic approaches to language in terms of sex, 
class, beauty, magic, fantasy, play, and the like. 
Burke’s method is not an “either... or’ but a 
“both ... and” procedure. We are asked to 
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consider what proportion of the act may be 
analyzed by which theory of symbolic action as 
these have been developed in philosophy, the- 
ology, psychology, anthropology, and sociology. 

The problem in every theory of symbolic 
usage, sociological as well as any other, is that 
of making clear what is specific to symbolic ex- 
perience. For if we assert that symbolic expe- 
rience (as in art) is a basic form of experience 
like evaluation and cognition, we must offer a 
theory of art which makes clear what is true of 
symbolic experience in art that is not true of 
such experience in systems of evaluation and 
cognition. Burke meets this difficulty by asking 
us to consider what symbols are used for in a 
society. His question is: Who is using what kind 
of symbols in what situations for what purposes? 
In the present volume Burke attempts to ana- 
lyze the ways in which men use symbols to 
arouse co-operative attitudes in others who 
must be appealed to in various kinds of social 
situations. 

After reviewing traditional treatments of 
thetoric and dialectic, Burke points out that, 
while rhetoric may be considered as a formal or 
conscious act of persuasion, there is another 
kind of experience in rhetoric which cannot be 
explained in these terms—the process of identifi- 
cation. He describes the latter as ranging “from 
the politician who, addressing an audience of 
farmers, says ‘I was a farm boy myself,’ through 
the mysteries of social status, to the mystic’s 
devout identification with the source of all 
being” (p. xiv). Identification is essentially an 
integrating device, a way of overcoming the 
divisiveness intrinsic in every relationship. 
Symbols used for purposes of identification must 
be analyzed in terms of their use by various 
status groups within a society. We cannot 
understand even erotic symbols unless we ac- 
cept the fact that vocabularies of sexual and 
social courtship are interchangeable, not be- 
cause one is a mere substitute for the other, but 
because sexual courtship is intrinsically fused 
with the motives of social hierarchy. Burke 
contends also that specific kinds of symbolic 
appeal are related to specific social structures. 
In a primitive society magic is the basis of sym- 
bolic appeal, in feudal society pageantry and 
pantomime as in formal etiquette are the domi- 
nant forms of communicating status to others. 
In bourgeois society what Marx calls the “mys- 
tifications” and Carlyle the “mysteries” of 
Ownership (as expressed in consumption in 
clothes) are the chief means of identification, 
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while in a socialist structure where there is a 
presumed beautiful or holy relation between 
classes, “‘pastoral’’ forms of symbolic appeal are 
characteristic. (See William Empson, English 
Pastoral Poetry [New York, 1938], for the theory 
of proletarian literature drawn up by Burke.) 

The first section of A Rhetoric of Motives con- 
siders ways in which symbolic identification 
may occur in rhetoric. Burke’s theory of rhetoric 
has much in common with the general sociologi- 
cal approach to meaning. He stresses (particu- 
larly in this book) the function of language as 
addressed, as a “direct or roundabout appeal to 
real or ideal audiences, without or within,” 
as this goes on in a society where the form of 
linguistic expression may be dialectical as well 
as ritual (that is, where there are competing 
voices, not only a tribal voice). 

In the next section Burke considers various 
conditions of symbolic appeals such as those 
going on between sexes, age groups, persons, 
status groups, classes, political, religious and 
aesthetic groups, in terms of how such social 
placement affects the use of language and other 
symbols. We are shown how symbols are used 
to induce co-operation among beings who are 
“apart’’ from one another yet who must exist in 
terms of each other. 

The final section deals with the principles of 
order, or hierarchy, as these are manifest in 
symbolic process. The key term here is “‘court- 
ship,” not simply as erotic but as a general 
process of legitimation. Burke shares Weber’s 
concern with the problem of legitimation, but 
his interests are not so much in the structures 
within which various kinds of legitimation occur 
as in the symbolic processes going on within 
these structures. Burke’s typology of courtship 
is a valuable supplement to Weber’s typology 
of legitimation. When Burke uses terms such as 
“tradition,” “charisma,” and “authority,” he 
tries to show how they develop thorough sym- 
bolic appeals in so far as these are based in the 
process of identification. 

The basic unit in Burke’s technique of sym- 
bolic analysis is the image as it is found in the 
symbolic work under consideration. The first 
step is to note what images predominate in a 
given work. Following this, images are then 
classified qualitatively. This involves codifying 
the images which are used at intense and crucial 
moments of symbolic action. Interrelationships 
among images are then worked out by asking 
what image goes with what image in various 
kinds of action. Burke insists over and over 
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again that what is said of the relations among 
images must be pointed out in the work itself 
for it is only when we know what associational 
clusters exist among images that we know what 
specific images refer to in the symbolic work. 
This procedure makes it possible to use various 
approaches to symbolic analysis so long as we 
point out specifically in the symbolic content 
precisely how such an approach is manifest. A 
symbolic work has a structure, a configuration, 
which must be understood if we are to under- 
stand the function of its symbolic units. And it 
is also being used in a larger set of relationships. 
Burke does not ask us to stay “within” or 
“without” the symbolic work in our analysis. 
He does ask that we make explicit by quotation 
from the work itself whatever we assume to be 
the reasons for form and content. (For a specific 
discussion on method, as well as for other spe- 
cific examples of his analysis, see the section 
“On Methodology” in The Philosophy of Literary 
Form (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1941], pp. 66-89.) 

Sociologists who are interested in communi- 
cation will find this a very valuable work. Of all 
his works, the Rhetoric is of most specific inter- 
est to sociologists, for here Burke is stressing 
the social components of verbal action. He 
shows how language is related to society (not 
simply that it zs) and offers us conceptual and 
methodological tools for further analysis. In 
doing so, he carries on the tradition of Dewey, 
Mead, Cooley, Sapir, Richards, and Malinow- 
ski. As matters now stand, it is unwise to talk 
about communication without some under- 
standing of Burke, for he has assumed the bur- 
den of constructing hypotheses on the social 
effects of communication in terms of the proc- 
ess of identification as this takes place through 
the use of symbols. We can, and should, go on 
with our particularistic studies in the field of 
communication research, but there is a great 
need for some kind of theoretical framework 
within which to develop new approaches to the 
problems arising out of attempts to understand 
what goes on in symbolic experience. Whatever 
one’s taste in the pursuit of such understanding 
may be, one must realize that Burke is asking 
the important question which is not only who 
reads what but how those who read are affected 
by what they read. 


Hucu DALzIEL DUNCAN 


Northwestern University 


Organization of Behavior: A Neuropsychological 
Theory. By D. O. Hess. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1949. Pp. xix +335. $4.00. 


Using as his working assumption that “be. 
havior and neural function are perfectly cor- 
related with each other,”’ Hebb, as the title of 
his book indicates, has attempted to formulate 
the outlines of a theory of behavior which draws 
upon data and theory from those sciences deal- 
ing with neural function (anatomy, physiology, 
and neurology) and behavior (psychology and 
portions of the former), using these two types 
of sources of data as supporting evidence for 
each other and, where evidence in one area is 
lacking, using the other to deduce what its cor- 
relate must be like. Thus, it is not surprising to 
find problems posed in both terms: understand- 
ing behavior becomes “‘the problem of under- 
standing the total action of the nervous system, 
and vice versa,’ and the problem which is con- 
sidered central to psychology, the thought- 
process, is also seen as the problem of “‘trans- 
mission of excitation from sensory to motor 
cortex.’’ Hebb brings neurological data to bear 
on psychology and, similarly, “data of percep- 
tion and learning . . . hunger, sleep, and neuro- 
sis.” In an area in which both the necessity for 
this type of explanation as well as the relevant 
parts of the explanation are still the subject of 
argument, Hebb has forthrightly chosen his 
side, as he does in the other areas of conceptual 
disagreement in psychology. His approach is 
both scholarly and serious, and, accordingly, it 
is not surprising that the impact of his book has 
been widely felt in psychology or that it has 
aroused considerable discussion. 

Crucial to Hebb’s structural correlate of be- 
havior is the “cell assembly,” slowly developed 
by any “frequently repeated, particular stimu- 
lation.” The assembly is “capable of acting 
briefly as a closed system,”’ and “‘a series of such 
events constitutes a ‘phase sequence’—the 
thought process. Each assembly action may be 
aroused by a preceding assembly, by a sensory 
event, or—normally—by both.’”’ Inasmuch as 
neurological research has indicated that cells 
are constantly discharging, and excitation of 
this type must as a consequence be overcome by 
the excitations inherent in the phase sequence, 
we have two types of organization: the phase 
sequence which is “essential to adult waking 
behavior” and “alternate, ‘intrinsic’ organiza- 
tion, occurring in sleep and in infancy which 
consists of hypersynchrony in the firing of cor- 
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tical cells.’’ The former is a control process, and 
during hunger, sleep, infancy, and certain emo- 
tional states the synchrony of the intrinsic 
organization overcomes the delicately timed 
phase sequences. This condensation of the case 
does not do justice to Hebb, for it distorts and 
omits many of the intervening processes and 
mechanisms by which this formulation is de- 
veloped. Nevertheless, it is within such a frame- 
work that phenomena bearing on perception, 
learning, instinct memory, emotional states, 
neurosis and psychosis, and intelligence are 
integrated. 

In a review of this length it is obviously im- 
possible to discuss the entire range of the theory 
presented here. Since Hebb himself regards the 
phenomena of perception as crucial to his argu- 
ment, it might be worth while to discuss the 
application of his schema to this area. A funda- 
mental assumption in line with it is that “the 
memory trace, the basis of learning is in some 
way structural and static.”’ The greatest opposi- 
tion to this assumption, so essential for Hebb’s 
theories, has, of course, come from Gestalttheorie 
—an opposition he acknowledges and attempts 
to overcome. Going through the various argu- 
ments proposed that the mechanism is a dy- 
namic (one occurring in a field) rather than a 
static one (involving certain specific knobs), 
Hebb leaves nothing as valid other than per- 
ceptual generalization (e.g., the selection of the 
darker of two entrances rather than the one 
which has the same brightness). “We do not 
know,” he says, “that pattern is everything, 
locus nothing.”” Hebb would have it as a pattern 
initiated within a certain locus and occurring 
in parallel elsewhere, and, where extirpation 
occurs so that the locus is destroyed, the pat- 
terning will occur elsewhere. This is not a true 
answer, nor, unfortunately, do latest experi- 
ments by Kohler on figural aftereffects leave per- 
ceptual generalization the only stronghold of 
field theory. Kohler would state in support of his 
argument that the dynamic workings of the 
traces occur through physical laws of the work- 
ing of the cells themselves, hence the nonoblit- 
eration of memory by electrical storms (cited by 
Hebb against field theory) and hence reinforce- 
ment of one sensation by another (cited 
similarly). 

Perhaps the main attack against Gestalitheorie 
occurs in Hebb’s statement on simple figures, 
recognition of which he assumes to be innate 
for Gestalt, and which, for him, is learned. “If 
one makes the assumption—if the perception of 


a square is so simple and immediate as it seems 
to us as adults—I believe that the Gestalt argu- 
ment is unanswerable.”’ Hebb cites data by 
Senden and Riesen to argue that this perception 
must be learned. Senden studied congenitally 
blind adults who were given sight by surgical 
operation and reported that the simple figures 
of circle, square, triangle had to be learned 
laboriously by these individuals. Riesen’s 
studies have involved chimpanzees reared in 
darkness. The Gestalt argument, of course, has 
been that prolonged nonuse of vision results in 
degeneration and cortical change rendering 
normal working impossible, so that the Hebb 
argument does not hold. And in this argument 
they are upheld by Riesen’s latest investiga- 
tions, unavailable at the time of the publication 
of the book, that retinal degeneration had oc- 
curred in the chimpanzee. Where Hebb states 
this type of perception to be a combination of 
learned and innate factors—the ability to per- 
ceive figure and ground being innate, and the 
ability to make a triangle appear from it, 
learned—K dhler would posit in addition to the 
innate and learned factors the workings of the 
laws of physics themselves, so that a certain 
reaction can be neither strictly innate nor 
learned. In his emphasis on learning which is 
evident throughout the book, Hebb declares 
that “there is no evidence whatever to show 
that a similarly prompt association of separate 
perceptions can occur at birth’’ and “the fact is 
that perception of the intrinsic visual] properties 
of a near or movable object is a... more diffi- 
cult feat than perception of its place.”” Hebb 
refers to studies by Tinbergen in another con- 
nection, yet other studies quoted by Tinbergen 
on gallinaceous birds would indicate that per- 
ception of a hawk-shaped object is available to 
the young of these species at birth and that its 
direction of movement is crucial to the per- 
ception. 

As has been declared in recent studies, an 
infinite number of workable brain models can 
be constructed. How the behavioral correlates 
of these jibe with the behavior of the organisms 
concerned is a matter of theoretical construct, 
scientific economy, and the data elicited by vari- 
ous experiments. That Hebb’s work can be 
criticized by experimental findings is a tribute 
to the scientific statement of his case, for his 
assumptions are explicit, his procedure rational, 
and the outcomes and predictions which ensue 
leave little room for doubt. He has thus pre- 
sented a theory covering numerous aspects of 
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behavior, from attitudes to shock therapy, 
which is confirmable on the basis of further ex- 
perimental findings. He has thus admirably ful- 
filled a request recently put forth by Tolman 
that each of us declare our theory of personality 
so that the others may challenge it. It is encour- 
aging to find someone willing to do this in a 
manner ingenuous enough to allow the possi- 
bility of a theory which will fulfil the criteria of 
being both scientific and applicable. 


EcKHARD H. HEss 
University of Chicago 


The Market for College Graduates. By SEYMOUR 
E. Harris. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvi+205. $4.00. 


On the basis of his studies, Professor Harris 
is forced to conclude that in the near future too 
many people in this country may be seeking 
college educations. He claims in the starkest 
terms of supply and demand that if present 
trends continue the professions will be unable 
to absorb the ever expanding college popula- 
tion. The prospective swelling of the ranks of 
the professions is also seen as debasing their 
financial position, thereby lessening their at- 
tractiveness. As a result, the author fears that 
we may breed disgruntled intellectuals of the 
sort that were grist for the mills of naziism. 

He takes issue with the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education for having failed to 
make “a thorough survey of the supply and 
demand for educated men and women in in- 
dustry and the professions”’ before recommend- 
ing increased enrolment in institutions of higher 
learning. He considers that the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook (Bulletin No. 940, 1948, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
also did not come to grips with the problems of 
the numbers seeking professional careers and 
the opportunities available when it offered 
youth the “implied advice” to go to college. 
Harris does not necessarily like the political and 
social implications of the position he takes on 
limiting educational opportunity. He feels that 
his analysis forces him to the position, and he 
occupies it with determination in the face of 
criticism. 

The author admits the possibility of some in- 
adequacy in his raw material but states that 
even the possible fault-finding of “statistical 
purists” with his raw materials and projections 


could only with difficulty disparage his main 
conclusions. He states that “there can be differ- 
ences only concerning the magnitude of the 
problem.” 

This economic analysis may obscure much 
in revealing what it does. Essentially, the con- 
clusions are based on the projection of factors 
seen somewhat in isolation. Little or no account 
is taken of the social and occupational matrix in 
which his problem area is set. Such a matrix, if 
considered, may not reverse his conclusions. It 
should, however, alter the magnitude of his 
concerns. 

Harris feels insecure about treating education 
primarily in terms of supply and demand in a 
cash-value nexus. He remarks repeatedly that 
“narrow vocational” gains are not the only goals 
of higher education. He admits this, and yet the 
central concerns of his problem force him to 
treat higher education as if its goals were so 
limited. Some consideration of the role of edu- 
cational striving and achieving as a value in 
American life shows the shortcomings of a view- 
point limited to supply and demand. 

A dimension of social and occupational 
change which this book ignores but which 
merits increasingly careful attention is the 
“‘professionalization”’ of the contemporary occu- 
pational structure. Here the drive of a great 
variety of occupations toward professional 
organization and status may be seen as the 
work of persons with greater educational ad- 
vantages and attracting to the occupations 
others like themselves. Many occupations are 
setting up educational requirements for the 
younger members. Seen in this way, the pro- 
fessional structure is an expanding one capable 
of absorbing more college-trained people than 
are envisioned in Harris’ analysis. 

Of course, any predictions of occupational 
futures in disturbed times are liable to drastic 
contradiction from unexpected sources. Both 
Harris and the President’s Commission agreed 
that the “engineering profession will not absorb 
large numbers of additional graduates.”’ They 
both envisioned ‘fan excess even by 1949 OF 
1950.’’ Yet the New York Times (November 13, 
1950) reported an acute shortage of engineers 
seen as enrolment in colleges slumps: The in- 
creased wartime needs of industry and the mili- 
tary demand a minimum of 30,000 new engi- 
neers annually, yet, according to predictions, 
within four years the annual output from col- 
leges and universities will fall below 10,000. 

Similarly, asssumption that there are no 
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openings in the professions is difficult to accept. 
Spokesmen for the psychiatric profession, for 
example, insist that an additional 10,000 trained 
psychiatrists plus correspondingly large num- 
bers of social workers and clinical psychologists 
are needed. An important limitation of Harris’ 
work is his failure adequately to consider the 
location of restriction. In discussing restriction 
in the professions, he launches a drastic attack 
against it in medicine. His disregard of the 
noneconomic factors is revealed in the following 
quotation: 


Our country could absorb at least another 
250,000 [medical] practitioners. Given government 
aid for adequate medical schools and hospitals; a 
revolution in the manner of financing medicine, in- 
clusive of compulsory insurance and subsidies for 
the poor; an adjustment of fees to capacity to pay; 
and with savings on wasteful expenditures on drugs, 
this absorption would be possible [p. 42]. 


Refinancing the system is his only concern. He 
fails to consider that the system suffers from an 
organization and an inertia which might effec- 
tively resist refinancing. Not the medical pro- 
fession but schools, hospitals, professional asso- 
ciations, doctors, and patients are the agents of 
restriction. Their organization and function 
need to be understood before restriction be- 
comes meaningful and improvement possible. 

His claims of professional saturation, at- 
tained or threatened, need the same clarifica- 
tion. What is saturated—schools, professional 
training institutions, apprenticeships, the pub- 
lic? Complex problems of distribution enter 
here and receive only minimal attention from 
Harris. The cost of maintaining legal services is 
certainly an important problem. But equally 
important is the problem of ascertaining who 
have legal services and where they are lacking. 

In summary, Harris’ concerns with numbers 
and saturation points, income and labor mar- 
ket figures, exclude precisely those concerns of 
the future for college graduates in the profes- 
sions likely to be of interest to the sociologist. 
This is not to detract from his interests and 
analyses but to add other dimensions to his in- 
terest in the professions. He sees the possibility 
of “discontent, snowballing of costs, and an 
eventual revolutionary movement sparked by 
millions of unemployed, frustrated, and down- 
graded college graduates.’’ This in indeed a 
strange vision to be derived from a perusal of 
supply-and-demand figures. This reviewer 
doubts if such a view is entertained by those to 
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whom the study of occupations and professions 
is an aspect of the sciences of behavior. 


HARVEY L. SMITH 
Russell Sage Foundation 


The American as Reformer. By ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. xi+127. $2.25. 


Three lectures given at Pomona College, gar- 
landed with an appended set of valuable notes 
and a look ahead, make up a nice little book of 
historical reminiscence. The theme is the reform 
impulse in American life; its extraordinary tri- 
umphs: free schools, abolition, universal suf- 
frage, etc., and the current malaise which has 
invited a crusade against reform by vigilantes 
and heresy-hunters in and out of Congress. 
These topics are treated with vignettes referring 
to leading or symbolic figures—to Emerson, 
Garrison, Phillips, and Channing on the one 
side; and Chancellor Kent, Senator Hammond 
(a defender of the ‘‘mud-sill’”’ theory of a slave 
society), Joseph Choate, and Joseph Martin 
on the other. 

Professor Schlesinger, though himself a lib- 
eral and a gradualist, resists in this book the 
now fashionable tendency to believe the Civil 
War was the result of northern abolitionist fana- 
ticism and unnecessary because the self-enlight- 
ening South would have got rid of slavery any- 
way in its own good time. Doubtless, the cur- 
rent argument about this issue is very largely 
an argument about something else: an argu- 
ment between those who feel war the worst of 
all possible evils and those who feel injustice the 
worst; and the “facts”? of the Civil War shift 
with the ethical perspective. (This is of course 
not to argue that war is the only aggressive 
means for bringing about the destruction of a 
hated institution.) 

Though Schlesinger has been one of the 
staunch innovators of American “social his- 
tory,’”’ this book will not strike the readers of 
this Journal as particularly sociological in em- 
phasis. Perhaps this is because of the seldom 
avoided and perhaps requisite parochialism of 
the historian who focuses always on what hap- 
pened in a particular locality while traditionally 
avoiding cross-cultural comparisons. The gen- 
eralizing social scientist can, however, take 
Schlesinger’s data and suggest possible “laws” 
such as that of the inevitable tendencies by 
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which a movement which begins as a reform 
sect becomes a vested institution—and use as 
an illustration the discussion in this book of the 
growth of lobbies out of reform agitation. Or he 
can ask questions, as David Potter, professor 
of American history at Yale, is currently doing, 
as to the relations between reform movements 
and economic abundance, challenging Schles- 
inger’s implication that depressions as such 
give rise to surges of reform; here comparison 
with other lands of plenty, such as Australia 
and New Zealand, might become relevant. Or 
he can wonder whether, as Schlesinger hope- 
fully believes, the current American hysteria 
over “un-American activities’”’ (hysteria whose 
earlier manifestations the author ably and 
briefly traces) is simply a passing phase, soon 
to be righted by fundamental American com- 
mon sense, or whether it represents the political 
and psychological growing pains of the “garrison 
state.” 

It is always the occupational disease of the 
reviewer to criticize the author for not having 
written a different book. Even though it con- 
tains less than a hundred pages of text, we can 
be glad for this one and use it to stimulate 
thinking about America and about reform and 
reformers. 


DAVID RIESMAN 


Sociology. By W. J. H. Sprott. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library (Longmans, 
Green & Co., Inc., distributor), 1950. Pp. 
192. $1.60. 


Sociology is not so firmly established that a 
layman can easily find out what it is, has done, 
and aims to do; and the usual bulky textbook 
for undergraduates frightens the person whose 
time is limited. But a short introduction, to be 
useful to the general reader, must be neither 
superficial nor obscure. Mr. Sprott’s introduc- 
tion is both. 

The study is remarkably inclusive. It begins 
by discussing the nature and method of sociol- 
ogy ; proceeds to a consideration of its ‘‘raw ma- 
terial,’’ which entails treatment of population, 
race, and geography; gives separate chapters to 
the power structure, the economic structure, 
and social stratification; considers custom and 
morals, law and religion, under the heading of 
public opinion and social control; deals with 
society as a system of institutions, with special 
reference to the family, property, education, 


and national character; and concludes with sec- 
tions on social change and social problems. 

The book’s greatest defect is that it is in- 
genious rather than systematic. It collates a 
number of definitions of sociology, discusses so- 
ciological method ably, and deals with most 
areas of sociological interest. But it lacks a clear- 
cut and consistent framework or point of view. 

In his laudable endeavor to acquaint his 
reader with the names and some of the contribu- 
tions of leading sociologists the author ends 
by confusing the reader. The author, in addition, 
gives several catalogues of sociological studies. 
These serve no worth-while purpose. The space 
devoted to them might well have been used to 
expand references to Weber, Durkheim, and 
others who have been compressed too much for 
accuracy or even intelligibility. 

There are indications, however, that the lack 
of a sociological viewpoint stems from a lack of 
full sympathy with sociology. Sprott, who is 
described on the title-page as a professor of 
philosophy, raps sociologists over the knuckles 
now and then in a way that suggests that he 
would be more at home in criticizing than in 
introducing sociology. His discussion of the 
danger of giving abstract words priority over 
concrete reality is probably salutary, although 
the necessity for certain types of abstraction 
should be mentioned. His criticism of some 
American sociologists for not brooding in their 
armchairs enough is good-humored. But his 
reference to the authors of such studies as 
Middletown, Plainsville, U.S.A., Peasant Life 
in China, the “Yankee City Series,” Caste and 
Class in a Southern Town, An American Dilem- 
ma, and The Ghetto as “‘self-styled sociologists” 
seems arrogant. 

The most charitable construction that can 
be placed on this is that it is a case of faulty 
writing. The book contains a number of sen- 
tences which are incomprehensible or un- 
grammatical or both and many misspellings of 
proper names. These would not be serious in a 
work intended for people familiar with the sub- 
ject, but they are a considerable drawback in 
an introductory volume. 

Writing a brief introduction to sociology is 
extremely difficult, but it has been shown to be 
possible. Morris Ginsberg’s Sociology, pub- 
lished in the “Home University Library Series” 
in 1934, and J. Rumney’s The Science of So- 
ciety, published in 1938, ably present the view- 
point and some of the chief findings of sociology, 
one in two hundred and fifty-five and the other 
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in one hundred and twenty-five pages. Unfortu- 
nately, Sprott’s Sociology does not rank with 
these. 

JEAN BURNET 
University of Toronto 


Geo-economic Regionalism and World Federa- 
tion. By MAURICE PARMELEE. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1949. Pp. vi+137. $2.50. 


The author gives us a blueprint of a better 
world-to-be by delineating fourteen geoeco- 
nomic world regions which, in turn, are based 
on the seventy-six econographically indexed re- 
gions of Griffith Taylor. The index is composed 
of area, temperature, rainfall, elevation, and 
coal reserves. However, other economic assets, 
such as oil deposits and water power, actual and 
potential, are also considered. 

Taylor’s regions are ideal constructs on a 
map, based on a combination of factors and 
therefore not generic in the true sense, nor are 
they specific regions, because they leave out of 
account historical antecedents and cultural con- 
sciousness. This does not deprive them of value 
as tools of knowledge; it merely means that 
other maps, based on other criteria, are required 
for supplementation. In contradistinction, Par- 
melee’s regions are supposed to be actual ad- 
ministrative entities. Hence, in drawing them, 
the disregard of political reality is a decisive 
fault. Happily, the proposed regions will not 
do away immediately with states and nations, 
but they will assume almost all their vital func- 
tions, particularly in the field of social and eco- 
nomic planning. 

It should be noted that the sort of planning 
which is envisaged by the author will go far in 
the direction of regional government control of 
the total economy. There will be democratically 
elected regional assemblies. In short, although 
this is not said in so many words, there will be 
regional sovereignty, existing sovereignty being 
abolished. Political entities, such as the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the Republic of 
China, will belong to various regions. France 
will belong in part to the Mediterranean, in part 
to the North European region, not to speak of 
France Overseas. Japan will be coupled with 
North China, Manchuria, and Inner Asia rather 
than with the Pacific island territories to the 
south of Japan. The Soviet Union will be left in- 
tact as a “‘region,’’ although it will be deprived, 
as far as regional administration is concerned, 


of the western Ukraine, Bessarabia, and Lithu- 
ania. In contrast, the United States will not 
only be kept together from Maine to California 
but will even be enlarged by the addition of 
Canada, and it is not considered altogether un- 
likely that the Caribbean and Central American 
region will be added also. 

Non-American readers will surely consider 
this a remarkable manifestation of subconscious 
Yankee imperialism. Or shall we say it proves 
the author to bea realist at home and a moralist 
abroad? At any rate, there is little chance that 
the blueprint will be enacted. The author him- 
self says that his brand of regionalism presup- 
poses world government. In other words, a 
thing to be called “United Regions” is thought 
to supplant not only individual nations but also 
the United Nations. It is further said that the 
alternative to the United Regions will be war. 
To this the reviewer adds the observation that, 
if there will not be war for lack of the United 
Regions organization, there will surely be war if 
anyone tries to establish it. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New York City 


The Human Use of Human Beings: Cybernetics 
and Society. By NORBERT WIENER. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. Pp. 241. $3.00. 


What a “leader of the new scientific revolu- 
tion” has to say in a “revolutionary book”’ is 
that “our military men,” “our great merchant 
princes,” “the American intellectual,” our edu- 
cators, and our men of letters are leading Ameri- 
can civilization into chaos (Wiener’s chaos is 
rigid, like a jammed machine). The way to 
escape doom is to tap the “great source of in- 
tellects for the future...the body of men 
trained for a profession like engineering or 
medicine or natural science,’’ because these are 
“professions demanding intellectual stamina 
and encouraging intellectual curiosity.’’ These 
men “‘can be given the entrée to the social sci- 
ences and to literature not in the form of a few 
courses of clichés, but through the understand- 
ing interest of teachers with a sociological or 
literary bent, already acquainted with scientific 
methods and habits of thought . . . [for] nothing 
less than the whole man is enough to constitute 
the scholar, the artist, and the man of action.” 
Progress is under way in such a program. “It 
is this wholeness, this integrity, that a consid- 
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erable group of us at M.I.T. are trying to evoke 
and to render conscious in our students.” 

The sociologist concerned with the role of the 
intellectual in American society will be some- 
what surprised to discover that too little scien- 
tism, not too much, is the root of our problem. 
Other observers of American culture have made 
a contrary analysis. These have held that the 
“voices of rigidity,”’ as Wiener calls them, have 
been the scientists (and particularly those in 
the natural sciences) themselves. Since the days 
of Henry Adams there has been growing con- 
cern with the social structure of scientific insti- 
tutions. Veblen’s engineers are no longer out- 
casts in corporate enterprise, and certainly if 
any one group is determining how we fight our 
wars it is our technicians. In the face of this 
mounting power of the physical scientist, 
Wiener raises questions of much the same kind 
as those being raised in theology and the arts. 
But he evinces no interest (at least in this ad- 
dress to the laity) in what others have said 
about the problem which concerns him so deep- 
ly. When we turn to the scientists who have un- 
leashed powers which may destroy civilization, 
we are told not only that they do not know how 
to achieve the good society but that others who 
have concerned themselves with this problem 
(notably the priest and the artist) have not 
done a good job. 

It is doubtful whether Wiener has done the 
cause of science much good in this book. What 
we all want to know is how those who diagnose 
ills intend to cure them. We have learned from 
the miseries of war that if the intellectual ap- 
pears to the people as a prophet of doom, with- 
out at the same time prescribing some way of 
meeting it, then people will turn to a leader who 
offers a solution. That such a leader often turns 
out to be a tyrant, if not worse, is the responsi- 
bility of the scientist as well as the priest and 
the man of letters. 

Logically, it is impossible to ‘“‘know”’ what is 
wrong with American civilization without 
“knowing”’ what is right. We expect scientists 
of Wiener’s stature to make serious attempts to 
state explicitly what kind of society would be 
better than the one we now have. And since it 
seems reasonable to presume that a scientist 
has been highly sensitized to methodology, we 
expect him to tell us how to sustain the good 
society once it has been achieved. Perhaps it is 
precisely because Wiener does not deal with 
norms, ends, or purposes in human action, and 
discusses man in terms of mechanical images 
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(“communication is the cement of society”; 
man possesses a “built-in mechanism”’ as “built- 
in purpose’’), that he fails to arrive at any kind of 
conception of human action. He simply repeats, 
with variations, that man is like a machine, 
although in his case the machine is like the new 
electrical calculating machines, which, accord- 
ing to Wiener, have “memory” because they 
‘retain’ records of past performances. Who or 
what determines what is to be communicated, 
under what conditions, out of what share of avail- 
able resources, for what purposes, is nowhere dis- 
cussed. From an experimental point of view 
there is no harm in assuming that the field of 
human action is like a field of motion. But, when 
we turn to moral and political action, we must 
recognize phases of it that cannot thus far be 
explained by mechanistic constructs. And it is 
highly doubtful if we ever really reduce the 
study of emotion and purpose to motion alone. 
To call purpose “pattern,” “environment,” 
“form,’’ or to shift the action of purpose from 
man to nature as a “drive,’”’ “causality,” 
“archaic heritage,’’ and the like, is merely to 
shift terms without shifting concepts. 

When we are told that “learning is in its es- 
sence a form of feedback, in which the pattern 
of behavior is modified by past experience”; 
since “‘the feedback principle means that behavior 
is scanned for its result, and that the success or 
failure of this result modifies future behavior” 
(p. 69, Wiener’s italics), we must ask why cer- 
tain kinds of past behavior but not others have 
been selected by the individual to modify his 
future behavior. We might also ask why pres- 
ent ends of action are more explicable by a pur- 
pose derived from a past than from purpose 
arising out of striving to attain a future goal (to 
paraphrase Mead). 

What we want to hear is not that the scien- 
tist should be given greater power so that he 
can “shape a type of organization . . . in which 
the orbit of each scientist is assigned by the 
scope of his interests rather than as a predeter- 
mined beat”’ but what it would be like to live 
in a world dominated by scientists. For the past 
half-century in America Veblenites of one kind 
or another have been asserting that some kind 
of “soviet of technicians” should take over and 
rid the world of the stupidities of a business 
civilization (although it is this very world that 
has produced the “free” scientist). It may be 
that the engineering brain would produce 4 
better world. But the burden of proof is on the 
“human engineer” who must make clear not 
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only what is “‘wrong”’ with our society but what 
his “right’’ society would be like. Until this is 
done it would be better to criticize the social 
ends and means proposed by those with “a so- 
ciological or literary bent’’ by reference to spe- 
cific achievements of the kind, not by making 
vague and portentuous statements of doom, or 
by implying that natural scientists alone are 
concerned with good and evil. 

Public confessions of the kind we are now wit- 
nessing among physical scientists are good for 
the soul of the confessor. They are not always 
good for society. Guilt may be expiated through 
penance and good works, or it may be loaded on 
the back of some hapless scapegoat. Scientists 
have been able to absolve themselves of much 
past guilt by making a scapegoat of the priest; 
they, or at least Wiener and his followers, are 
now busy blaming the poet, the humanist, and 
those in what we call the human sciences. Per- 
haps it would be more seemly of Wiener and his 
colleagues to undertake a positive analysis of 
society. In doing so, it may be that what has 
been done in the past can be disregarded, yet 
there is a chance that some of our social theory 
and methodology is worth considering. Surely 
when a responsible scientist turns to the layman 
he ought not to convey the impression that 
there is xo body of learning which might be of 
value in understanding society. Social science 
does exist. That it could be improved upon none 
of us would deny. But that it can be disregarded 
with so little concern by the “new scientific 
revolutionaries” who offer themselves as leaders 
in the analysis of society indicates a degree of 
arrogance, parochialism, or irresponsibility that 
is not without its dangers for the future of in- 
tellectual life in America. 


Hucu DALzieL DUNCAN 


Northwestern University 


The Structure of American Industry: Some Case 
Studies. Edited by WALTER ADAMS. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. ix+588. 
$4.50. 

Industrial and commercial organizations are 
asserted by some sociologists to constitute the 
most crucial area of institutions. Certainly they 
comprise the greatest bulk and most dynamic 
elements of all institutional phenomena. Hence 
the question why they have not been more sys- 
tematically analyzed by American sociologists is 
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in itself a problem of considerable moment. For 
the past half-century or so a small but exceed- 
ingly important group of economists and eco- 
nomic historians has been carrying on empirical 
research in business institutions as a sort of 
fringe activity, ancillary to the principal pro- 
fessional interest in deductive economic theory. 
Although this work has been oriented toward 
monopoly and competition, subject to the pe- 
culiarly individualistic bias of economic axiom 
and assumption, the findings contained of their 
studies constitute an invaluable fund of mate- 
rials on American institutions and their func- 
tioning. This field lies fallow for the most part, 
so far as American sociologists are concerned, 
both as a source of research findings and as an 
area for original sociological research. 

This symposium deals with thirteen major 
areas of industrial production and commerce in 
the United States. As a symposium it does not 
succeed in drawing a comprehensive picture of 
industrial institutional structure, partly be- 
cause of the focus of interest in the monopoly 
problem, and partly because the picture is 
unique, like a geographic area, so that, if any 
part is omitted, the selection is left fragmentary. 
Clearly illustrated, though not systematically 
treated as such, are the principal institutional 
forms—the “individual” proprietorship, the 
corporation, the holding company, the trade 
association, and the cartel. The limitations of 
economic theory in dealing with these institu- 
tional phenomena are demonstrated in several 
ways. The descriptions of the institutions and 
their operations consider only management and 
proprietor groups directly. All other elements 
of membership are incidental. Second, there is 
abundant reference to “other factors,”’ of which 
‘institutional’ and “historical”? factors are 
most frequently mentioned or implied. Hence 
numerous other characteristics of these institu- 
tions receive no consideration, nor are institu- 
tions as such subjected to any balanced analyti- 
cal treatment. Third, in the concluding chapter 
on “Organized Labor in a Free Economy,”’ Pro- 
fessor Killingsworth repeats in succinct form 
the devastating criticism of economic theory 
that has been made numerous times before by 
disenchanted economists familiar with mun- 
dane economic phenomena. His remarks bear 
repeating here: 

The perfect competition model generally rests 
upon several important assumptions. One is that 
men behave in such a way as to maximize their in- 
comes. Applied to labor, this means that the worker 
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seeks the highest wage on the market. [Footnote:] 
The concept of “highest wage” is seldom, if ever, 
sharply defined in the literature of economic the- 
ory....[Text:] A further requisite for perfect com- 
petition is that the buyers of labor services—em- 
ployers—must not be in collusion with each other. 
Also, employers in making employment, output and 
price decisions, must be motivated solely by the 
desire to maximize their net revenue. ... 

The unreal nature of the assumptions underlying 
this analysis is obvious. . . . [Footnote:] When these 
assumptions are substantially modified to make 
them more realistic, the theory becomes completely 
unverifiable and quite useless except for mental 
gymnastics... [pp. 540-41]. 


Fortunately, sociologists have not confined 
themselves to the doctrinal limitations of any 
“perfect” model, though some of them feel that 
something of this character should have been 
done long since. In the study of institutions the 
nearest thing to it is a tendency to refer to “the 
social order,” “the social structure,” or “the 
social system” as though there existed a well- 
defined, commonly understood area of verified 
knowledge of them. The materials contained in 
this book should be sufficient to dispel any no- 
tions of common order, structure, or system so 
far as industrial and commercial institutions 
are concerned. And it might be added paren- 
thetically, with regard to institutions in general, 
that at least one authority asserts that “a single 
root meaning hardly can be said to exist’’ for 
the term (J. O. Hertzler, Social Institutions 
{Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1946], 
p. 1). 

The ideal type form of competition postu- 
lated in economic doctrine is individual com- 
petition. It will be noted in this symposium that 
the theoretically assumed unit element of be- 
havior is the individual. This is quite clear in 
the quotation cited above, for example. Yet 
much of the real competition discussed, as well 
as the conflict, accommodation, and assimila- 
tion also entering the processes depicted, is com- 
prehensible only in terms of increasingly large 
and ramified organized groups. Not only in this 
work, but in virtually all economic literature, 
the new institutions that have emerged with 
the development and ramification of power 
technology are substantially outside the pur- 
view of theoretical analysis. Departments of 
economics ordinarily include courses in ‘‘cor- 
poration finance”’ as a special field of interest, 
but in theory itself the corporation is tacitly 
equated with the individual. The study of cor- 
porations, trusts, holding companies, cartels, 


and trade associations is largely confined to the 
field sometimes designated “the social control of 
business,” an ancillary field more or less dis- 
tinct from the main body of deductive eco- 
nomic theory. Except in so far as very large 
firms assume different marginal characteristics 
by reason of their control of substantial portions 
of various markets, they come under the general 
category ‘‘the individual, the firm or the cor- 
poration,”’ as though the behavior of any of 
these were, or should be, substantially identical. 
That they often fail to behave in the completely 
individualistic manner expected by economists 
is regarded with varying attitudes ranging from 
unperturbed and uncritical acceptance to con- 
siderable alarm and dismay. Both the phe- 
nomena and the range of attitudes toward 
them are clearly exhibited in the chapters of 
this book. 

Killingsworth’s chapter dealing with labor 
institutions is noteworthy in a book on business 
institutions. In keeping with traditional eco- 
nomics, economists and sociologists working in 
the field of labor-management relations orient 
their analyses as though “labor problems” were 
something essentially discrete from economic 
institutions. Studies of the labor movement, of 
worker groups at the “workbench”’ level, or the 
individualistically oriented attitude studies 
omit, with a few outstanding exceptions, any 
systematic consideration of the institutional 
characteristics of commerce and industry with- 
in which the phenomena occur. The complex 
and rapidly changing institutional milieu within 
which the individual worker and worker groups 
are employed can be seen clearly in this book to 
be something other than “the social order” of 
the usual indefinite reference in sociological ex- 
position. In every case study presented is a his- 
tory of competition, conflict, accommodation, 
and assimilation and also the exceedingly im- 
portant phenomenon of exclusion or “discrimi- 
nation.” These are referred to in the common 
business jargon of “cut-throat competition,” 
price and trade “wars” of various descriptions, 
“pirating,” “trade agreements,” asset buying, 
merging, dissolving, integration, etc., all as a 
“private” matter by concerns and combinations 
of concerns ranging from local firms to interna- 
tional “empires” comprised of corporations so 
numerous and of such ramification and com- 
plication of relationships as to defy definition 
or accurate identification. 

As reading material for courses in the sociol- 
ogy of institutions, this book is as good as any- 
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thing recently available in convenient form. 
The various chapters are adequately annotated, 
and the editor’s stated objective of achieving 
reasonable uniformity of quality in exposition 
has been substantially met. Author and subject 
indexes are provided, as well as a table of con- 
tributors. 

Witt1aM C, LAwTon 


University of Puerto Rico 


Catalogues and Counters: A History of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. By Borts EMMET and 
Joun E. Jeuck. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950. Pp. xix+788. $7.50. 

This is a study of a firm that has become so 
gigantic as to be known by virtually all Ameri- 
cans and dealt with by most at one time or an- 
other. As a major business institution it should 
be of interest to sociologists. Dr. Emmet is not 
only a trained scholar but also a merchandising 
executive. His experience is varied and includes 
ten years with Sears as retail merchandise man- 
ager. This rare combination of qualifications is 
clearly reflected in the exposition. Dr. Jeuck is 
on the staff of the School of Business at the 
University of Chicago. Both were assisted by 
trained people and, in addition, had the coun- 
sel of a University of Chicago faculty commit- 
tee representing several fields. The constructive 
influence of this latter group is evident in re- 
lating the firm to its social milieu. 

Generally the exposition is concerned with 
the problems of management in the develop- 
ment of their organization and business activi- 
ties. It is not derogatory to point out that, as 
practitioners and teachers in the field of busi- 
ness administration, the authors cannot con- 
cern themselves except incidentally with many 
important social phenomena as they relate to 
Sears. Needless to say, the authors identify 
themselves implicitly but quite clearly with the 
norms, values, and objectives of the firm, and 
the point of view is quite favorable to the de- 
velopment of the big, successful firm. In a real 
sense this enhances the value of the work to the 
sociologist, since it constitutes an unvarnished 
account of these as they occur within the operat- 
ing organization. The particular solutions of 
this concern’s problems of size and relations to 
the community should be of general interest, 
particularly since Sears’s policies are generally 
regarded as “enlightened.” 

Of considerable interest is the evidence of an 
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active process of informal experimentation 
throughout the organization on the basis of 
which the firm has developed a tremendous 
array of activities. This is typical of large suc- 
cessful firms. The patterns of development in 
this regard are in every instance unique to the 
given firm, and Sears is certainly a unique or- 
ganization. There is, in fact, no clear definition 
of “firm” to be found in the exposition, which 
tallies with a similar lack of definition in the 
voluminous literature on business institutions. 
In the uncertain nature of the processes of ex- 
perimentation and growth, no comprehensive 
definition of institutional entity is possible be- 
cause of the uniqueness of the processes and 
their results. Like any large firm, Sears involves 
many legally separate corporations. Likewise 
the nuclear control groups are nebulous; other- 
wise the processes of functional experimentation 
would be relatively absent. In so far as the firm 
is still growing rapidly and is undoubtedly 
typical of many similarly large and ramified 
firms, the depicted processes of developing 
norms, values, and objectives provide basic 
case-study materials. 

With the trend toward increasingly large and 
ramified organizations, the increasingly rigorous 
patterns of affiliation and exclusion of member- 
ship as exhibited in this instance are of general 
interest. It is in this process that new criteria are 
created and old ones reinforced. The integration 
of commerce and industry intensifies competi- 
tion and conflict in many forms. The assimila- 
tion or liquidation of numerous small and for- 
merly independent firms that accompanies the 
entry of large firms into new areas of activity 
has social repercussions with which the econo- 
mist is not concerned. The tendency is to push 
small firms into the marginal category and to 
identify security and success with the large in- 
tegrated firm. The phenomenon has been widely 
noted, but its pertinence to sociological prob- 
lems has been rather generally overlooked, with 
a few outstanding exceptions. In particular, the 
increasing competition and striving of the in- 
dividual for effective economic affiliation that 
integration produces, coupled with an increasing 
rigor of selection, tend to introduce and 
strengthen essentially nonfunctional criteria 
such as race, religion, social class, general edu- 
cation level (as contrasted with specific func- 
tional qualification), stereotyped personality 
characteristics, and numerous others. However 
enlightened the policies of such a firm as Sears 
may be with regard to accepted employee afiili- 
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ates, the effect of the selective processes on the 
community at large is one of profound social 
significance. It raises the general question: 
Who shall be employed and in what capacity 
and role and status? 

Obviously the firm cannot be concerned with 
those “selected out.” The criteria of efficiency 
have in common the putative demand, in the 
business world, that fewer and fewer people 
accomplish more and more work. In the process 
of integration, people of all levels of skill and 
responsibility are “let out,” so that the in- 
dividual competition for remaining jobs pro- 
duces an “excess” of functionally qualified 
candidates for any given opening. This forces 
the adoption of criteria of selection which are 
necessarily of a nonfunctional character, since 
such functional capacities cannot differ appre- 
ciably enough as between candidates to be de- 
cisive. Hence there appears also the widespread 
phenomenon of the arbitrary “raising of stand- 
ards” so far beyond the requirements of func- 
tional performance as to produce widespread 
dissatisfaction among trained and competitively 
accredited people assigned to jobs beneath their 
levels of training and aspirations, not to men- 
tion frequent unemployment among unsuccess- 
ful candidates. The history of concentration in 
mass industry and commerce in all major in- 
dustrial countries clearly exhibits these phe- 
nomena. The case study of the individual firm 
provides much insight into the institutional 
processes of operation in specific instances. 

The sociologist has a tremendous oppor- 
tunity, and in fact a duty, to amplify the find- 
ings of economists and economic historians with 
regard to business institutions. The economist 
is not concerned with race relations, crime, 
family disorganization, personal and social 
maladjustment, and the like; yet empirical 
research into the “social structure” as repre- 
sented in the operating institutions of industry 
and commerce inevitably will disclose their per- 
tinence to sociological problems. What appears 
to have been overlooked by sociologists, with 
some outstanding exceptions, is that business- 
men themselves—those who must provide much 
of the means to research and access to data— 
are profoundly concerned with these problems, 
not merely as businessmen but as leading citi- 
zens. The financing of this study by business- 
supported foundations and the “house” co- 
operation of Sears itself is a case in point. As 
Dean Garfield V. Cox of the University of Chi- 
cago School of Business points out in the Fore- 


word, an increasing number of business man- 
agements are showing an interest in opening 
their resources to competent research. The 
difficulties sociologists have encountered in sell- 
ing businessmen on the pertinence of sociologi- 
cal research to business institutions would ap. 
pear to stem in large part from the inability of 
many sociologists to perceive clearly either the 
pertinence or its potence. 

Within the limitations necessary to eco- 
nomics and business administration, the authors 
of this work have produced a voluminous and 
commendable piece of empirical research. The 
materials and interpretations have been pre- 
sented with ample annotation, statistical tables, 
organizational diagrams, and other supporting 
evidence in useful form. The point of view is 
always explicit or clearly implicit. An ample 
bibliography of sources, appendixes, and an in- 
dex are included. 


C. Lawton 


University of Puerto Rico 


Ritual in Family Living. By James H. S. Bos- 
SARD and ELEaANor S. Bott. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. 
228. $3.50. 


The life of a flourishing family has long been 
recognized as that of a society in miniature, 
with its customs and rituals, its attitudes and 
system of values. Yet it has been the novelist 
rather than the sociologist who has concerned 
himself with the workings of this little world. 
So, in spite of an accumulation of sociology 
courses and much concern with the family, this 
small volume on Ritual in Family Living comes 
as a pioi.eer study. 

The problem, as stated in the first chapter of 
the work, is the relation of family rituals to 
family solidarity. Family rituals are distin- 
guished from mere individual habits as precise 
and rather rigid forms of social procedures which 
come to be accepted as right apart from any 
practical value they may have. But they are 
shown by the authors to be of utility in the 
organizing of family co-operation and family 
discipline and of great importance in the hand- 
ing-on of cultural traditions (particularly with 
relation to holiday celebrations) and in regulat- 
ing status and personal relationships of the 
family members. Illustrative materials drawn 
from autobiographies, from accounts written by 
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present-day college students, and from the 
study of certain selected families are employed 
in chapters dealing with “Trends in Family 
Ritual, 1880-1946,” ‘Class Differentials,” 
“The Family Cycle,” and “Three Generations 
of Family Ritual.” 

In all this there is much of interest, espe- 
cially to students of American life; except for 
the nineteenth-century autobiographical mate- 
rials, many of which are from English sources, 
materials are all drawn from American families. 
There may be some question as to the validity 
of “trends” derived from a comparison of pres- 
ent-day American families with those of nine- 
teenth-century England. The quality of Ameri- 
can family life in 1880 was rather distinct from 
that of England, I believe, just as it is today 
and, moreover, must have displayed more local 
cultural differences then than now. But as 
showing trends in very general terms, such as 
the tendency toward secularization and in- 
dividuation, perhaps the comparisons drawn 
may be useful. 

For the reviewer the most interesting chap- 
ter is that dealing with class differentials, be- 
cause the materials derived from upper-, mid- 
dle-, and lower-class families in Philadelphia 
give a picture of integrated patterns of family 
living under different conditions which is more 
striking and suggestive than are accounts of 
single rituals abstracted from their setting. 
Moreover, the marked class distinctions which 
exist in Philadelphia make an interesting con- 
trast in the character of family cultures. It is to 
be regretted that fuller details and descriptions 
might not have been included. 

These remarks may suggest that an exami- 
nation of ritual is much more meaningful when 
its place in the culture as a whole is seen. The 
suggestion is supported in the chapters on fam- 
ily ritual in relation to the family cycle of 
growth and decline and the passing-on of fam- 
ily rituals through the generations (actually in 
this chapter the transfer of tradition through 
two rather than through three generations is 
discussed, since the third generation are young 
children whose behavior is still dominated by 
their parents). Here the term “ritual” is ex- 
tended to cover aspects of life of far greater 
scope than was suggested by the early definition. 
Earlier it is suggested that rituals make for 
smoothness of functioning because they are car- 
ried on almost automatically. But in the lat- 
ter part of the book they are seen as developing 
great emotional tone and symbolic content. It 


is seen that “rituals may tend to survive... 
when the rituals are all integrated into one 
family ritual system which represents the endur- 
ing attitudes, philosophies, and goals of the 
whole family group—rather than a discon- 
nected series of separate forms serving the tem- 
poral needs and pleasures of certain individual 
family members,” and, again, “when material 
family objects are handed down along with their 
histories and are included frequently in the 
rituals,” or “when the intangible content of 
the rituals consists of enduring cultural values, 
rather than cultural ‘passing fancies.’ ”’ 

Possibly the fact that two individuals wrote 
separate chapters may make for some of the 
variation in the use of the term “ritual.” It is 
never really distinguished from “ceremony,” 
“custom,” “tradition,” or “family culture” 
as a whole. Except in the remarks quoted above 
there is no attempt to distinguish the quality of 
family rituals so far as their influence on family 
organization goes. For example, we read on page 
26 that “sherry before dinner may become as 
much a ritual as family prayers before going to 
bed; and listening to a Sunday night radio pro- 
gram may be the center of a ritual complex as 
much as the reading of the Bible.”’ Certainly 
one must agree that this may be so, for family 
prayers and the reading of the Bible may be 
simply old forms still kept up which have lost 
most of their meaning. Nor does one quite 
know what “as much a ritual” means. From 
personal experience I am convinced, however, 
that the change in habits from reading aloud 
from interesting and important works of litera- 
ture, giving experiences remembered for life, 
to reading aloud the comics or gathering about 
the radio, noted as a trend in American life, 
does make for a significant difference in the 
common understandings of a family. And as I 
see it, it is the depth of common understandings 
rather than the amount of ritual behavior which 
makes for family unity. That the development 
of ritual may be helpful in making life easier 
and more pleasant is not to be denied. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Novel of Violence in America, 1920-1950. 
By W. M. Fronock. Dallas, Texas: Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 216. $3.75. 

The sociologist is interested in several of the 
questions raised by this book. What is the qual- 
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ity of the moral sense projected by contem- 
porary fiction, especially by the fiction of vio- 
lence that has been finding a new market in the 
high-brow and middle-brow audiences? What 
information about the writer and his audience 
helps to explain this development in the institu- 
tion of literature? What methods of classifica- 
tion and analysis can be used to interpret the 
development as an interaction between art and 
society? 

Frohock’s method is to begin with what lit- 
erary scholars call a “genre” classification—he 
draws a distinction between the “novel of ero- 
sion” and the “novel of violence.” The distinc- 
tion is an aesthetic one to the degree that it 
defines the “novel of violence” as being more 
concerned with the dramatic or melodramatic 
resolution of physical plot action than the 
“novel of erosion.” The distinction is a phil- 
osophic one to the degree that two kinds of 
novels appear to contemplate different aspects 
of human action and to suggest different atti- 
tudes toward them. In any event, Frohock, hav- 
ing declared his distinction, does little to employ 
it in an orderly way. The result is that his chap- 
ters of theme analysis, devoted to the work of 
Dos Passos, Wolfe, Farrell, Cain, Faulkner, 
Caldwell, Steinbeck, and Hemingway, produce 
interesting theme samples quite without a con- 
tent-analysis framework in which data and hy- 
pothesis are seen in some unambiguous relation- 
ship. Frohock’s conclusion, that violence in cur- 
rent American fiction is “sometimes conceived 
as the distinctive mark of the human,” may well 
be so. But one is left with the sense that Fro- 
hock has guessed it rather than demonstrated 
the evidence. 

It is not merely that Frohock’s classification 
starts from rather sloppy aesthetic premises and 
comes into head-on collision with the facts. It 
would not be sufficient, in order to dismiss the 
study, to say that his interpretation of Proust 
as antidramatic is aesthetically false, or am- 
biguous, or both. But even if the study were not 
weighed down by an unwieldy literary classifica- 
tion, it would run into trouble in its attempt to 
make a reference from art to nature. The refer- 
ence from violence in the novel is, in part, to 
violence in life, and here Frohock forces himself 
to proceed without much guidance. 

His next step should be to consider what use 
he can make of the interesting theme analyses 
with which he has provided himself. The so- 
ciologist would say that he can make little use 
of these thematic condensations until he com- 


mits himself to some theory of violence in our 
social life. He needs, in brief, some cultural 
definitions of violence, ‘‘an ideal portrait” of 
violence, so that he can set his literary images of 
violence over against them. He probably needs 
some sort of theory of the fiction audience as 
well; this would make it possible for him to de- 
cide why he has so far chosen writers who appeal 
to certain audiences rather than to others— 
and why he has left out such significant masters 
of violence as Nathaniel West and Dashiell 
Hammett. 

The clearest indication of the need for some 
such approach is the author’s comment in con- 
nection with the work of Steinbeck: “It is no 
accident that the novel of violence has stepped 
from under the auspices of the middle class, for 
the middle class is nonviolent by nature and 
does not offer proper material.” Such a tele- 
scoping of half-truths does not happen to help 
us much with an author like Steinbeck, who, in 
The Grapes of Wrath, portrayed the landowning 
middle class of California as a group which was 
attempting to retain a monopoly of violence. 
And it could easily have been avoided by an 
appeal to any one, or even several, of the so- 
ciological theories of violence now on the mar- 
ket. Frohock’s preoccupation is interesting and 
important, and he needs now to make it really 
experimental in form. 


REUEL DENNEY 
University of Chicago 


The Dilemma of the Idealist. By Davi Bryn- 
Jones. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
Pp. xvi+278. $3.00. 

Ethics and Society: An Appraisal of Social 
Ideals. By MEtvIN Raper. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1950. Pp. xii+4o1. $3.25. 


For the most part, the Reverend Professor 
Bryn-Jones’ book is a discussion of pacifism as a 
crucial aspect of “Christian” idealism. While 
much of the argument is stated in general 
terms, this is the recurrent “illustration,” from 
the first chapter throughout and saturating the 
“Conclusion.” A good-tempered, judicious, well 
and even charmingly written treatment, it 
deserves popularity and will doubtless receive 
it. The theme or thesis is stated in one neat line 
at the beginning of chapter xiii (“On the De- 
fences of the Ideal”) : “Compromise is necessary 
and compromise is dangerous.” Hardly a star- 
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tling proposition but better than dogmatic ex- 
tremism, and the author makes it interesting. 

It is readable even to a reviewer who thinks 
the antithesis between the ideal and the neces- 
sary or expedient is false. As to pacifism, one 
may immediately note (a) that it is a negative 
issue—peace is not always ideal!—and (6) that 
war is a means to an end, condemned as a bad 
means, regardless of the end. The question 
properly raised is the old one of the end justify- 
ing the means, or when it does, and how far. 
Assuredly the values bound up in both must be 
weighed before judging any act of policy. But 
my deeper objection is that the real opposition 
is always between ideals, on both sides, if the 
issue is a serious one at all. This is clear in the 
example the author quotes in his “Conclusion” 
from A. H. Compton: the methodist physicist 
first quit work on the atom bomb because of its 
probable destructiveness but returned with full 
determination when the world’s safety lay in 
the balance. A pointed reminder of the mon- 
strous though much-touted principle (ideal), 
“Do right though the world perish.” 

Professor Rader’s book is of more serious in- 
terest to the student, being more scholarly and 
closely reasoned while also extremely readable. 
The general problem of ethics is first considered 
under two heads, the ethics, respectively, of 
laws and of ideals, with the pertinent forms and 
subdivisions of each. Part III surveys social 
ideals under the familiar heads of aristocratic, 
democratic, liberal, Fascist, and socialist. A 
wide range of literature and of history are sum- 
marized, used, and criticized, gracefully as well 
as intelligently. The book closes with a fifteen- 
page descriptive bibliography and a full index. 

The important weakness is akin to that noted 
above in connection with the Bryn-Jones book. 
In Part I, on the “Ethics of Laws,” nothing is 
said about laws better or worse, in degree, or 
about conflict of laws. But any moral law which 
contains directions for conduct more concrete 
than “Be good,” or “Do right,” must admit and 
require exceptions, and their ground will fall 
under some other law which conflicts more or 
less with the first. I also feel that the author 
misses a chance in not stressing that the first 
principle of society, virtually its essence, is 
maintenance of an existing positive law, until 
it can be improved, and without incurring costs 
greater than the gains. The moral law must con- 
sist of these two parts or steps, obedience to the 
positive law and striving to improve it. There is 
no place for any “natural law” in the conven- 
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tional sense. In all historical reality moral law 
roots in criticism of a particular positive law 
(a mixture of crystallized custom and legislation 
by some authority) and is a late, most artificial, 
unnatural work of man. This seems to me the 
one possible sound approach to the problem of 
social ethics and reform. But it is surely indis- 
putable that the “best” reform will be relative 
to what the legal-customary system already is 
and the traditions and values underlying it: 
hence, again, no natural law common to all 
men and in any degree specific. It is mere dog- 
matism to assert that there is any one identical 
universal human legal order toward which all 
positive-law systems “ought” to converge. This 
is recognized in the principle of federalism. The 
question becomes one of the amount and kind 
of cultural diversity which is “best” for the 
world and the race—or which will be or would 
be best, if and when we get beyond differences 
that lead to conflict and strife, which are no- 
toriously bad. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 


University of Chicago 


Social Psychology: An Integrative Interpretation. 
By S. STANSFELD SARGENT. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1950. Pp. xv+5109. $4.50. 


Professor Sargent says that his purpose in 
this book is “to present a systematic, inte- 
grated, dynamic, and useful social psychology.” 
Part I contains four chapters on the general 
topic “Socialization of the Individual,” a survey 
of the interaction of “biological and social 
forces” in individual development, specifying 
the major sociocultural influences upon per- 
sonality and behavior, and treating socialization 
as a form of learning. Part II, “The Dynamics 
of Social Behavior,” discusses motivation, 
frustration, and mechanisms, and also “ego- 
development and ego-involvement.” Part III, 
“The Patterning of Social Behavior,” deals with 
language, the major forms of social interaction, 
the role of the person, leadership, and the per- 
son in social situations. Part IV, “Understand- 
ing Social Phenomena,” is devoted to the inter- 
pretation of public opinion, propaganda, fads, 
fashions, crowds, rumors, social change and 
social movements, and group differences and 
prejudice. The last two chapters (xix and xx) 
show that social psychology is useful today and 
will be more so tomorrow. 
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It will be seen that Social Psychology is quite 
ambitious, both in the range of its subject mat- 
ter and in its general purpose. 

It is a book by a psychologist who uses con- 
siderable anthropological and sociological ma- 
terial. If social psychology is defined as the 
study of the interaction of human beings, then 
not all statements about human behavior are 
social psychological, although Sargent appears 
to think they are. Statements as to how per- 
sons function as organisms are not social psy- 
chological because they imply no interaction. 
Nor are statements about persons which refer 
them to culture and to social structure social 
psychological, if they fail to refer to the collec- 
tive psychological processes which are reflected 
in individual behavior. It may be interesting 
to read about the mores and the social processes 
of accommodation, and the like. However, Sar- 
gent has not integrated the individual and the 
social psychological, the anthropological and 
sociological approaches. He has just put them 
side by side, and said, as Cooley did fifty years 
ago, that they are heads and tails of the same 
coin. By “integrated” he means “bringing to- 
gether psychological, sociological, anthropologi- 
cal, and psychiatric techniques and findings” 
(p. 31). But he has not effected an integration 
in the sense of a unity. 

In his third chapter, “Culture and Personal- 
ity,” he presents, side by side, the conceptions 
of culture held by Linton, Kroeber, Benedict, 
Kardiner, and Horney. In Kroeber’s view the 
individual behaves institutionally, for example, 
is religious, because of pre-existing culture pat- 
terns. But, according to Kardiner, institutions 
exist because of the “projective systems” of the 
individual. The student receives no assistance 
in resolving this conflict and is given the definite 
impression that the highly dubious “culture 
and personality” studies are valid. By way of 
evaluating them he says that we need more 
facts and more careful research. The discussion 
of personality is largely devoted to psycho- 
logical aspects of learning and sociological as- 
pects of variability due to differences in culture 
and experience. 

Sargent leaves up in the air the problem of 
“what to believe” about motives (chap. vi). His 
treatment is individual-psychological, wholly 
omitting the significance of symbolization in 
behavior in general and in motives in particular. 
In the discussion of frustration in chapter vii 
Sargent in effect denies the pragmatist position 
that out of frustration intelligent behavior 


arises. In contrast, the potentiality of reasonable 
behavior resulting from frustrations is one of 
the basic ideas in Dewey’s Human Nature and 
Conduct and Mead’s Mind, Self, and Society 
and is also present in Cooley’s Human Nature 
and the Social Order, all social-psychological 
works. Frustration, treated as a ubiquitous 
cause of irrational responses, is one of the 
basic concepts in Sargent’s work. 

In chapter viii, “Ego-Development and Ego- 
Involvement,” Sargent makes it plain that he 
never realizes the basic conflict among the prag- 
matist social psychology of Cooley, Dewey, and 
Mead, and the irrationalistic individual psy- 
chology of psychoanalysis. The self will be more 
of a mystery to the student after reading this 
chapter than it was before. He fails to indicate 
the irrationalism basic to the psychoanalytic 
approach and also fails to link the self and sym- 
bolism. The universality of human nature thus 
escapes him, and he deals only with its chang- 
ing aspects due to specific cultural and social 
influences. 

Sargent’s individualistic psychology is also 
revealed in his discussion of public opinion 
(chap. xiv), a good essay on technical problems 
of polling, but one which tells nothing about 
public opinion. 

With all its shortcomings, the book is a seri- 
ous attempt to bring within two covers different 
approaches to persistent and important prob- 
lems. These critical remarks are evoked by the 
extensive ambitions of the book. Sargent could 
have evaluated much better the different inter- 
pretations he has simply brought together. 


FRANK E. HARTUNG 
Wayne University 


Some Theory of Sampling. By Witt1am Ep- 
DEMING. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1950. Pp. xvii+602. $9.00. 

The task of the student of sampling will be 
measurably lightened by this book. Dr. Deming 
does not aim to cover the whole range of statis- 
tical theory but only the portion of it applicable 
to the sampling problems met by official statis- 
ticians, public opinion pollers, and research 
workers in sociology, economics, and other 
fields. Some Theory of Sampling reflects the 
author’s extensive scholarship as well as the 
many opportunities he has had to try out both 
sampling ideas and methods for their exposition. 
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In some places his work gives the impression of 
being a world-wide symposium. 

The level of exposition assumes less knowl- 
edge of mathematics than an interest in mathe- 
matical statistics and a willingness to adopt the 
probability point of view in tackling problems. 
For a reader with this interest, even if his 
mathematical preparation has been sketchy, 
every paragraph of the book will have rele- 
vance; lacking this interest, even persons of 
great mathematical skill would miss the points 
of this text. 

Jensen stated nearly thirty years ago not only 
that the sampling approach is useful for sam- 
pling but that it gives the statistician a clearer 
insight into the objectives and limitations of all 
statistical work. Deming’s school thinks of com- 
plete surveys as samples of some population; 
concern for stability in cells of tables is not con- 
fined to partial surveys but extends to all analyt- 
ical data and the contrast with enumerative 
data in which the count is an end in itself (e.g., 
population figures used for legislative redistri- 
bution) is drawn as sharply as possible. Essen- 
tially the objective in using probability samples 
rather than “chunks” is to permit surveys to 
include not only estimates of the quantity 
desired but the error to which those estimates 
are subject. 

To some sociologists Deming may seem to 
push too far the mathematical derivation of his 
results. ‘They fear the hazard that students may 
become fascinated by what are merely tools. 
Some might even protest that for us there is no 
need for such elaboration of sampling and other 
mathematical techniques, since past and antic- 
ipated applications use elementary mathe- 
matics only. However, the surest if not the only 
gateway to the philosophy of probability—as 
essential to sociologists as to scientists in a 
score of other fields—is through such a disci- 
pline as this book outlines. The alternative to 
working through the mathematical exercises of 
this book is to spend ten years in an office, 
laboratory, or experimental station in which a 
similar variety of problems arises. The highest 
praise which I can express for Deming’s work is 
that it comes close to constituting a substitute 
for such experience, and it is a valuable supple- 
ment to it. 

A great range of applications is included. 
The verification of the Greek election, sampling 
for labor force facts, controlling the quality of 
manufactured product, surveying inventories in 
the hands of retail dealers—not all are directly 
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in the line of interest of sociologists, but all have 
analogues within our discipline which it is to be 
hoped can ultimately be treated by the tidy 
methods of probability theory. The general 
problems faced by every sampler which these 
illuminate includes the estimation of variances 
in single- and multi-stage samples, ratio esti- 
mates, control of risks in acceptance sampling, 
allocation in stratified sampling, and using the 
sample as a basis for action. 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 
Ottawa, Canada 


Public Opinion and Political Dynamics. By 
MARBURY BLADEN OGLE, JR. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. Pp. ix+36r. 
$3.50. 

Public Opinion and Political Dynamics is an 
introductory text of high quality and broad 
scope. Although Professor Ogle is a political sci- 
entist and his book is addressed to political sci- 
ence students, it deserves the attention of social 
scientists generally. The volume is representa- 
tive of the currently revived interest in political 
behavior as a form of human behavior and the 
integrating of teaching and research in political 
science with the developments of the other 
social sciences. 

The author, in his introductory chapters, 
analyzes public opinion formation and its ex- 
pression as it relates not only to the democratic 
process but also to totalitarian rule. Relevant 
concepts are presented in two chapters on 
“The Meaning of Public Opinion” and “Lan- 
guage and Public Opinion” in such a fashion as 
to indicate to students that thought on these 
matters antedates public opinion polling and in- 
stead finds its origin in the main body of politi- 
cal and social theory. Ogle includes two interest- 
ing chapters on myths and collective repre- 
sentatives. 

The central portion of the book is a series of 
chapters dealing with the main factors and in- 
stitutions which influence the development and 
formation of public opinion. They include: 
“Force and the Development of Public Opin- 
ion,” “Human Factors Influencing Political 
Behavior,’ “Social Behavior: The Individual 
and the Crowd,” “Institutions: Family and 
Church,” “The Schools,” and “Propaganda.” 
This material presents a well-balanced review 
of the research literature equally useful for 
political science and sociology courses. The 
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remaining chapters encompass the major mass 
media as molders of public opinion as well as 
the measurement of public opinion. Informal 
and personal contacts as conditioners of public 
opinion might have been given more extended 
treatment. 

With its broad social science outlook, the 
volume reflects a sharp concern for the histori- 
cal and factual detail. Finally, and not to be 
overlooked, here is a text which has been 
written well and clearly. 


Morris JANOWITZ 
University of Chicago 


The Criminality of Women. By Otto PoLiaKk. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1950. Pp. xxi+180. $3.50. 

The Criminality of Women helps to fill one of 
the major lacunae in our knowledge of criminal 
offenders. This study assembles a large body of 
data on the nature and methods of female crime 
and personal, social, and biological factors in its 
motivation. The author examines both qualita- 
tive and quantitative aspects, basing his con- 
clusions on the research literature of American 
and foreign students. The inclusion of material 
from British and Continental studies is particu- 
larly welcome, since these data are often more 
complete and revealing than data from United 
States sources. 

This monograph may legitimately be called 
an attempt to construct hypotheses and pro- 
vide ex post facto tests for propositions about 
the nature and specificity of female crime, the 
characteristics of female offenders, and their 
methods of crime commission. To accomplish 
this end, the author has selected the major 
theoretical and research propositions from the 
literature together with an original set of em- 
pirical propositions. These propositions are 
then “subject to test” in one of two ways: (1) 
by the assessment of statistical series from the 
official statistics of countries and the original 
data of research monographs and (2) ex post 
facto reasoning based on observation and socio- 
logical speculation. The assessment of statisti- 
cal data is on the whole carefully done, indicat- 
ing a keen awareness of the deficiencies of the 
data for conclusions on the actual extent of 
crime. In particular, the examination of sets of 
data for consistency of results, that is, an in- 
ternal consistency validation, is noteworthy. 

More open to question is the ex post facto 


reasoning concerning statistical distributions 
and the sociological interpretations of the data. 
In particular, the author’s conclusions regard- 
ing the extent and specificity of female as com- 
pared with male crime can be questioned. Pol- 
lak suggests that a much larger proportion of 
female than male offenses are undetected, un- 
derreported, and unprosecuted. While he points 
out a number of cases where this is probably a 
fact (e.g., shoplifting, abortions, larceny by 
domestics, and prostitution), less attention is 
given to the undetected crimes of males. He 
concludes that white-collar crime is perhaps the 
only large field of unprosecuted male crime. 
One can readily point out, however, that much 
petty larceny (perhaps similar to that of female 
domestics) is daily engaged in by working- 
class men. Most factories, as department stores, 
report workers take a great quantity of manu- 
factured products from production lines and 
factory storerooms. To argue that petty larceny 
is greater for lower-class women than men in 
these instances is to beg the question of quan- 
titative differences in crime rates. 

Pollak appears to be concerned with the 
question: Do males or females commit more 
crimes?” Such a question probably has little 
merit, since we probably cannot, or find it 
irrelevant to, attempt an answer to the correla- 
tive question, “Why do men (or women) com- 
mit more crimes than women (or men)?” 
Rather, theoretically significant analysis of 
crimes will ask questions such as: “Is the 
criminal liability of women (or men) greater 
than that of men (or women) for types of 
crimes which have social and psychological sig- 
nificance?” An intensive analysis of such 
criminal liability can and does lead to important 
conclusions regarding the specificity of crime. 
As Pollak concludes: “It is thus not so much 
the interest which women violate, or the degree 
to which they do so, as the victim which they 
choose, the person with whom they cooperate, 
the opportunities of which they avail them- 
selves, and the part which they play in the ac- 
tual perpetration of certain offenses which 
seems to express the sex specificity of female 
crime” (pp. 92-93). Here, then, the author 
leads to an excellent analytical treatment of 
the data. 

Furthermore, the discussion is often unclear 
as to whether differentials in extent are differ- 
entials in number of crimes committed or num- 
ber of criminals. The two are obviously not the 
same problem, nor do they lead to the same 
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considerations. Thus, in discussing the inclusion 
of the male offender group which “seems to be 
really favored by laxity in law enforcement, the 
men who engage in illicit sex conduct with 
prostitutes” (p. 55), in criminal statistics, Pol- 
lak concludes that their inclusion would not 
change the differentials. This conclusion is 
reached because prostitution as such can only 
be committed by women. While the man is 
guilty of adultery or fornication when he is a 
customer of a prostitute, the woman, in addition 
to the offense of prostitution, in every act of her 
professional activity also is guilty of illicit 
fornication or adultery. Therefore he argues 
only an equal number of male and female of- 
fenses is added to the recorded amount of 
crime. The question might be raised, however, 
whether we are not, as social scientists, equally 
(if not primarily) interested in studying the na- 
ture and number of criminals rather than the 
extent of crimes for both sexes. If we are, then 
there are undoubtedly more male offenders who 
are customers of prostitutes than there are 
prostitutes (otherwise there is no market). 

This volume represents nonetheless a real 
contribution to the literature in criminology. 
It is enhanced by the most complete bibliogra- 
phy on female crime available. 


ALBERT J. REISS, JR. 
University of Chicago 


History of Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO). By Harvey O’Connor. Denver, 
Colo.: Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO), r950. Pp. xiv+442. 

The author has produced a very disappoint- 
ing account of the history of the Oil Workers 
International Union. Although the volume has 
442 pages, only 65 are devoted to the struggles 
of the oilworkers to form a union of their own 
choosing. It appears to the reviewer that 
O’Connor, who was officially blessed by the 
union, was in a hurry to write a “history” with- 
out taking time to collect sufficient data and in- 
tegrate his materials into a moving story of the 
problems and difficulties of organizing a union. 
It is regrettable that a competent writer and 
observer like O’Connor, with the fullest co- 
operation given to him by the union, failed 
adequately to tell the oilworkers’ story. 

This volume devotes considerable space to 
a discussion of factionalism and concludes that 
factions caused the union to weaken itself, 
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thereby serving as an obstacle toward organiz- 
ing the oil industry. The author attributes the 
current success of the union to its ability to 
eliminate such “dissension.” It appears to the 
reviewer that such a viewpoint, widely held in 
the trade-union movement, is contrary to our 
belief in democracy and can become harmful to 
trade-unions as well as to their rank-and-file 
members. Effectively to fight totalitarianism 
anywhere in the world, because of its ever pres- 
ent danger to our way of life, it becomes ex- 
tremely important for us to guard against such 
influences within our own institutions, whether 
they be trade-unions, political clubs, fraternal 
organizations, etc. The best example of a union 
which has carefully protected the right of its 
members to disagree and organize into factions 
to make such disagreements more effective has 
been the International Typographical Union. 
Yet the ITU has remained forceful as a trade- 
union and is one of the strongest in the country. 
The United Automobile Workers—CIO and the 
American Newspaper Guild are additional ex- 
amples of unions with factions operating, yet 
they are extremely effective organizations. The 
author implicitly presents the dilemma facing 
trade-union leaders today when they express 
interest in getting more rank-and-file interest 
and participation in union activities yet expect 
complete conformity to union policy. A vigorous 
and healthy democracy can exist only when dis- 
agreement is permitted within the limits of pri- 
mary loyalty to the organization. 

This “history” can more appropriately be 
considered as an organizational device to be 
used to maintain loyalty to the union. Almost 
everybody who has ever been active in the 
organization has his name in the “history.” 
Such recognition may serve to maintain loyalty 
of thousands of these members to the union. 
In order to accomplish this objective, the ma- 
jor part of the volume is devoted to brief his- 
tories of local unions affiliated with the OWI. 
Most of this material merely lists when the local 
was chartered, important strikes, contract ac- 
complishments, and the names of officers and 
convention delegates. 

The social sciences, economists excepted, in 
the last ten years have discovered the union and 
have begun to investigate its nature and struc- 
ture. Yet this “history” will contribute very 
little to such efforts to understand the nature of 
the Oil Workers International Union. 


Jack Lonpon 
University of Chicago 
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Fundamentals of World Organization. By 
WERNER LEvi. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1950. Pp. ix-+ 233. $3.00. 
This is a thoughtful essay which emphasizes 

the shortcomings of the United Nations. Pro- 
fessor Levi feels that these defects stem pri- 
marily from the continued existence of a system 
of sovereign nation-states. The UN Charter 
presumes such a system and perpetuates it. 
Being a civilized man and no advocate of sim- 
ple-minded solutions, the author is quite clearly 
torn by the basic dilemma which no words can 
exorcise: There can be no effective international 
organization without an international com- 
munity; yet the lack of such an organization 
breeds reliance on political and economic na- 
tionalism; and this separatism inhibits the de- 
velopment of a world community. We are 
repeatedly reminded that the objective inter- 
dependence of nations does not create a subjec- 
tive “one world.” And power politics must be 
recognized as of the essence of international 
relations. 

It is therefore no fault of the author’s that 
his “answers” are weak and disappointingly 
familiar. We must develop those international 
agencies which tend to break down national 
barriers, and we must preserve a framework 
which can aid peaceful change. We should not 
expect too much of the UN but should make 
every effort to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities it offers to weaken the concern for na- 
tional sovereignty. In chapters on the organiza- 
tion of politics, economics, social welfare, and 
cultural activities, suggestions are made along 
these lines. 

A broad sociological perspective is evident 
in this book, particularly in its consideration of 
such matters as the community basis of inter- 
national organization and the relation of ideol- 
ogy to interest in foreign affairs. But, though 
this study provides some useful insights, much 
remains that could be done to probe the or- 
ganization of the UN from the standpoint of 
dynamic institutional analysis. 


PHILIP SELZNICK 
Santa Monica, California 


Selected Essays on Family Law. Compiled by 
the ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW 
Scnoots. Brooklyn: Foundation Press, Inc., 
1950. Pp. xv-+1122. $9.50. 

At its recent meeting the Mid-Century 

White House Conference on Children and 


Youth adopted a recommendation that there 
be initiated a study of the entire body of 
American law relating to children and the 
family. It is high time that such a study be 
undertaken, because in practically every respect 
the present American family law is obsolete, 
unsystematic, and unsatisfactory. One of the 
reasons for this state of affairs lies in the fact 
that, owing to its chaotic character, access to 
the mysteries of family law has been difficult to 
anyone but the trained lawyer. There are hardly 
any comprehensive treatises in the field, and 
the wealth of learning, knowledge, and informa- 
tion that is contained in the vast number of 
law-review articles has been safely tucked 
away from easy access. In the present volume a 
committee of teachers of family law has re- 
assembled in one volume the more significant 
law-review articles, not only those of a tech- 
nically legal character but also articles of a 
critical kind including those dealing with the 
ideological, religious, historical, and sociological 
background of the present family law as well 
as those concerned with proposals for future 
developments. Each chapter is accompanied 
by a bibliography of all those articles of sig- 
nificance which could not be reprinted in the 
volume. The book has been compiled primarily 
for law students, but it might be profitably 
consulted by anyone who is interested in the 
problems of family and youth. 


MAX RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago 


The Social and Biological Challenge of Our Aging 
Population. By the NEw York ACADEMY 
oF MEpicinE. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. xii+183. $2.75. 

Planning the Older Years. Edited by WrtMA 
DONAHUE and CLARK TrBBiTTs. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1950. Pp. viii 
+ 248. $2.50. 

The first of these two volumes is a report of 
the proceedings of the 1949 Health Education 
Conference of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. Despite its sponsorship by a medical 
group, at least half the papers given in the con- 
ference stressed the “social’”’ aspects of aging. 

Several of these papers make a real contribu- 
tion to the growing literature on aging. “The 
Demographic Background of Our Aging Popu- 
lation,” by Clyde V. Kiser, and its companion 
piece, “Patterns of Aging of Human Popula- 
tions,” by Vasilios G. Valaoras, deal with the 
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characteristics of the aged population of the 
United States, the demographic causes of aging 
populations, and the changing pattern of the 
United States population. “The Sociology of 
an Aging Population,” by Kingsley Davis and 
J. W. Combs, Jr., is a good general statement 
of the role of the aged in the culture of the 
United States and of the possible effects of a 
large group of aged persons on the structure of 
American life. 

“The Retirement Myth,” by Julius Hoch- 
man, a vice-president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, is an attempt 
to analyze the meaning of retirement in relation 
to what work means to an individual within the 
American culture. Hochman’s paper anticipates 
certain detailed investigations of work and 
retirement now under way at the University of 
Chicago. Students of aging as a social-psycho- 
logical phenomenon will find this paper of spe- 
cial interest. 

Planning the Older Years is a report of papers 
given at the second annual Institute on Living 
in the Later Years held at the University of 
Michigan in the summer of 1949. The present 
volume is organized primarily around the areas 
of living arrangements, recreational activities, 
and employment. 

Sociologists will be especially interested in 
two papers which deal with research in aging: 
Robert J. Havighurst’s “Public Attitude toward 
Various Activities of Older People” and Wilma 
Donahue’s “An Experiment in the Restoration 
and Preservation of Personality in the Aged.” 
The Havighurst paper is a preliminary report 
of what various age and sex groups consider 
desirable roles for older people. The Donahue 
paper reports the results of a planned activity 
program in a county home for the aged. The 
findings in regard to the preservation of the 
“person,” or the social self, are of interest to 
both the student of personality and the ad- 
ministrator interested in programs for the aged. 

It is hoped that the report of the 1950 con- 
ference, now in press, will include summary 
reports of further research developments. 


ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


War and Human Progress: An Essay on the Rise 
of Industrial Civilization. By JoHN U. NEF. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
Pp. ix+464. $6.50. 


This is an important book. No one can read 
it carefully without being stimulated to think 
constructively about the problems of modern 
civilization, especially that of war. The author’s 
object is to examine the relationship between 
war, economic progress, and civilization, using 
the latter to cover appreciation of the moral, in- 
tellectual, and artistic virtues. The treatment 
can be described as historical rather than so- 
ciological: the author does not attempt to define 
these variables with precision, to establish ob- 
jective methods for measuring their changes in 
time, or to employ a logical or mathematical 
system for discovering the influence of change 
in one upon another. He rather elucidates the 
role in a given period of war, economy, and cul- 
ture by reporting the opinion of the eminent 
men who experienced them, often adding the 
views of such contemporaries about the rela- 
tionship among these factors. 

A recognized student of economic history, 
Nef is able to speak authoritatively of the prog- 
ress of technology and wealth in Europe during 
the period of which he treats, correcting some 
popular errors about the meaning and dating of 
the “Industrial Revolution.” 

In reporting on the destructiveness of, and 
the general attitude toward, war at different 
periods, his conclusions may prove to be more 
controversial. In this field statistics are notably 
inaccurate, and the opinions of contemporaries 
often differ greatly. Yet there would be wide 
agreement that the impact of war on all other 
aspects of life in Europe was increasing in the 
first period he discusses, 1494-1640, and declin- 
ing in the second period, 1640-1740. The third 
period, 1740-1950, witnessed, everyone will 
agree, great fluctuations. War was tamed in the 
period of the Enlightenment before the French 
Revolution. It flared vigorously and danger- 
ously during the French Revolution and in 
Napoleon’s time and then waned very much in 
the nineteenth century, when both peace and 
general confidence in peace characterized the 
European peoples. The twentieth century, how- 
ever, has seen war achieving new magnitudes of 
both material destructiveness and moral impact. 

For these fluctuations the author offers no 
simple explanation. He suggests that economic 
progress flourishes in times of peace but, after a 
certain development, tends to produce war. 
Civilization, likewise, thrives in times of peace, 
as well as economic progress, more than in times 
of war, and it constitutes the major restraint, 
often inadequate, upon the trend toward total 
war. Inadequate economic resources may check 
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extremes of war. Consequently, war reaches ex- 
tremes where technological advance is accom- 
panied by a corruption of values, such as has 
characterized, in Nef’s opinion, the twentieth 
century. 

The influence of one of these factors upon 
another is not, however, all in one direction. 
War may stimulate inventions useful for eco- 
nomic progress, and it may stimulate a sense of 
values in some minds, but, on the whole, war is 
the product rather than the cause of progress in 
industry and civilization. 


The role of war in promoting industrial progress 
has been small compared with the role of industrial 
progress in bringing on war. Warfare is less a cause 
for industrialism than its shadow and its nemesis 
[p. 377]. 

Restraints upon men and societies, which made 
war more humane and reduced the amount of fight- 
ing among civilized peoples, were created before the 
triumph of industrial civilization. They were more a 
cause for that triumph than a result of it. Indus- 
trialism has helped to destroy the restraints. Its 
future (like the future of general culture and world 
community, without which industrialism cannot 
survive) depends upon their renewal [p. 412]. 


The present reviewer, pursuing a similar in- 
terest by the different method of attempting to 
measure changes in the technological, social, 
intellectual, and psychic distances between 
states, reached similar conclusions: 


There will, apparently, be a trend toward war if 
the interest of one state in another, promoted by 
technological inventions, such as improvements in 
communications and transport, is proceeding more 
rapidly than the development of friendly opinions 
and attitudes and if the development of common in- 
tellectual understanding is proceeding more rapidly 
than the acceptance of common social symbols. To 
have peace, the order of change should be reversed. 
Friendliness and mutual acceptance of common so- 
cial symbols should precede the development of ma- 
terial interdependence, the reduction of strategic 
barriers, and the equalization of intelligence and 
understanding [A Study of War (Chicago, 1942), 
p. 1278]. 

It is encouraging and not too frequent that 
methods of history and analysis concur in re- 
sults. 

This résumé of the high points in Nef’s book 
does scant justice to its wealth of concrete ma- 
terial. The author is a master not only of the 
military, economic, and scientific literature of 
the period but also of Europe’s political and 
philosophical literature, poetry, art, and his- 
tory. He draws upon this vast body of material 


in a way to suggest numerous fields for investi- 
gation. The book is so packed with data and 
comments indicating relationships that it is not 
easy reading, but it will repay study by all so- 
cial scientists. 

The author is sometimes sardonic about mod- 
ern civilization, as when he says: “The only jus- 
tification for war is the defense of a culture 
worth defending, and the states of the modern 
world have less and less to defend beyond their 
material comforts, in spite of the claims of some 
to represent fresh concepts of civilization” (p. 
412). He also comments upon the self-contra- 
dictory expressions of opinion about war by 
various writers, notably Ruskin, who differed 
from others in recognizing his own inconsistency 
(p. 406). 

Nef’s book has at times a tone of moral ab- 
solutism. He says, for instance: “. . . to a moral 
relativist, ‘justice,’ or even Kant’s ‘idea of 
right,’ was as vacant a concept as evil. The per- 
sons who talked and wrote of war as bad in- 
creased in number, but so, we shall see, did the 
persons who talked and wrote of it as good” 
(p. 386). Some relativists might hold that their 
doctrine means only that ultimate standards 
are not scientifically provable, any more than 
are geometric axioms, and that moral judg- 
ments can be validated only relatively to the 
standards which are assumed. Such a position 
does not deny that justice has meaning but sug- 
gests that the major premise which permits 
characterization of an act as just should be dis- 
closed. 

On the practical plane the author has no 
panacea. He emphasizes the complexity of civili- 
zation and the involvement of war in many of 
its aspects. He believes, however, that a more 
widespread inclination to view civilization as a 
whole, moderating the excesses of modern spe- 
cialization, may encourage restraints on war: 


War is now even less a separate problem than in 
earlier times; it is a part of the total problem of mod- 
ern civilization. The seriousness of wars can be miti- 
gated, therefore, only by the growth of a common 
community of understanding relating to life as a 
whole. ... A community of the kind toward which 
we are groping should be the work of the human 
mind and spirit, creating now more than ever inde- 
pendently of politics, of the pomp and circumstance 
of the states which are engaged in threatening each 
other. .. . Let us not hoodwink ourselves with no- 
tions of perpetual peace and of the millennium. 
These only increase the danger of war, and they rest 
upon a misunderstanding of human nature. Men and 
women are not angels [pp. 414, 416]. 
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Voluminous footnotes, collected at the end of 
the volume, indicate the extensiveness of the 
author’s scholarship. There is also a good Index. 
The book will undoubtably take an important 
place in the growing literature on the role of 
war in civilization. 

Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The Negro’s Morale: Group Identification and 
Protest. By ARNOLD M. Rose. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949. Pp. 
ix+153. $2.50. 


In this work the author presents the com- 
monly accepted definition of group morale, 
namely, the ability of members of a group to 
“hold together in the face of adversity and to 
act together in a concerted way to achieve the 
group’s goals.” The goals of the group—in this 
case the Negro group—are equality of treat- 
ment and full participation in American life. 

Since morale is a kind of loyalty to the group 
and “gives the individual a sense of rightness 
and strength even though the group is weak 
and despised,”’ the author regards it as being 
equivalent to group identification. Group identi- 
fication is then defined as a feeling of belonging 
together. It is not merely a result of the recogni- 
tion by individual members that they have a 
common ancestry and that the majority group 
defines them as belonging to the minority; it 
involves both a desire to identify with the 
group and a feeling of pleasure in so doing. The 
manifestations of group identification are found 
in protest when the group is injured and in ex- 
pressions of pride in achievements of members 
of the group. 

The author draws on the available literature 
by and about Negroes for evidences of these 
expressions of protest and pride. The study in- 
cludes chapters dealing with (1) the history of 
group identification among Negroes, (2) blocks 
or hindrances to this identification, (3) the 
means by which it is promoted, (4) the tendency 
of the Negro group to identify its struggle with 
that of other minority groups, and (5) specula- 
tion as to the future of Negro group identifica- 
tion and its effects on intergroup relations. 

Negro group identification, asserts the au- 
thor, grew up first as a defensive device but be- 
came “one of the major offensive weapons” in 
the Negro’s struggle for equality in American 
society. In employing “group identification” as 
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a workable concept of morale the author em- 
phasizes only its positive aspects—the desire of 
the individual Negro to identify with the group, 
together with a sense of pleasure in doing so. 
But, as utilized in this book, the concept of 
group identification is confusing. High group 
identification is taken to mean high morale. 
Sometimes the term is also used synonymously 
with group solidarity and group consciousness. 
Despite this usage, the author, in noting that 
Negroes frequently talk of their experiences as 
Negroes, says: ‘Mere talk of this sort may be 
frustrating and thus not raise morale, but it is 
almost certain to increase group consciousness.” 

This confusion arises from the inadequacy of 
the definition of morale as group identification. 
No attempt is made to determine the extent to 
which group identification is a result of other 
factors. Other factors which might be included 
or given more emphasis are group identification 
as an aspect of the Negro’s cultural heritage, 
and the forced identification of the individual 
Negro with the group as a result of external 
pressure. Even under conditions in which the 
Negro group is the object of strong prejudice 
which individuals may wish to escape, their high 
visibility prevents it. Only because of the failure 
of the author to explore more completely the 
nature of group identification is it possible to 
equate it with morale. 

It is suggested that the author’s study would 
have been greatly improved if he had taken ac- 
count of all the factors involved in the process 
by which the individual Negro becomes identi- 
fied with the group and then had analyzed 
morale inside this “self-identified” group. Such 
an analysis, conceivably, would cover (1) the 
development of group identification under slav- 
ery; (2) the rejection of the Negro through dis- 
criminatory treatment and segregation follow- 
ing the slave period; (3) the reaction of the Ne- 
gro group to this rejection, which in some in- 
stances takes the form of protest and the devel- 
opment of goals and some organized effort to 
achieve them; and (4) the achievement of some 
of the goals which in some cases may lead to 
greater organization and heightened morale and 
in other cases to a loss of solidarity or group 
identification. 

This scheme of analysis would permit taking 
into account those cases, ignored by the author, 
in which Negroes often expe.ience shame or em- 
barrassment (rather than a feeling of pleasure in 
group identification) as a result of the behavior 
of individual Negroes, their organizations, and 
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their institutions. Also it would make possible 
the inclusion of an analysis of the situations in 
which Negroes co-operate to obtain an objec- 
tive merely because they are in the same boat. 

This type of analysis would give full recogni- 
tion to the fact that the Negro group is held to- 
gether by external pressure as well as by the 
operation of internal forces. From this point of 
view, group morale would be studied as a func- 
tion of defined goals, confidence on the part of 
the group’s members in their attainment, and a 
determination, together with some organized 
effort, to achieve these goals. 

The ultimate goal of the Negro is unqualified 
membership in American society, the attain- 
ment of which would mean the disappearance of 
group identification. It is thus questionable if 
the problem of morale is clarified by equating it 
with group identification. Although group iden- 
tification is the sine gua non of any social group, 
it is doubtful if this conception is adequate to 
analyze the complex problem of group morale. 

One must agree with the author that, in ac- 
cordance with present trends, discrimination is 
likely to decrease slowly and prejudice even 
more slowly. While the continued existence of 
prejudice and the growing sensitivity of Negroes 
will mean a persistence of group identification, 
it is hardly likely, however, that group identifi- 
cation, as conceived by the author, will continue 
to increase. The gradual integration of Negroes 
in various aspects of American life undoubtedly 
will mean a shift from identification with the 
Negro group to identification with such groups 
as labor unions, political parties, and all groups 
in which the Negro is becoming integrated. 
Only recently, the national organization of Ne- 
gro nurses disbanded because its members are 
now admitted into what was formerly an all- 
white association. To give another example, it 
is reported that Congressman Powell, Negro 
representative from New York, has publicly re- 
nounced his fight against segregation and dis- 
crimination for the duration of the present 
emergency. 

In the use of material drawn from available 
literature about Negroes, the author often 
makes questionable interpretations and infer- 
ences. This is illustrated in the assertion that 
“as group identification arose among Negroes 
after 1910, there was less desire to pass [for 
white] on the part of those who could. They 
took a certain pride in being able to pass but 
not actually doing so. At the same time, group 
pressure increased against those who did pass.” 


The reluctance to pass for white is probably 
more the result of the establishment of intimate 
bonds in primary groups, such as the family and 
voluntary organizations, and also the develop- 
ment of a Negro social structure, which affords 
opportunities for Negroes to achieve status and 
security within the Negro world. 

Another example appears in this statement: 
“Dark Negroes have to take over some of the 
higher positions because light Negroes are be- 
coming fewer in number.” A more plausible ex- 
planation of the rise of darker Negroes in the 
occupational scale is that dark-skinned Negroes, 
escaping from the plantation tradition, are ac- 
quiring education and skills which only light- 
skinned Negroes had acquired earlier, some even 
during the slave period. 

The writer also states that, because the mi- 
nority position of the Negro does not insure 
Negroes security and tenure, “they sometimes 
assume that they do not have enough money to 
do certain things even when they actually have, 
by the average white man’s standards.” If one 
judges by the style of living of Negroes as re- 
lated to their incomes, it would appear that they 
do not save but engage in much conspicuous 
consumption and lavish spending, all out of 
proportion to that of whites of the same income 
level. 

A story by a Negro newspaper editor is 
quoted to show how the president of a Negro 
medical college outwitted a group of southern 
whites. These southerners were interested in 
transferring the college from Tennessee to 
Texas to meet the requirements for equal but 
separate education for Negroes. The author ap- 
parently assumes that the white president of 
this college is a Negro. 

One must also note that the author often 
uses his sources uncritically. For example, con- 
trary to the most reliable evidence, the author 
asserts that “the Brer Rabbit stories did not 
come out of Africa, but grew up under slavery.” 
There is also too much reliance on reports in the 
Negro press but for factual data and for opin- 
ions and attitudes of the Negro group. Those 
who are familiar with Negro newspapers will 
recognize that they are usually unreliable 
sources for such evidence. It should also be 
pointed out that the utterances and writings of 
Negro leaders do not always reflect the interests 
and aspirations of the Negro group. Many Ne- 
gro leaders are selected by whites as spokesmen 
for the Negro group and hence do not always 
reflect the group’s interests and feelings. 
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While in some respects many of the author’s 
conclusions are open to question as a result both 
of the limitations of data and of questionable 
analysis, the work succeeds in interesting the 
reader in the important problem of the morale 
of a minority group. Thus, while the reader may 
find many statements with which he disagrees 
to some extent, nevertheless the book will sus- 
tain his interest because it deals with an in- 
triguing subject. The student of minority group 
relations will also find that the author, in ex- 
ploring the problems of the morale of the Negro 
minority, has rendered a service in indicating 
many areas for fruitful research. 


Harry J. WALKER 
Howard University 


My Six Convicts: A Psychologist’s Three Years in 
Fort Leavenworth. By DoNALD PoWELL WIL- 
son. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1950. 
Pp. 369. $3.50. 

This meaty, insightful book is being widely 
read for entertainment, thanks to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, as well as popular enlighten- 
ment on modern criminology and penology. 
Perhaps in no other form could the author’s 
theme, “‘society’s choice between revenge and 
recidivism, or reconstruction and citizenship” 
(p. 154), reach such a wide and influential au- 
dience. 

The research in drug addiction and criminal- 
ity which originally provided Dr. Wilson the 
opportunities to make his much wider observa- 
tions of criminal society in and out of jail, is 
summarized in chapter xvii (pp. 325-44) and 
referred to elsewhere in the book. His pioneer 
studies for the United States Public Health 
Service of fifteen hundred addicts in the early 
1930’s coincided with sweeping reforms in the 
federal prisons, but this book aims to enlighten 
the reader in many more fields than this one. 
As a professor of psychology at the Los Angeles 
State College, who writes like a novelist, Wilson 
displays a variety of perspectives, including a 
sound sociological sense of human relationships 
and the insight into personality which one ex- 
pects from skilled clinicians. 

Sociologists teaching courses in criminology 
and penology should find My Six Convicts a 
valuable, popular, and refreshing addition to 
their bibliographies, but perhaps some will wish 
that the author or his editors had seen fit to pro- 


vide an index or at least chapter titles. And per- 
haps some will see fit to make a virtue of this 
lack—it would make an interesting learning ex- 
perience for students to develop interpretative 
rubrics for indexing this rich material and to 
explore the various theoretical frames of refer- 
ence which are required in making sense out of 
the anecdotal descriptions of human behavior. 

For one, there is the Annex itself as an insti- 
tution, Fort Leavenworth Penitentiary provid- 
ing the broad stage for the countless dramas 
which Wilson reports. Students might compare 
this institution with some in their direct experi- 
ence and with others, such as concentration 
camps, as found in the literature, as, for ex- 
ample, in Dostoevski’s House of the Dead. 

For another, there is the unique research 
team who give the book its title and principal 
story-line: Connie, the gregarious carnival 
barker, master safeblower, and arbiter of in- 
mate society, particularly of the grapevine, 
smuggling, and “the fix’; Punch Pinero, gang 
boss and racketeer; Scott, the chivalrous college 
man from the Blue Grass country, taking the 
rap (four years for illegal possession of nar- 
cotics) for a daughter of the fading southern 
aristocracy; “Friar” Gibbs, the carpenter who 
had been a “sub-contractor” in “interstate 
commerce” (transporting stolen automobiles 
across state lines); King, artist, bellhop, coun- 
terfeiter, sadist, and complicated psychopath; 
Davis, the murderer, who didn’t fit in this or 
any other company for very long; and Ross, the 
all-round engineer with a record of narcotics and 
forgery convictions, who developed the poly- 
graph used in Wilson’s research. 

But nothing short of an index or a series of 
chapter and section titles would convey the 
range and variety of Wilson’s valuable observa- 
tions. Organized crime and protection; local and 
federal police methods; human relations in a 
penitentiary (especially among the principal 
characters) ; social and personality correlates of 
drug addiction and many other kinds of psycho- 
pathology; religion, education, and rehabilita- 
tion; convict humor and patriotism: vicious 
consequences of the stool-pigeon system; sex, 
smuggling, and cell-block construction; “the 
sadism of war” and the psychological technique 
of isolation; resistance, riot, and escape; meth- 
ods of denarcotization; locks and keys, symbols 
of status and effects upon morale; convict men- 
tality and the uses of indirection, or “doing it 
the hard way”—these are a few topics selected 
at random to suggest that Wilson does a great 
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deal more than deal merely with “characters, 
just characters!” 

BuForpD H. JUNKER 
University of Chicago 


A Rural Economy of New England: A Regional 
Study. By JoHN DoNALD BiAck. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv-+ 
796. $7.50. 


This book, the product of twenty years of 
research and study by the author and other 
New England rural economists, draws together 
data on New England from many sources. De- 
spite the subtitle, the treatment of New Eng- 
land as a region is limited to a six-page justifica- 
tion of viewing the six-state area as such. 
Thereafter, regional analysis gives way to a 
geographical presentation of the facts. 

The analysis of the changes in land use and 
in farm organization over many years gives this 
study the time dimension so necessary in show- 
ing the interrelationship of the economic, tech- 
nological, and other circumstances. Students of 
economic and social change will be much inter- 
ested in seeing how the interplay of natural re- 
sources, industrialization, farm technology, and 
the development of new areas influences the 
economy of a particular region. There are indi- 
cations, although implicit, that changes within 
agriculture and between agricultural and non- 
agricultural occupations do not occur in re- 
sponse only to purely economic but also to so- 
cial and cultural influences. 

The analysis of the interdependence of the 
city and the open country in land use, type of 
agriculture, and occupation is a good feature of 
the book. Of particular interest are the chapters 
dealing with the recreational use of the land, 
rural residence in the open country, and part- 
time farming. These phenomena are becoming 
increasingly important. Much of this material is 


based upon pioneering research by the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The discussion of the problem of the low- 
income farmers of New England is of interest as 
it relates to future trends and policies. The au- 
thor does not agree with many economists that 
economic efficiency is the only criterion upon 
which agricultural policy should be based. 
“Many of the low-income families could have 
larger incomes if they wanted to work harder to 
obtain them,” he says, but adds: “Farming al- 
ways has and always will be a way of living fora 
large number of families of this description” (p. 
643). The compromise with economic efficiency 
in the face of unknown human equations reveals 
a limitation of this kind of regional analysis. To 
the reviewer it suggests the weakness of any 
single-line solution of contemporary problems. 
While specialized analyses are necessary to iso- 
late and to define the role of historical, eco- 
nomic, social, and political facts as they con- 
tribute to the contemporary state of affairs of a 
region, they must all be considered together, in 
predicting the future or establishing sound pub- 
lic policy for the attainment of social objectives. 
Many facts presented, for example, are not suf- 
ficient to explain why almost three-fourths of 
the farmers of New England continue on in- 
comes which are considered “inadequate” by 
the author, despite the fact that, through im- 
proved farm technology and employment in in- 
dustry, most of them could increase their earn- 
ings. The type of facts presented in Rupert 
Vance’s All These People and in the cultural 
studies of rural life (“Rural Life Studies,” Nos. 
1-6) by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
is needed in order to understand more fully the 
role of population, cultural, and historical fac- 
tors in explaining the failure of rural people to 
attain a high level of living. 


EUGENE WILKENING 


University of North Carolina 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW ScHOOLS (comp. 
and ed.). Selected Essays on Family Law. Brook- 
lyn: Foundation Press, Inc., 1950. Pp. xv-+1122. 
$9.50. Essays by lawyers and others on many 
aspects of family life. 

BARR, STRINGFELLOW. Let’s Join the Human Race. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 
30. $0.25. A pamphlet on Point Four policy on 
the development of industrially undeveloped 
territories. 

BECKER, Howarn. Through Values to Social Inter- 
pretation: Essays on Social Contexts, Actions, 
Types, and Prospects. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xviiit341. $4.50. A 
theoretical treatise on sociology and its social 
philosophy. 

BERELSON, BERNARD, and JANOwITz, Morris (ed.). 
Reader in Public Opinion and Communication. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950. Pp. xi+-505. Selec- 
tions from older essays as well as from current 
essays and research. 

BLACK, JOHN DONALD. The Rural Economy of New 
England: A Regional Study. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv-+789. 
$7.50. A survey based on research done through 
many years at Harvard and elsewhere. Treats of 
soil, climate, land use, ownership, organization of 
agriculture, changes in crops, methods and sys- 
tems of marketing, and many other similar top- 
ics, with many tables, charts, and maps. 

BRAMELD, THEODORE. Patterns of Educational Phi- 
losophy: A Democratic Inter pretation. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1950. Pp. xv-+ 
824. $4.75. A textbook evaluating several philos- 
ophies of education: progressivism, essentialism, 
perennialism, and reconstructionism. 

Carn, H. Tuomas. Petroglyphs of Central Washing- 
ton. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1950. Pp. ix+57. $1.00. An archeological mono- 
graph, with maps showing distribution and illus- 
trations of designs. 

CaNTRIL, Hapiey. The “Why” of Man’s Experience. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. xiii+198. 
$2.75. A series of essays on the science of man, 
drawing on materia] from psychological] and so- 
ciologica] research. 

CrawrorpD, Paut L.; Matamup, Dante I.; and 
Dumpson, JAMES R. Working with Teen-Age 
Gangs: A Report on the Central Harlem Street 
Clubs Project. New York: Welfare Council of 
New York City, 1950. Pp. x+162. Report of a 
field survey which used field observation and 
participation as its main methods. The project 


included attempts to redirect the behavior of 
the gangs. 

Cressey, PAut F. Rangoon: A Brief Social Survey. 
Norton, Mass.: Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton Col- 
lege, 1950. Pp. 29. A pamphlet concerning the 
growth of Ragoon: the composition of its present 
population, war damage, and the social agencies 
operating in the city. 

CREVENNA, THEO. R. Materiales para el estudio dela 
clase media en la América Latina (“Materials for 
the Study of the Middle Class in Latin Ameri- 
ca’”’). Washington, D.C.: Union Panamericana, 
1950. Pp. xiv+117. Essays (in Spanish) on the 
middle class in Bolivia and Chile; the rural popu- 
lation of Paraguay; and an article on the middle 
class of Guarantinguet4 (in Portuguese), a mu- 
nicipality in the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil. This 
article is extracted from a thesis on this town. 

Davis, KincsLey. The Population of India and 
Pakistan. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+263. $7.50. Presentation of 
what is known of past and present population of 
the area, with thorough documentation, exten- 
sive tables and maps. Bibliography, also exten- 
sive, is arranged by topics, such as caste, family 
composition, etc. In addition to topics usually 
treated in studies of population, there is treat- 
ment of the demography of caste. 

DERBER, MILTon (ed.). The Aged and Society: A 
Symposium on the Problems of an Aging Popula- 
tion. Champaign, IIl.: Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, 1950. Pp. vii+237. $3.00. 
Papers on age distribution in various societies, 
on social patterns concerning older workers (re- 
tirement, hiring policies, etc.), and on ongoing 
research. Of special sociological interest are 
Moore’s “The Aged in Industrial Societies” and 
Fisher’s “‘The Politics of Age.” 

Emme. The Rules of Sociological Method. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, t950. Pp. 146. $2.50. 
Reprint of a translation first published in 1938. 

DurxHem, Emme. Suicide: A Study in Sociology. 
Trans. JoHN A. SPAULDING and GEORGE Srimp- 
son. Glencoe, Il].: Free Press, 1951. Pp. 405. 
$5.00. Translation of the classic in which the con- 
cept anomie was introduced. 

MABEL A., and MERRILL, FrRANcIs E. So- 
cial Disorganization. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950. Pp. xiv+748. $4.50. Revision, largely re- 
written and reoriented in response to research 
done since the second edition in 1941. New mat- 
ters on religious and racial minorities and totali- 
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tarianism; more attention to social status and 
social structure. 

Fanerty, Wit11AM B. The Destiny of Modern Wom- 
an in the Light of Papal Teaching. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Press, 1950. Pp. xvii+206. $3.00. 
Deals with modern encyclicals concerning femi- 
nism, women’s organizations, etc. 

FARSETH, PAULINE, and BLEGEN, THEODORE C. 
(trans. and ed.). Frontier Mother: The Letters of 
Gro Svendsen. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, t950. Pp. xix+ 
153. $2.50. Letters written from the United 
States to Norway in the 1860’s and 1870’s by an 
immigrant woman. 

Frnpiay, Bruce and EstHer. Your Rugged Consti- 
tution: How America’s House of Freedom Is 
Planned and Built. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 281. $3.00. A popular 
book about the Constitution of the United States 
of America; the text of it, with appropriate 
maxims appended. Also pictures. 

Gist, P.; Moretockx, THomas C.; TUCKER, 
CLARENCE M.; and ENGLisH, W. FRANCIS (eds.). 
Missouri: Its Resources, People, and Institutions. 
Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri, 1950. 
Pp. 605. A symposium prepared by the staffs of 
state educational] institutions, with chapters 
covering climate, physical geography and re- 
sources, and many aspects of social and eco- 
nomic life. Of specia] interest to sociologists are 
the following: population, cities and towns, so- 
cial services, penal and correctional institutions. 
Chapters give history and present data, often in 
tabular form or on county and city maps. 

GomBERG, WILLIAM. What Profitable Management 
Means to the Worker. (“Management Reports,” 
No. 60.) San Francisco: California Personnel 
Management Association, 1949. Pp. 13. $1.00. 

GouLDNER, ALvIN W. (ed.). Studies in Leadership: 
Leadership and Democratic Action. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xvi+736. $5.00. A col- 
lection of writings by many contemporary socia] 
scientists, journalists, etc. A few of the papers 
have not been published before. Covers most of 
the recent sociological work in the field. 

Gross, HERMANN. Facts and Figures Relating to the 
Disintegration of the I. G. Farbenindustrie A ktien- 
gesellschaft. Kiel: Institut fiir Weltwirtschaften 
der Universitat Kiel, 1949. Pp. 12. 

HARTLEY, EUGENE L.; Brrcw, HERBERY G.; and 
HARTLEY, Ruts E. Outside Readings in Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1950. 
Pp. xiii+875. $2.75. Ninety-eight selections on 
development, perception, learning, and social be- 
havior. 

HARTZELL, Kart Drew. The Empire State at War, 
World War II: Compiled and Written for the New 
York State War Council. Albany, N.Y.: State of 
New York, 1949. Pp. xxiv+423. A sort of en- 
cyclopedia of New York State in the war, with 


special attention to mobilization of volunteers for 
various programs. 

Haskins, Caryt P. Of Societies and Men. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1951. Pp. xiv-+282. $4.50. 
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genetics writes a comparative sociology of man 
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$1.00. 

Hocart, A. M. Caste: A Comparative Study. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1950. Pp. xv+156. 155. 
Well-documented origina] discussion of caste in 
India. The author reviews common theories and 
attempts his own based on extensive literature 
and observation. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOuR Orrice. Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Conditions of Work in Venezuela. 
Washington, D.C.: Internationa] Labor Office, 
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living conditions, and conditions of work. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrrFice. Labour-Manage- 
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International Labor Office, 1950. Pp. viii+237. 
$1.25. A documented manual presenting the 
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Keys, ANCEL; BROZEK, JOSEF; HENSCHEL, AUSTIN; 
MICKELSEN, OtaF; Taytor, HENRY LONG- 
STREET. The Biology of Human Starvation, Vols. I 
and II. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. Pp. xxxii+763; viii+1384. Treatise, 
summing up research in the field. Brief history of 
starvation and its social effects; section on bio- 
chemistry, physiology, and psychology; and 
about ninety pages of references to books and 
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Lewin, Kurt. Field Theory in Social Science: Se- 
lected Theoretical Papers. New York: Harper & 
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search: An Introductory Book. New York; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1950. Pp. xi+765. $6.50. 
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(eds.). Continuities in Social Research: Studies in 
the Scope and Method of ‘‘The American Soldier.” 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950. Pp. 255. $3.50. A 
series of seven critical and methodological essays 
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The American Soldier. 

MILLER, DELBERT C., and Form, H. In- 
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